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WHAT  IS  THE  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

By  Robert  J.  Peters 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Employment 


The  Bureau  of  Employment  was  created  by  Act  of  Assembly  on 
June  4,  1915,  with  statutory  power  to  “bring  into  communication 
employers  seeking  employes  and  persons  seeking  employment,  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  and  operation  of 
all  public  and  private  employment  offices,  investigate  the  circulation 
of  information  and  statements  regarding  employment  and  labor  con- 
ditions for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and  improper  practices, 
ascertain  the  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  and  the  remedies 
therefor,  devise  and  recommend  (in  the  form  of  bills  or  otherwise) 
means  and  methods  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  and  distress 
from  involuntary  idleness,  and  cooperate  with  any  person  or  authority 
whatsoever  in  carrying  out  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of”  the  Act. 
This  quotation  defines  concisely  and  adequately  the  whole  statutory 
duty  or  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

Broker  In  Employment 

The  more  common  or  daily  job  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  is 
to  serve  as  a broker  and  as  an  honest  broker  between  the  person 
needing  work  and  the  person  needing  a worker.  This  intermediary 
transaction  is  in  all  respects  official  and  confidential,  without  advice 
or  suggestion  as  to  wages  or  working  condition  but  with,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  full  and  detailed  information  concerning  them.  As  soon  as 
the  prospective  employer  and  employe  are  brought  together,  the 
transaction  is  complete  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  has  rendered 
its  specific  service  to  both  parties. 


Organization 


In  the  Bureau  of  Employment  there  are  at  the  present  time  four 
kinds  of  local  State  Employment  Offices,  as  follows: 

1.  State  Employment  Offices,  entirely  supported  by  the  State; 

2.  State  Employment  Offices,  in  which  the  salary  of  one  or  more 
officials  is  paid  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor; 

3.  Cooperative  State  Employment  Offices  (primarily  for  men),, 
conducted  upon  a part-time  schedule  with  the  local  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  which  furnish  office  space,. 

heat,  light,  and  janitor  service; 
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....  .. 

4.  Cooperative  7State : .Offices;  conducted  upon  a 

full-time  schedule  with  the  United  States  Post  Office,  which 
furnishes  in  the  Federal  or  Post  Office  Building  office  space, 
light,  heat  and  janitor  service. 

Each  office  serves  a district  consisting  of  from  2 to  10  counties. 

Number  Of  Offices 

On  January  1,  1920,  there  were  seven  State  Employment  Offices  in 
seven  cities  of  the  State.  On  December  1,  1926,  there  were  seventeen 
offices  in  sixteen  cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Cooperative  Representative  Councils 

Each  State  Employment  Office  has  a Cooperative  Representative 
Council  or  an  Advisory  Committee,  cojnposed  of  representative  citi- 
zens of  the  district.  Each  council  perfects  its  own  organization  and 
holds  regular  stated  meetings  during  the  year  and  such  special  meet- 
ings as  may  be  necessary.  At  these  pieetings  the  work  of  the  local 
State  Employment  Office  is  discussed  and  plans  for  increasing  and 
improving  the  service  of  the  office  are  considered  and  made. 

The  Cooperative  Representative  Councils  enable  both  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  any  given  industry  or  of  persons  interested  in  a given 
industry  with  reference  to  any  projected  action.  They  further  enable 
the  Bureau  or  the  Department  to  secure  sound  advice  upon  possible 
methods  of  extending  its  influence. 

Bureau  Of  Employment  Issue  Of  “Labor  And  Industry” 

On  October  13,  1926,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment: 

“The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  desires  that  the  January 
issue  of  ‘Labor  and  Industry’  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment.  He  wishes,  therefore,  that  your  office  should  be 
represented  by  an  article  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Cooperative 
Representative  Council  of  your  office,  or  from  some  leading  citizen 
or  journalist  setting  forth  the  following  facts: 

What  does  the  State  Employment  Office  mean  to  your  city  and 
district? 

How  can  its  service  be  improved  and  increased?” 

The  articles  or  contributions  in  this  Bureau  of  Employment  issue 
of  “Labor  and  Industry”  are  the  self-explanatory  responses  to  the 
aforesaid  letter. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  wish  to  express  to  each  contributor  their 
sincere  and  high  appreciation  of  his  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  making  possible  this  special  number  of 
“Labor  and  Industry”. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OF- 
FICE MEAN  TO  ALLENTOWN  AND  THE 
LEHIGH  VALLEY? 

By  John  W.  Stickle 

General  Manager,  Allentown  Chronicle  and  News 

“What  does  the  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office  mean  to 
Allentown  ?”  is  a query  that  has  been  sent  to  this  office  from  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  Harrisburg.  This  is  a 
most  important  and  appropriate  question,  but  it  should  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  read  “What  Does  the  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office 
Mean  to  Allentown  and  the  Lehigh  Valley?” 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Allentown  office  covers 
the  third  largest  district  in  Pennsylvania,  it  can  plainly  be  seen  that 
it  is  an  important  section  and  the  benefits  from  the  bureau  are  corre- 
spondingly large.  This  district  covers  the  counties  of  Lehigh,  North- 
ampton, and  Carbon,  a district  that  has  the  large  Bethlehem  Steel 
plant  with  its  14,000  employes,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  at 
Palmerton  with  3500,  the  International  Motor  Car  plant  at  Allen- 
town with  a like  number,  also  the  large  Atlas  Portland,  Lehigh  Port- 
land, and  other  cement  concerns,  the  large  slate  quarries  in  the  Slat- 
ington  section  in  Lehigh,  and  the  Bangor  section  in  Northampton, 
with  mills  comprising  the  largest  section  in  the  United  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk. 

There  are  concerns  in  the  manufacture  of  mining  machinery, 
cement  guns,  shoes,  cigars,  furniture,  and  structural  iron,  all  large 
employers  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  the  district,  together 
with  other  varied  industries,  which  demonstrate  plainly  that  an  em- 
ployment bureau  is  an  absolute  necessity  and,  therefore,  a great  bene- 
fit to  the  district. 

Statistics  for  Lehigh  County  show  that  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployes only  20  per  cent  are  foreigners  and  that  40  per  cent  of  total 
are  females.  Production  of  textiles  leads  in  Lehigh  County  with 
metals  second.  The  largest  single  class  of  employes  is  silk  weavers, 
machine  operators  next,  with  cigar  makers  third. 

This  office  was  established  in  April,  1926,  so  the  reports  for  Sep- 
tember are  of  interest.  In  that  month  638  applications  were  re- 
ceived with  528  openings  and  the  placing  of  266  persons  in  the  men’s 
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department,  while  in  the  women's  department  applications  numbered 
230,  with  313  openings  and  the  placing  of  111  employees.  In  the  men’s 
department  the  largest  number  of  applications  came  from  semi-skilled 
labor,  — 172,  followed  closely  by  unskilled  labor,  — 147,  and  manu- 
facturing 103.  Professional  and  technical  applicants  numbered  37 
for  which  there  were  15  openings  and  13  were  placed.  In  the  wo- 
men’s department  there  were  100  applications  designated  as  miscel- 
laneous for  which  there  were  30  openings  and  28  placed.  Semi- 
skilled labor  came  next  with  59  applicants  for  which  there  were  86 
openings  and  30  were  placed. 

What  gives  the  office  more  concern  than  anything  else  is  the  placing 
of  professional  and  technical  applicants,  while  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever  to  place  the  unskilled.  One  reason  for  the  difficulty  in 
securing  positions  for  professional  and  technical  men  and  women  is 
that  many  of  them  have  been  employed  at  one  place  for  a long  term 
of  years.  This  makes  it  exceedingly  hard  for  them  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place  to  secure  a job.  The  applicant  is  not  accustomed 
to  change  around  and  does  not  have  the  nerve  required  when  first 
securing  a position.  On  the  other  hand  the  laborer  is  accustomed  to 
change  which  wears  off  the  edge  in  going  from  place  to  place  for  a 
job. 

This  office,  however,  was  fortunate  in  securing  positions  for  quite  a 
number  of  applicants  in  the  professional  and  technical  class.  This 
office  has  on  file  at  the  present  time  the  application  of  a chemist.  He 
describes  himself  as  a graduate  of  Muhlenberg  College  and  Columbia 
University,  having  taught  chemistry  in  a high  school  for  seven  years. 
Another  application  from  a mechanical  designer,  college  graduate 
with  seventeen  years'  experience,  and  who  fixes  his  salary  at  $250  a 
month.  Another  is  an  interior  decorator  who  desires  a salary  of  $45 
a week.  Others  in  this  category  are  a salesman  with  five  years’  exper 
ience  and  an  executive  who  was  in  charge  of  a silk  mill  office  for 
fourteen  years. 

When  it  comes  to  watchmen  there  is  always  on  hand  elderly  men 
who  will  also  be  glad  for  elevator  or  light  work. 

In  the  women's  section  the  applications  of  stenographers  predomi- 
nate. One  stenographer,  age  22,  declares  she  has  had  five  and  a-balf 
years’  experience  including  law-office  work,  who  values  her  services  at 
$25  a week  as  a starter. 

The  office  finds  it  most  advantageous  to  properly  reflect  the  pulse  of 
those  interested  in  the  various  activities  of  industry  and  employment 
through  the  development  and  organization  of  committees  particulary 
interested  in  these  activities  throughout  the  State.  These  commit- 
tees enable  both  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  the  Department  of 
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Labor  and  Industry  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  any  given  industry  or 
of  persons  interested  in  a given  industry  with  reference  to  any  pro- 
jected action.  They  further  enable  the  Depaidinent  to  secure  sound 
advice  on  possible  methods  of  extending  its  influence. 

Another  question  propounded  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is:  “How  can  Its 
Service  Be  Improved  and  Increased?” 

The  service  of  the  Allentown  office  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  State  Em- 
ployment Office  can  be  greatly  improved  by  making  its  location 
known  to  the  people  who  need  it  most.  Many  applicants  appear  in  the 
Chronicle  and  News  Office  inquiring  for  work.  When  the  general 
manager  asks  them  whether  they  know  anything  about  the  Lehigh 
Valley  State  Employment  Office  they  invariably  answer  they  never 
heard  of  it  and,  therefore,  know  nothing  about  it.  The  State  should 
provide  the  bureau  with  an  appropriation  for  advertising  in  order  to 
let  the  people  know  what  the  Department  is  doing,  to  give  classified 
lists  of  applicants  for  work,  and  to  tell  where  they  can  find  jobs.  Let 
the  people  know  what  you  are  doing,  the  number  of  men  or  women 
seeking  employment,  and  where  help  is  wanted,  no  matter  what  the 
job  may  be.  When  this  is  done  the  work  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  State 
Employment  Office  will  be  in  a position  to  improve  and  increase  its 
business. 

THE  ALTOONA  COOPERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
COUNCIL  AIDS  THE  STATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICE 

By  J.  H.  Shearer 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Penn  Central  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

The  value  of  the  work  of  any  employment  office  is  not  necessarily 
measured  by  the  number  of  persons  given  employment.  Its  func- 
tion should  be  not  only  to  assist  persons  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  to  place  them  in  positions  where  they  are  contented;  and 
to  keep  the  employment  problem  in  a stable  state  at  all  times.  The 
Altoona  Council  has  considered  it  a duty  to  keep  before  it  the 
broader  aspects  of  an  employment  office. 

Employment  conditions  during  the  past  several  years  in  the 
Altoona  district  have  been  very  good.  Nevertheless,  local  labor 
problems  exist.  Meetings  have  been  held  at  which  phases  of  the 
labor  situation  have  been  given  careful  consideration.  These  meet- 
ings have  aided  the  Altoona  office  in  establishing  contact  with  the 
large  employers.  All  of  the  employers  have  manifested  a spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  Council  and  it  has  not  been  a difficult  matter 
to  place  the  few  persons  in  need  of  employment. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  Altoona  Cooperative  State  Employment 
Office  reports  the  following  data  covering  the  period  from  January 
1,  1926,  to  September  30,  1926: 


MEN 


Applications 

Openings 

Referred 

Placed 

Agriculture,  

44 

19 

29 

19 

Building  & Construction  

322 

93 

107 

93 

Metal  & Machinery,  

120 

19 

27 

18 

Clerical  & Professional,  

88 

12 

IS 

12 

Hotel  & Restaurant,  

60 

23 

28 

23 

Mine  & Quarry,  

14 

11 

11 

11 

Transportation  & Pub.  Utilities,  . 

258 

47 

50 

46 

Salesman  & Solicitors 

127 

28 

37 

28 

Common  Labor,  

1,379 

1,199 

1,287 

1,169 

Miscellaneous,  

201 

42 

48 

42 

Total,  

2,613 

1,496 

WOMEN 

1,642 

1,461 

Agriculture  & Food,  

2 

2 

2 

2 

Clerical  & Professional 

109 

12 

21 

12 

Clothing  & Textiles,  

7 

5 

5 

5 

Dayworkers,  

235 

213 

213 

213 

Domestic,  

383 

302 

325 

289 

Hotel  & Restaurant,  

120 

SO 

85 

80 

Factory,  

9 

7 

6 

6 

Technical,  

10 

3 

3 

3 

Saleswomen,  

86 

29 

33 

29 

Miscellaneous,  

48 

6 

9 

6 

Total,  

1,009 

659 

702 

645 

One  idea  adopted  by  the  Altoona  Council,  which  may  be  worthy 
of  emulation  by  other  councils,  is  the  circulation  of  a weekly  letter 
among  the  employers  of  persons  in  need  of  employment.  This 
system  aids  in  maintaining  liaison  between  the  employment  office 
and  employers,  and  it  also  affords  the  employers  an  insight  into  the 
prevailing  labor  situation. 

The  value  of  the  Altoona  office  is  difficult  to  measure  due  to  the 
intangable  character  of  its  work.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  with- 
out it  other  outside  labor  agencies  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  existence 
at  the  expense  of  the  unemployed.  The  very  fact  that  Altoona  has 
a supervised  Federal  and  State  Employment  Office  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  any  private  labor  agency  deeming  it  advisable  to 
enter  the  local  field.  A Federal  and  State  Employment  Office  also 
inspires  confidence  in  the  unemployed  and  they  feel  free  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  full  services. 

ALTOONA  COOPERATIVE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE  MEANS  MINIMUM  OF  IDLENESS 
IN  THE  ALTOONA  DISTRICT 

By  II.  S.  Reifsnyder 

Reporter,  and  Associate  Editor,  Altoona  Mirror. 

To  Altoona  and  the  surrounding  district,  the  Altoona  Cooperative 
State  Employment  Office  means  more  than  just  an  intermediary 
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between  the  man  or  woman  out  of  employment  and  the  employer 
seeking  skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  The  Altoona  office  means  much 
more.  It  means  the  minimum  of  idleness.  Through  the  Altoona 
office  the  employer  loses  no  time  in  recruiting  his  force  to  his  re- 
quired personnel.  The  jobless  man  or  woman  wastes  no  time  walk- 
ing or  riding  here  and  there  hunting  a job.  Eliminating  or  reduc- 
ing idleness  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  Altoona  office.  Although 
opened  and  active  in  Altoona  for  but  a brief  time,  the  record  of 
positions  tilled,  employers  helped,  and  registrations  filed  thus  far 
this  year,  is  considered  a banner  record  and  the  Altoona  office  has  i*e- 
ceived  the  pi’aises  of  employer  and  employe  alike. 

Employers  desire  a quick  service  when  extra  employes  are  needed. 
Nothing  hinders  a business  as  much  as  a lack  of  sufficient  employes. 
There  are  times  when  workers  are  hard  to  secure.  Advertising  for 
help  is  not  altogether  too  speedy,  and  the  result  is  often  a motley 
crowd  of  applicants.  Then  comes  the  necessity  of  weeding  out. 
That  is  a slow  job.  Through  the  Altoona  Cooperative  State  Em- 
ployment Office  the  unemployed  registrants  are  listed  as  to  their 
trade,  and  records  ai’e  made  and  filed  for  immediate  use.  A card 
to  the  office,  a call  by  ‘phone,  or  a visit  by  the  employer  brings  the 
needed  men  and  women  within  an  hour.  That  is  the  service  the 
employer  seeks.  There  are  no  business  delays. 

Perhaps  one  thing,  more  than  any  other  stands  out  as  the  most  im- 
portant corrective  problem  in  the  Altoona  office.  The  office  has  a 
regular  introduction  and  return  card  system  in  sending  out  the 
jobless.  This  card  is  delivered  by  the  applicant  to  the  employer  as 
an  introduction  card,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  employer  to  indicate 
whether  the  applicant  is  hired,  in  a space  provided  for  this  purpose, 
signed  and  returned  to  the  office  by  mail,  postage  being  already 
supplied.  To  date  this  return  card  has  failed  to  reach  the  office 
from  approximately  one-half  of  the  employers  served.  No  service 
record  is  complete  unless  this  card  is  returned.  It  is  the  only  way 
the  office  has  of  telling  whether  the  man  or  woman  has  been  ac- 
cepted. And  if  accepted  the  registration  card  should  be  marked 
filled,  hence  an  inactive  card.  Employers  could  aid  greatly  in  the 
work  by  their  cooperation  in  this  particular. 

Keeping  the  work  of  the  Employment  Bureau  before  the  public, 
not  necessarily  by  long  or  technical  articles,  but  through  small, 
newsy  items,  would  go  a long  way  toward  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  Altoona  or  any  other  office.  Keeping  the  office,  its  location, 
and  its  work  constantly  before  the  public  is  bound  to  result  in  in- 
creased service.  Business  firms,  constantly  hiring  workers,  are 
familiar  with  the  work  and  secure  frequent  visits  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent,  and  these  firms  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  office. 
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Smaller  firms,  requiring  perhaps  not  as  many  workers,  but  offering 
just  as  lucrative,  and  in  many  cases,  more  lucrative  positions,  are 
not  in  as  close  touch  with  the  office  as  is  possible.  Keeping  the 
Altoona  office  before  every  potential  employer  all  of  the  time  would 
ultimately  result  in  the  employer  thinking  first  of  all  of  the  Em- 
ployment Office  to  have  his  employe  problem  solved  and  solved 
quickly. 

The  unemployed  are  quick  to  register  for  work.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  and  “dig  up”  registrants.  The  chief  obstacle  is  learning 
the  employers  need. 

The  Altoona  office  lias  performed  a vast  amount  of  work  since 
the  opening  of  1926,  and  it  is  appreciated  too,  as  hundreds  of  em- 
ployers, both  large  and  small,  and  persons  helped  to  jobs  by  the 
office,  are  grateful  beyond  measure. 

The  Altoona  employment  office  is  the  middle  man-  bringing  to- 
gether the  employer  and  the  jobless,  and  when  both  are  pleased, 
satisfied,  and  well  cared  for,  as  is  the  case  in  Altoona,  the  work 
of  the  Altoona  Employment  Office  can  honestly  be  considered  a com- 
plete success. 

THROUGH  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  OF  EM- 
PLOYERS AND  EMPLOYES  THE  STATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICE  IN  ERIE  IS  OF  REAL  VALUE 

By  M.  Harrison 

Director'  of  Industrial  Relations,  Hammerrmll  Paper  Company, 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

To  try  to  measure  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  a State  Employ- 
ment Office  to  a city  is  like  trying  to  measure  the  exact  monetary 
return  from  advertising.  They  both  fill  a need  and  they  both  yield  a 
return  in  proportion  to  their  effectiveness.  The  exact  value  of  this 
return  is  difficult  to  measure. 

If  the  State  Employment  Office  is  so  conducted  that  it  wins  the 
support  of  the  employers  and  those  seeking  work,  it  will  become  a 
clearing  house  around  which  all  matters  of  employment  in  the  com- 
munity will  revolve.  If  the  man  in  charge  of  the  office  is  of  proper 
caliber,  he  will  he  able  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  employment  coun- 
sellor for  the  firms  needing  such  service.  The  State  Employment 
Office  will  then  be  in  a position  to  give  the  community  the  same  help 
that  a real  industrial  relations  department  gives  to  an  industrial 
plant. 

Fair  minded  and  unprejudiced  cooperation  has  characterized  the 
activities  of  the  State  Employment  Office  in  Erie.  As  a result  of 
this  unbiased  treatment  of  employers  and  employes  there  is  a co- 
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operative  effort  that  is  of  real  value  to  the  community.  To  what 
degree  this  work  might  be  extended  by  an  increase  m the  personnel 
of  the  local  office  and  an  elaboration  of  its  present  policy  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  a matter  of  speculation. 

In  the  course  of  his  working  days, 'the  average  workman  finds  em- 
ployment in  but  few  industries  and  becomes  familiar  with  but  few 
processes.  He  seldom  gives  much  thought  to  what  other  jobs  he 
might  fill  with  the  experience  he  has,  or  that  he  might  divert  his  ener- 
gies to  some  other  occupation  to  better  advantage. 

In  this  rapidly  moving  industrial  era  with  changes  in  equipment, 
methods,  and  processes  occurring  daily,  a change  in  personnel  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  must  necessarily  take  place.  These 
changes  displace  men  in  their  old  jobs  and  require  new  men  to  fill 
the  vacancies  that  are  created.  Where  to  go  and  look  for  work  and 
what  kind  of  work  to  look  for  are  the  questions  that  face  the  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  who  have  no  particular  trade  or  inclination. 

If  properly  equipped  to  handle  such  types  of  labor  with  discern- 
ment and  judgment  the  State  Employment  Office  can  be  of  value  in 
locating  these  people  to  advantage.  Before  it  can  do  this,  however, 
the  local  office  must  have  an  adequate  and  trained  personnel.  In 
addition  to  this  the  office  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
particular  needs  of  the  various  factories.  This  means  a thorough 
knowledge  of  job  types  in  the  different  plants.  In  a city  such  as 
Erie,  with  great  diversification  of  industry,  personal  contact  with 
the  various  plants  constantly  would  be  necessary  to  adequately  serve 
their  manpower  needs.  With  this  data  at  hand  the  State  Employ- 
ment Office  could  place  men  on  jobs  where  they  could  do  their  best 
work  and  be  best  satisfied,  or  could  at  least  select  men  who  would 
be  able  to  fill  vacancies  with  but  little  training. 

Although  the  selection  and  placing  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed 
common  labor  is  far  from  being  unimportant,  the  Erie  office  could 
perhaps  devote  more  attention  to  the  specialized  workers  to  good 
advantage.  Young  men  and  women  fresh  from  school  and  ready  to 
enter  the  business  world  usually  do  not  know  where  to  apply  for 
employment  for  which  they  are  by  training  especially  fitted.  Like- 
wise, the  employers  do  not  know  where  to  seek  people  with  particular 
qualifications  and  specialized  training  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  organ- 
izations. The  net  result  means  trials  and  replacements  with  men  and 
women  often  holding  jobs  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  their  capacities 
or  interests.  Although  the  number  of  applicants  of  this  type  will 
necessarily  be  less  than  of  the  unskilled  type  their  proper  placement 
will  be  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  value. 

Joined  with  the  proper  interviewing,  selecting,  and  placing  of  ap- 
plicants is  other  important  work  that  the  State  Employment  Office 
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is  particularly  fitted  to  do.  Periodic  labor  surveys  coming  from  the 
office  at  Erie  have  been  of  decided  value  to  employers.  They  not  only 
reveal  the  labor  conditions  in  local  industries,  but,  with  their  larger 
contact,  are  able  to  give  important  information  regarding  sectional 
movements  in  the  labor  lield,  thus  indicating  the  general  tendency  of 
the  time.  Then,  too,  the  Erie  office  has  been  of  value  in  disseminating 
information  to  applicants  for  work.  By  virtue  of  its  contact  with 
other  state  offices  and  with  other  states  it  has  been  able  to  guide  men 
in  their  search  for  work  in  other  towns  by  telling  them  whether 
there  was  a need  for  their  services  , or  whether  they  were  merely 
following  idle  rumors. 

There  is  sometimes  a tendency  to  class  the  employment  office  among 
the  social  agencies.  This  is  not  proper.  The  office  is  not  operated  as 
a welfare  organization,  but  as  an  improvement  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  community.  True,  the  city  and  county  authorities, 
if  they  took  advantage  of  the  service  offered,  could,  in  many  cases,  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  clients  by  getting  them  placed  on  jobs 
for  which  they  are  better  fitted  or  by  securing  work  for  some  un- 
employed member  of  a.  needy  family.  In  this  way  part  of  the  charity 
fund  could  be  saved  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  State  Employment  Office  is  its  hold- 
ing the  private  employment  agencies  in  check.  There  are  private 
agencies  beyond  reproach,  but  others  have  been  rather  unscrupulous 
in  their  activities,  playing  both  ends  against  the  middle  to  their  own 
advantage.  With  the  proper  man  at  its  head,  the  State  office  by 
maintaining  an  impersonal  and  unprejudiced  attitude  is  free  from  this 
sort  of  thing. 

That  the  State  Employment  Office  at  Erie  has  been  of  value  cannot 
lie  denied;  that  it  could  do  more  and  bigger  work  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  With  the  force  that  the  Erie  office  now  has  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  employment  on  a wholesale  basis.  With  between  100  and 
150  daily  applicants  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  much  individual 
attention.  Consequently,  the  office  is  unable  to  supply  employers  at 
the  end  of  the  day  with  applicants  that  might  be  placed  immediately. 
Since  this  requires  the  head  of  the  local  unit  to  be  in  his  office  most  of 
the  time,  he  is  denied  the  necessary  contact  with  the  employers  which 
is  essential  to  his  proper  functioning.  Before  the  service  can  be  im- 
proved to  any  great  extent  this  contact  must  be  supplied.  Then  the 
head  of  the  State  office  will  be  able  to  supply  requests  for  help  with 
but  little  loss  of  time. 

It  might  be  well  to  establish  closer  relations  with  industries  in  the 
smaller  surrounding  towns.  Branch  offices  in  such  towns  as  Corry, 
North  East,  Girard,  and  Union  City  would  be  possible.  Office  space 
could  be  secured  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  library,  or  other  public  buildings. 
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One  afternoon  a week  could  be  spent  in  each  of  these  towns,  and  in 
this  way  the  service  could  be  brought  more  closely  to  the  industries 
and  to  the  people  living  in  the  smaller  communities. 

No  matter  what  plans  are  made  no  State  Employment  Office  is 
going  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  man  at  the  head  of  it.  The  best 
type  of  man  procurable  is  needed  for  the  intelligent  translation  of 
the  obligations  his  office  owes  the  employers,  the  workers,  and  the 
community.  Never  before  was  there  a better  opportunity  for  the 
proper  kind  of  work  to  create,  stimulate,  and  maintain  harmonious 
industrial  relations. 

THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  IN  HARRIS- 
BURG IS  A FACTOR  IN  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Daniel  N.  Casey, 

Secretary , Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  State  Employment  Office  in  Harrisburg  is  a factor  in  the  pre- 
servation of  good  citizenship,  a potent  agency  in  the  stabilization  of 
industry  and  merchandising,  an  ally  of  business,  and  a friend  of  the 
working  man. 

Wherever  there  is  industry  and  commerce  there  must  also  be  a 
clearing  house  through  which  such  establishments  can  keep  active 
their  labor  supply,  till  gaps  in  the  ranks,  augment  forces  at  season- 
able periods,  and  where  those  who  desire  employment  may  apply  for 
it.  Were  there  no  such  agency  in  Harrisburg,  some  organization  to 
meet  such  need  would  be  established.  By  whom  and  to  what  end? 
Perhaps  through  private  initiative  in  an  agency  operated  for  profit. 
The  present  method  whereby  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  State,  leav- 
ing the  manager  of  an  industry  and  his  personnel  free  to  approach 
their  problems  entirely  from  the  angle  of  meeting  a need  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employe,  is  as  close  to  the  ideal  as  could  be  desired. 

The  State  Employment  Office  in  Harrisburg  affords  an  opportunity 
for  employers  to  request  potential  assistants  to  be  sent  to  them.  It 
also  furnishes  a specifically  designated  place  where  those  who  desire 
employment  may  go. 

The  way  in  which  the  Harrisburg  office  is  operated  locally,  however, 
goes,  far  deeper  than  that.  The  personnel  has  made  a study  of  its  job, 
and  through  the  handling  of  thousands  of  people  a year  has  made  an 
analysis  of  the  types  of  persons  who  seek  placement,  and  has  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  person  who  is  out  of  work. 
The  superintendent  and  his  corps  of  assistants  have  attained  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  human  relationships  and  they  are  able  to  size 
up  applicants  through  a series  of  intimate  interrogations  to  ascertain 
qualifications  and  aptitude.  This  is  the  type  of  business  service  that 
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goes  beneath,  the  surface  and  that  renders  to  all  concerned  a definite, 
thorough,  and  intelligent  cooperation. 

The  operation  of  the  office  evidences  strong  progressive  policies  and 
efficient  administration  coupled  with  a desire  to  give  maximum  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  all  who  are  served  by  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  in  positions  all  the  people  who  apply,  or 
always  to  send  to  prospective  employers  just  the  kind  of  persons  they 
desire.  There  can  be  no  perfect  system  if  the  wheels  of  industry  are 
to  be  kept  moving,  but  the  constant  effort  is  to  do  the  very  best  that 
can  be  done  with  the  material  at  hand. 

The  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  Employment  Office  and  has  worked  with  it  in  a number  of  matters 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Officials  of  the  State  Employment 
Office  are  able  to  advise  as  to  the  labor  situation  and  prospects,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  an  increased  floating  supply,  and  to  prophesy  poten- 
tialities. This  is  especially  valuable  at  such  times  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  communicating  or  interviewing  prospective  new  indus- 
tries for  the  Harrisburg  community.  The  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  are  well  informed,  have  their  fingers  upon  the  pulse  of 
progress,  and  are  able  to  give  reliable  and  helpful  advice. 

Such  counsel  from  a State  Employment  Office  has  far  more  sub- 
stantiality than  if  it  came  from  an  independent  source,  so  that  the 
Employment  Office  in  that  respect  means  much  more  to  Harrisburg 
than  the  average  observer  might  think. 

To  the  man  who  has  been  long  employed  by  one  concern  and  loses 
his  position  when  the  concern  goes  out  of  town,  consolidates,  or  for 
some  other  reason  ceases  operation,  the  Employment  Office  is  of 
inestimable  value.  To  the  type  of  person  who  has  been  a steady 
worker  and  for  some  reason  changes  his  position,  and  must  find 
another,  it  is  of  great  help. 

Because  of  its  long  operation,  the  Employment  Office  now  supplies 
not  only  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  domestic  help,  clerks  for  depart- 
ment stores,  laborers  for  construction,  seasonal  assistants  for  farm- 
ers, but  it  also  places  a large  number  of  technically  trained  people: 
stenographers,  engineers,  accountants,  and  many  others. 

The  man  who  is  idle  knows  where  he  can  apply  for  available  posi- 
tions. Employment  is  thus  encouraged.  The  man  is  given  something 
to  do.  Idleness  is  destroyed  and  crime  decreased.  The  Employment 
Office,  therefore,  becomes  a social  bulwark.  It  means  that  there 
exists  in  the  community  another  institution  whose  aims  are  construc- 
tive and  whose  work  proves  this  daily. 

With  a direct  'contact  between  the  employer  and  the  employe,  a 
personal  touch  supervised  by  people  who  know  the  needs  of  the  em- 
ployer and  who  are  able  to  recognize  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
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cant,  a clearing  house  for  all  types  of  employment,  technical,  trained, 
skilled,  unskilled,  permanent,  and  temporary,  the  State  Employment 
Office  renders  a most  valuable  service. 

The  semi-monthly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  are  an  important  service,  and  in- 
creasing recognization  is  being  given  by  employers  of  this  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau.  This  bulletin  is  pre- 
pared with  skill,  written  in  terse,  commanding  style,  and  taken  with 
other  factors,  is  a barometer  of  business.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
uses  this  semi-monthly  report  together  with  business  publications  and 
charts,  the  comparison  of  building  permits,  post-office  receipts,  bank 
clearings,  and  other  indicators,  to  determine  conditions  in  the  city. 

Enjoying  the  contact  with  the  officials  of  the  State  Employment 
Office,  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  does,  it  would  suggest  that  em- 
ployers could  make  more  use  of  the  Employment  Office  by  placing 
their  problems  squarely  before  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants, 
telling  exactly  what  they  want,  and  then  utilizing  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  office  staff  in  the  selection  of  the  people  they  contem- 
plate employing.  The  State  has  provided  this  agency  and  a more 
complete  use  should  be  made  of  it  and  its  personnel. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  more  publicity  might  be  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  and  its  possibilities.  There  are  scores  of 
human-interest  stories  of  the  manner  in  which  applicants  are  re- 
ceived and  placed.  The  publication  of  these  stories  might  lead  others 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  which  are  without 
cost.  In  this  connection,  if  additional  appropriations  were  available, 
it  might  be  well  to  subdivide  the  office  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  so  that  certain  types  of  applicants  could  be  grouped 
and  interviewed  personally  and  separately  from  other  groups.  This 
would  bring  about  a more  intimate  relationship  and  might  result  in 
additional  facts  being  procured  bearing  upon  the  definite  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicants. 

It  would  seem  to  us  from  an  observer’s  viewpoint  that  perhaps  the 
Employment  Office  would  be  more  inviting  if  it  were  located  on  the 
ground  floor.  These  suggestions  are  offered  merely  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  officials  concerned,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  their 
own  experience  would  lead  them  to  adopt  the  best  methods  for  im- 
proving their  own  service. 

Contented  employment  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  economic 
life.  If  assistance  can  be  given  by  people  equipped  and  trained  to 
render  an  intelligent  and  complete  service,  opportunities  for  proper 
employment  are  enhanced  to  a considerable  extent.  If  the  employer 
who  needs  people  can  rely  upon  the  agency  to  select  for  him  the  best 

type  for  his  particular  purpose  from  the  material  at  hand  or  in  pros- 
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pect,  he  will  have  greater  confidence  in  his  own  force  and  will  be 
relieved  of  employment  worry.  Our  own  contact  with  the  people 
who  are  doing  this  job  in  Harrisburg  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  being  done  efficiently  and  well. 

THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  IN  JOHNS- 
TOWN IS  THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  OF  IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING  EMPLOY- 
MENT CONDITIONS 

By  Harry  Hesselbein, 

Managing  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

J ohnstown,  Pennsylvania 

A fair  question  deserving  a fair  answer.  The  State  Employment 
Office  in  Johnstown  means  conservation  of  the  time  of  the  worker 
seeking  employment  because  it  brings  him  into  immediate  contact 
with  employment  opportunity.  It  means  the  conservation  of  em- 
ployers’ money  because  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  reduce 
labor  turnover.  It  is  an  efficient  service  that  has  stabilized  labor 
conditions  generally  and  been  of  great  economic  value  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Nothing  so  destroys  the  morale  of  the  man  in  search  of  employment 
as  the  peddling  of  his  services  from  door  to  door.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  man  who  by  reason  of  education  and  training  is  mentally 
equipped  to  perform  an  efficient  service  in  business  and  technical 
vocations.  Observation  lias  shown  that  the  unwillingness  of  man  to 
engage  in  this  peddling  process  increases  in  exact  ratio  with  his  in- 
tellectual attainments.  He  has,  in  many  cases  by  dint  of  hard  study 
and  considerable  sacrifice,  prepared  himself  to  do  well  a piece  of  work 
requiring  special  knowledge,  and  quite  naturally  the  thought  of 
marketing  his  services  as  a peddler  sells  from  the  pack  on  his  back 
is  abhorrent  to  him. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  be  some  central  agency  with 
which  he  can  file  the  record  of  his  qualifications  and  to  Which  the  man 
seeking  that  particular  class  of  service  may  apply  for  it.  This  agency 
should  offer  a sendee  free  of  all  cost. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  society  generally  benefits  from  labor  satis- 
factorily employed  and  suffers  correspondingly  when  there  is  unem- 
ployment to  any  considerable  degree,  it  becomes  a proper  function  of 
our  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  supply  and  support  the  agency 
through  which  the  man  seeking  the  job  and  the  job  seeking  the  man 
may  be  brought  together. 

This  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  done,  and  in  Johnstown  it  has 
been  attended  by  a gratifying  degree  of  success.  The  Johnstown  office 


has  become  the  clearing  house  of  all  information  concerning  employ- 
ment conditions,  it  lias  achieved  an  enviable  record  in  the  placing  of 
the  jobless  in  remunerative  employment,  it  has  saved  industry  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  eliminating  the  necessity  for  importing  labor 
at  great  cost,  and  it  has  effected  an  immeasurable  reduction  in  unrest 
among  the  temporarily  unemployed.  In  short,  it  has  become  the  most 
useful  instrument  in  the  community  for  the  stabilizing  of  employ- 
ment conditions. 

The  Johnstown  office  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
effort  to  enlarge  its  service  by  the  inclusion  of  trained  technical 
workers  in  its  employment  opportunity  program.  Previously  its 
efforts  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  placing  of  common  labor,  do- 
mestic help  and  other  classes  of  workers  ordinarily  termed  non-pro- 
fessional and  non  technical. 

More  recently,  however,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  have  technical 
workers  tile  their  applications  and  considerable  success  has  attended 
the  effort  to  place  them.  Naturally,  the  degree  of  success  achieved  in 
this  field  depends  largely  upon  the  willingness  of  business  and  in- 
dustry to  file  with  the  office  their  requirements. 

The  service,  therefore,  can  be  enlarged  and  improved  only  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  employing  element.  That  this  cooperation 
should  be  readily  forthcoming  might  be  regarded  as  a foregone  con- 
clusion, and  yet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  persuasive 
methods  to  secure  it. 

To.  obtain  this  cooperation,  then,  becomes  the  task  not  only  of  the 
Employment  Office,  but  also  of  such  organizations  as  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  service  clubs  and  others.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be- 
cause of  its  close  affiliation  with  business  and  industry,  can  be  an 
especially  effective  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  cooperation  with 
the  Employment  Service.  They  should,  at  their  membership  meetings, 
in  their  bulletins  to  members,  and  in  the  contacts  of  their  officers  with 
merchants  and  industrial  executives,  use  every  means  to  acquaint  the 
latter  with  the  character  of  the  service  offered  by  the  Employment 
Office  and  urge  the  closest  cooperation  therewith.  The  fact  is  that 
the  kind  of  worker  they  require  can  thus  be  obtained  without  resort- 
ing to  the  expensive  and  frequently  unsatisfactory  method  of  advertis- 
ing in  newspapers  and  technical  publications.  Another  advantage  to 
the  employer  in  this  method  is  the  fact  that  he  need  not  interview 
large  numbers  of  applicants  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  the 
position  he  has  to  offer.  The  Employment  Office,  having  a complete 
record  of  the  qualifications,  technical  training  and  general  education- 
al equipment  of  a number  of  applicants,  as  well  as  the  exact  require- 
ments of  the  position  which  is  open,  is  usually  able  to  select  the  right 
man  for  the  job.  This  conserves  the  time  of  the  employer  and  of  the 
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numerous  workers  who  might  apply  unsuccessfully  for  the  position. 
That  it  also  saves  the  self-respect  of  those  who  might  be  unsuccess- 
ful is  obvious. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  the  Cooperative  Representative  Council  organ- 
ized in  Johnstown  has  contributed  a splendid  service  in  bringing 
about  a closer  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  the  Employ- 
ment Office.  The  Johnstown  office  has  been  very  ably  managed  by  the 
present  superintendent  and  has  won  the  confidence  of  labor  seeking 
employment  as  well  as  employers  seeking  labor.  Other  offices  can  be 
made  equally  effective  in  their  work,  if 

A well-chosen  Representative  Council  is  selected  to  act  with  it  in  an 
advisory  capacity, 

They  have  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
business  organizations. 

They  are  adequately  supported  by  the  press, 

And,  most  important  of  all, 

They  are  efficiently  and  conscientiously  managed. 

FILLING  LANCASTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  NEED 

By  Robert  Waddell 
Associate  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Lancaster , Pennsylvania. 

Since  June  1,  1924,  the  superintendent  of  the  Cooperative  State 
Employment  Office  in  Lancaster  has  been  spending  four  hours  each 
week  day  morning  at  his  desk  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  acting  as 
father  confessor  to  and  adviser  of  men  and  boys  out  of  jobs.  By  Oc- 
tober 1,  1926,  he  had  listened  to  the  pleas  of  4,791  job  seekers  and  had 
placed  2,063  of  the  2,750  applicants. 

But  greater  far  than  the  service  indicated  by  these  figures  is  the 
successful  effort  made  to  influence  men  and  boys  to  increase  their 
earning  power  by  taking  some  form  of  specialized  or  vocational  train- 
ing available  in  Lancaster  at  little  or  no  cost,  to  fit  themselves  for 
better  jobs. 

Within  the  last  year  the  superintendent  has  had  826  vocational 
interviews,  the  results  of  which  have  been  noted  in  many  enrollments 
in  the  various  specialized  and  vocational  courses  to  be  had  in  Lancas- 
ter. This  type  of  service,  particularly  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munity Service  Association  and  the  American  Legion,  has  done  much 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  and  families  stricken  with  physical 
disability  and  consequent  unemployment. 

The  formation  of  a branch  of  the  State  Employment  Office  in 
Lancaster  concentrated  the  scattered  and  haphazard  employment  ef- 
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forts  formerly  exerted  by  various  organizations;  and  was  made  pos- 
sible by  equipment,  stationary,  and  some  financial  return  provided 
by  the  State;  quarters  and  a secretary  provided  by  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.; 
and  franking  privileges  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

This  office  in  addition  to  furnishing  a much-needed  central-clearing 
house  for  employment  needs  extended  the  field  for  both  local  labor 
and  local  employers  by  offering  state-wide  facilities  through  other 
branches  of  its  kind  in  the  State  for  the  interchange  of  labor  as  the 
needs  of  the  several  communities  varied. 

The  local  office  has  economized  time  and  expense  by  selecting  men 
sent  out  on  the  basis  of  vocational  fitness,  and  also  functions  as  a 
ready  information  bureau  on  all  questions  concerning  legal  regula- 
tions applying  to  the  employment  of  various  types  of  labor,  parti- 
cularly in  connection  with  women  and  children. 

The  superintendent  in  connection  with  his  employment  office 
duties  is  advised  by  a council  of  representatives  from  the  various 
types  of  labor  and  civic  organizations  from  which  he  gains  a larger 
viewpoint,  enabling  him  to  render  wider  and  more  intelligent  ser- 
vice in  aiding  high  school  and  college  graduates  to  obtain  their  first 
jobs  suited  to  give  them  groundwork  towards  their  ultimate  life  em- 
ployment, and  in  aiding  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  County  in  procuring 
extra  harvest  hands  during  the  slack  industrial  season  of  the  city. 
The  Lancaster  office  has  been  functioning  remarkably  well  consider- 
ing the  part-time  basis  upon  which  it  is  operated. 

Should  the  Lancaster  office  ever  go  on  a full-time  basis  there  would 
be  much  room  for  helpful  publicity  work  in  informing  the  general 
public,  both  employer  and  employe  in  Lancaster  City  and  County, 
concerning  the  type  of  service  the  office  is  rendering.  Right  now,  how- 
ever, both  the  two  hundred  local  employers  each  year  who  use  the 
service  of  the  office,  and  the  more  than  sufficient  supply  of  applicants 
for  jobs  that  report  from  day  to  day,  furnish  more  than  enough  work 
to  keep  the  local  superintendent  busy  during  the  four  hours  of  each 
business  day  morning  during  which  the  office  is  open. 

THE  TEMPORARY  CESSATION  OF  THE  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  EMPHASIZES 
ITS  VALUE  TO  MCKEESPORT 

By  W.  A.  Cornelius 

Manager,  'National  Tube  Company,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 

For  more  than  a year  the  City  of  McKeesport  was  without  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office.  It  was  because  of 
the  temporary  cessation  of  this  service  that  the  people  of  McKeesport, 
especially  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  men  and  women  seeking 
employment,  were  brought  to  see  its  value. 
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The  matter  of  bringing  together  the  man  or  woman  seeking  a job 
and  the  one  desiring  to  employ  such  person  was  attended  to  in  a 
haphazard  manner  by  such  organizations  as  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Elks  Club  and  the  churches  of 
the  city.  As  a consequence,  there  was  a great  over  lapping  and  in- 
efficient handling  of  this  most  necessary  phase  of  welfare  work. 

While  the  big  employers  of  labor  in  the  city  have  their  own  em- 
ployment departments,  there  was  a great  number  of  smaller  em- 
ployers and  individuals  who  were  handicapped  in  securing  men  and 
women  for  their  work,  because  there  was  no  centralized  office  to  help 
them.  This  situation  obtained  until  a cooperative  arrangement  for 
an  employment  office  was  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Employment  and  the  McKeesport  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  State  was  to 
supply  office  equipment,  stationery,  and  pay  a small  sum  toward  the 
salary  of  the  placement  clerk.  This  arrangement  was  entered  into  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a conference  called  to  which  were  invited  all 
employers  of  labor  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  An  address  was  made 
outlining  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment.  The  local  employ- 
ers were  urged  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  every  way  possible.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  meeting  an  office  was  opened  in  McKeesport  which  has 
fully  justified  itself.  There  is  now  provided  in  McKeesport  an  office 
for  the  general  public  and  a centrally  organized,  supervised  service  for 
the  use  of  employers  and  persons  seeking  employment,  both  men  and 
women.  We  have  received  many  calls  from  big  plants  that  have  their 
own  employment  departments,  and  have  served  the  smaller  employers 
including  the  business  houses,  and  also  provided  the  homes  of  the 
city  with  domestic  help. 

The  fact  that  the  office  is  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  whose  doors 
are  never  closed,  makes  the  service  available  not  only  for  the  hours 
advertised,  from  8 to  12  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  practically  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  This  office  has  not  only  been  able  to  help 
men  and  women  find  jobs,  but  in  various  ways  has,  by  advice  and 
volunteer  assistance,  been  able  to  keep  together  families  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  broken  up.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Employment  Office  of  McKeesport,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  not  only 
gives  this  service  to  employers,  but  also  is  at  the  disposal  of  those 
seeking  a job,  giving  the  free  advice  and  service  of  the  various  spe- 
cialists employed  by  the  association.  Through  this  office  and  the  help 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quite  a number  of  foreign  men  have  been  enabled 
to  take  out  their  citizenship  papers. 

The  service  of  this  office  could  doubtless  be  improved  and  increased 
if  the  office  were  to  have  one  man  devote  eight  hours  a day  to  the  job. 
As  it  is,  our  placement  clerk  gives  only  four  hours, — 8 to  12  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  which  necessarily  curtails  a larger  expenditure. 
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From  our  experience,  we  believe  that  our  service  can  be  improved  and 
increased  by  keeping  it  before  the  employers  of  labor,  both  large  and 
small  concerns.  The  most  effective  Avay  that  we  have  discovered  is  to 
have  conferences  of  employers,  employment  superintendents,  and 
others  to  discuss  the  betterment  of  the  work.  This  also  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  the  various  heads  of  employment  agencies  to  get 
better  acquainted,  and  is  of  great  value  in  carrying  out  the  contem- 
plated service  of  a State  Employment  Office.  The  bulletin  that  is 
issued  by  the  various  offices  is  certainly  another  way  of  adding  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  service.  The  visits  by  the  State  Director, 
checking  up  the  work  of  the  local  office,  and  throwing  out  suggestions 
which  are  most  helpful  to  our  McKeesport  project  is  another 
much  appreciated  and  necessary  method  of  improvement.  We  have 
found  that  the  local  newspapers  are  at  all  times  willing  to  give  us 
free  news  items  pertaining  to  the  needs,  and  showing  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  best  meduim  for  advertising  our  work,  and  invariably  brings  its 
returns. 

COOPERATION  OF  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OF- 
FICE AND  Y.  M C.  A.  STANDARDIZES  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE  IN  OIL  CITY 

By  Y.  A.  Redfield 

General  Manager,  Citizen  Light  and  Power  Company, 

Acting  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

One  of  the  policies  of  the  Oil  City  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion since  its  beginning  has  been  the  assisting  of  persons  in  securing 
employment  and  the  finding  of  persons  for  those  employers  who  were 
looking  for  men,  as  well  as  rendering  service  to  the  community  in 
general. 

Each  year  a number  of  persons  were  helped,  but  only  in  a limited 
way  as  the  association  was  working  alone  and  had  no  official  connec- 
tion with  any  employment  organization.  This  service  as  rendered  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  free  to  whomever  requested  it. 

Information  was  received  relative  to  the  sendee  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  cooperation  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  serving  the  public  through  a cooperative  arragement. 
A meeting  was  held  with  the  director,  resulting  in  the  opening  of  a 
Cooperative  State  Employment  Office  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Through  its  connection  with  various  employment  offices  of  the 
State  connected  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  a 
much  wider  field  of  service  was  opened.  When  employment  was  at 
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a low  ebb,  a number  of  skilled  mechanics  were  placed  in  jobs  out  of 
the  city  thereby  tiding  them  over  during  the  depression. 

A daily  clearance  report  sent  to  the  director  of  employment  at 
Harrisburg,  with  daily  letters  from  him  of  the  requirements  of  other 
State  offices,  provides  an  excellent  avenue  for  the  dissemination  of 
employment  needs. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  services  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  the  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office  in  Oil 
City  has  provided  a real  service  to  the  community.  Weekly  and 
semi-monthly  reports  are  received  which  give  accurate  statements  of 
business  conditions  in  the  various  cities  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  operates1  employment  offices.  This 
information  is  of  value  in  many  ways. 

In  Oil  City  there  were  a number  of  organizations  trying  to  find  em- 
ployment for  women.  Through  an  arrangement  now  completed  with 
them,  all  requests  for  female  help  and  employment  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Employment  Office,  thus  better  serving  all  con- 
cerned. 

A large  list  of  classified  applicants  on  file  and  the  ability  of  the 
state  office  to  quickly  fill  requisitions  for  employment  have  been  the 
biggest  helps  to  employers  of  this  district.  The  public  utilities  com- 
panies have  received  real  service,  this  being  made  possible  by  use  of 
telephone,  or  by  going  direct  to  home  of  applicant  and  seeing  that 
the  men  required  were  on  the  job  in  a very  short  time,  in  many 
instances  less  than  one  hour. 

One  of  the  big  helps  in  being  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Employment,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  of  the  State,  has 
been  the  ability  to  secure  men  of  high  calibre,  as  well  as  semi-skilled 
persons  and  laborers. 

The  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office  of  Oil  City  has  been  able 
to  tide  over  cases  of  unemployment  during  slack  times  by  putting 
those  out  of  work  in  touch  with  jobs  in  other  cities.  This  arrangement 
has  not  worked  a hardship  on  local  industry  as  practically  100  per 
cent  of  those  sent  out  of  town  returned  to  their  regular  local  jobs 
as  soon  as  business  conditions  improved  and  their  local  plants 
sent  for  them.  From  an  economic  standpoint  this  is  a worth  while 
proposition. 

Only  through  the  full  and  hearty  cooperation  of  industry  can  this 
service  be  improved  and  increased.  In  some  plants  there  are  well- 
organized  employment  offices  that  hire  the  various  classes  of  labor 
required  for  their  respective  plants  from  the  number  applying  to  them 
each  day.  If  the  plant  employment  offices  were  instructed  to  call  upon 
the  local  State  Employment  Office  for  their  requirements,  and  this 
arrangement  were  broadcast  through  the  newspapers  and  other 
sources,  all  job  seekers  would  apply  at  the  State  Employment  Office, 
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und  it  would  then  become  the  local  clearing  house  for  labor  require- 
ments. This  would  not  detract  from  the  plant  office  but  would  widen 
its  field  by  placing  it  in  a better  position  through  the  daily  clearance 
report  service. 

As  most  business  realizes  the  value  of  advertising  and  seeks  to  sell 
its  products  through  the  medium  of  advertising,  it  might  be  well  to 
outline  an  advertising  policy  in  each  territory  served  by  each  office 
telling  of  the  real  service  offered,  and  stressing  the  relationship  of 
each  State  Office  to  all  others,  and  how  this  relationship  increases 
the  possibility  of  securing  employment.  This  advertising  might  be 
done  by  the  use  of  posters,  newspaper  write-ups,  stereoptican  slides, 
bulletins  to  employers,  and  other  methods. 

WHAT  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
MEANS  TO  THE  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  TO  EM- 
PLOYERS 

By  Linda  S.  Patton 

Employment  Division,  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

This  is  an  age  of  service,  as  even  the  most  unthinking  person  will 
admit,  though  we  are  beginning  to  take  most  of  this  service  for 
granted  and  are  rarely  conscious  of  it  except  when  some  accident 
results  in  a temporary  deprivation.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  our  steam  heated  houses  and  apartments,  our  telephones  and 
telegraph,  our  electric  cooking  and  cleaning  appliances,  that  wTe  no 
longer  regard  them  as  luxuries,  but  merely  as  the  necessities  of  every 
day  existence.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  may  be  inclined  to  pass  over  and 
take  for  granted  one  of  the  greatest  forms  of  service,  a service  which 
is  offered  without  charge,  fee,  or  gratuity  of  any  kind,  and  for  which 
“Service  Stations”  are  maintained  in  all  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
of  the  State. 

To  work,  to  eat,  to  have  some  hours  for  recreation  and  pleasure, 
and  to  sleep,  constitute  not  only  the  day  of  the  average  person,  but  life 
itself, — day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year.  To 
lack  any  one  of  these  four  things  is  to  be  without  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  life,  and  unfortunately,  three  of  these  necessities  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  fourth, — work.  The  unlucky  individual  who 
is  unemployed  and  has  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  food  or  in- 
dulge in  pleasure  is  apt  to  be  too  much  harassed  by  worry  to  find 
refuge  in  sleep, — so,  on  work  depends  life,  health,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Work  is  basic.  There  can  be  no  progress,  no  achievement 
without  work. 

The  old  saying  that  the  world  owes  us  a living  is  true  in  one  sense 
at  least, — there  is  a place  somewhere  for  each  and  every  one  in  the 


scheme  of  tilings  if  we  can  only  find  it,  a niche  which  we  can  fill 
satisfactorily  and  in  which  we  will  he  contented.  But  as  many  of  us 
know,  it  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  find  this  place  and  the  be- 
wildered worker  may  hunt  for  days  and  perhaps  weeks  unable  to 
locate  the  kind  of  employment  for  which  she  is  fitted  and  where  she 
is  needed.  The  State  Employment  Office  offers  her  a great  service,  a 
real  help  in  locating  work.  It  aims  to  be  the  specialist  who  can  find 
for  her  the  kind  of  work  she  can  do  or  at  least  let  her  know  what 
chances  there  are  for  her  to  find  it,  in  the  particular  locality  where 
she  happens  to  be. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  State  Employment  Office  means  to  the 
girls  and  women  of  Philadelphia.  First  comes  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  The  young  girl  of  today,  leaving  school,  bright,  en- 
thusiastic, and  eager,  is  in  demand  everywhere.  The  prospective  em- 
ployer sees  in  her  the  potential  employe:  what  he  can  train  her  to 
become,  and  as  a woman’s  business  life  is  very  often  limited  to  the 
pre-matrimonial  years,  employers  feel  that  in  hiring  her  at  the  outset, 
they  gain  the  benefit  of  her  best  and  most  productive  period.  The 
problem  for  these  girls  is  not  the  immediate  securing  of  a position,  for 
there  are  usually  a number  available,  but  rather  in  the  selection  of  the 
kind  of  work  which  will  afford  them  a future  and  give  them  a course 
in  the  best  of  all  schools, — experience.  While  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accurately  determine  just  what  line  the  undeveloped  abilities  of  these 
young  girls  may  eventually  take,  it  is  possible  to  discover  if  they  have 
shown  in  their  studies  any  peculiar  or  outstanding  ability  and  to  help 
them  obtain  the  kind  of  work  which  will  develop  this  talent.  For  the 
girls  who  have  never  shown  more  than  average  ability  or  liking  for 
any  study,  and  they  are  legion,  it  is  well  to  recommend  to  them  any 
kind  of  detail  work  which  will  develop  patience  and  accuracy  and  give 
them  a chance  to  find  themselves  later  on. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  brings  to  large  concerns  many  of  the 
girls  just  starting  oxit  in  business  life  is  the  reputation  of  employing 
girls  of  high  calibre,  education,  and  refinement;  and  also  the  parents’ 
knowledge  that  working  conditions  will  be  the  best,  physically  and 
morally.  However,  it  is  impossible  for  the  large  firms  to  employ  them 
all  and  many  must  seek  positions  elsewhere.  The  State  Employment' 
Office  through  its  wide  knowledge  of  the  city,  can  direct  these  girls 
to  other  desirable  positions  with  smaller  but  equally  reputable  con- 
cerns, positions  which  they  could  never  find  by  themselves  and  of 
which  they  might  be  doubtful  without  recommendation,  for  in  fact, 
young  girls  really  want  references  regarding  prospective  employers, 
and  parents  have  a natural  dread  of  having  their  daughters  work  in 
unsuitable  or  perhaps  questionable  environment.  The  State  Employ- 
ment Office  is  facing  this  problem  and  helping  to  solve  it  every  day, 


consulting  witli  both  parents  and  employers,  and  making  sure  that 
the  working  environment  of  the  girl  is  all  that  the  parents  could 
wish. 

The  State  Employment  Office  can  also  protect  girls  from  exploita- 
tion in  wild-cat  schemes.  If  an  employer  wishes  girls  to  deliver 
samples  of  soap  from  door  to  door,  they  should  understand  exactly 
what  they  are  to  do  and  not  expect  that  they  will  be  saleswomen  be- 
hind  the  counter  of  a store.  The  wages  and  hours  should  be  carefully 
explained  before  going  on  the  job  and  these  statements  backed  up  by 
fact. 

Trained  women,  possessing  skill  and  experience,  should  know  and 
appreciate  the  service  which  the  State  Employment  Office  renders 
them.  To  sell  their  services  to  the  best  advantage,  they  must  know 
where  positions  exist,  what  market  price  they  can  command  and 
whether  vacancies  are  numerous,  enabling  them  to  wait  and  perhaps 
hold  to  a certain  price,  or  are  very  few  and  difficult  to  locate.  As 
the  State  Employment  Office  views  the  city  as  a whole,  it  can  fore- 
cast for  the  experienced  woman  just  what  her  chances  will  be  to 
locate  suitably  and  quickly. 

To  the  middle-aged  or  older  woman,  the  State  Employment  Service 
is  a tower  of  strength.  Many  of  these  women  lack  training  of  any 
kind  and  have  been  thrust  into  business  life  through  reverses,  many 
are  widows  and  some  are  trained  workers,  who  after  giving  years  of 
faithful  service  to  some  concern,  find  themselves  out  of  work  because 
their  firms  have  gone  out  of  business  or  their  employers  have  died. 
With  nothing  but  letters  of  recommendation  and  perhaps  slightly 
antiquated  ideas  of  business  methods,  such  workers  find  themselves 
hopelessly  outdistanced  by  younger  women  who  have  their  best  years 
in  front  instead  of  behind  them.  The  State  Employment  Office  has 
made  a careful  survey  and  study  of  the  city  in  order  to  locate  the 
employers  who  are  willing  to  discount  the  years  and  the  graying 
hair,  in  favor  of  the  willingness,  gratitude,  and  fidelity  which  the 
older  woman  so  often  brings  to  her  job;  who  can  turn  a complacent 
ear  to  the  garrulous  details  of  health,  knowing  that  his  work  will 
receive  the  same  pathetic  attention  to  detail ; who  avoid  hurting  these 
overly  sensitive  natures,  appreciating  the  equally  sensitive  honor 
which  does  not  waste  an  employer’s  time  or  material  and  would  not 
appropriate  for  personal  use  even  a postage  stamp  unless  they  had 
honestly  paid  for  it.  The  State  Employment  Service  knows  all  the 
places  which  only  older  women  can  fill ; the  home  vacancies ; the 
institutional  positions  which  young  women  would  not  consider  and 
the  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  where  a few  additional  years  help  in- 
stead of  hindering.  If  we  could  canvass  our  big  city  today,  we  would 
find  hundreds  of  these  older  women  who  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the 
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State  Employment  Office,  the  home  work  or  little  job  which  has  kept 
want  and  desolation  at  bay. 

In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  numerous  applicants  a 
card  index  is  kept  on  which  are  listed  age,  education,  experience,  and 
any  particular  qualifications.  A record  is>  also  kept  of  every  firm  or 
individual  employer  who  has  registered  at  any  time  with  the  State 
Employment  Office.  If  an  unusually  well-qualified  applicant  comes 
in,  and  there  is  no  call  from  an  employer  for  her  particular  type, 
the  telephone  is  used  and  various  firms  are  called  to  find  out  if  they 
can  employ  her.  Thus  the  demand  may  be  anticipated  and  a girl 
placed  at  once,  who  might,  if  permitted  to  leave  the  office,  lose  several 
days  or  perhaps  a week  of  precious  time. 

What  the  State  Employment  means  to  the  Employers  of 

Philadelphia. 

The  State  Employment  Service  is  valuable  to  employers  as  a source 
of  supply  and  the  degree  of  value  depends  on  how  well  they  make 
known  the  needs  and  requirements  of  their  particular  lines  of  busi- 
ness. The  importance  of  an  Employment  Department  to  a firm  of  any 
size  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  but  its  value  is  predicated  on  a 
close  and  careful  study,  not  only  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but  the  types 
of  people  who  are  acceptable  to  managers  and  foremen,  and  who 
will  fit  into  the  organization. 

To  find  people  who  are  capable  of  performing  a certain  kind  of 
work  is  relatively  easy ; to  select  those,  who  are  not  only  capable,  but 
will  be  happy  and  satisfied  while  doing  it,  is  a more  difficult  matter, 
yet  it  is  the  root  and  base  of  all  successful  employment  work. 

Thus  around  the  skeleton  of  the  work,  we  must  consider  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  organization,  the  people  with  whom  the  applicant  is 
to  work  and  of  which  she  must  become  a part,  the  nerves  and  muscles 
or  managerial  force  which  animates  the  whole  and  makes  it  a living, 
sentient  body  governed  by  the  head.  The  new  person  must  be  taker, 
in  and  assimilated,  as  nourishment  is  by  the  body,  must  become  part 
of  this  working  whole,  or  she  will  “run  like  poison  through  the  blood” 
and  become  a disrupting,  disorganizing  influence.  Can  we  then  blame 
the  employer  for  clinging  to  his  ideas  or  ideals  of  what  he  wants? 

This  point  of  individual  preference  is  of  immense  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  things ; in  fact,  so  vital  a point  is  it  with  most  employers 
that  the  skill  or  ability  of  an  applicant  makes  little  impression  if  her 
personality  and  appearance  are  disagreeable  or  repulsive  to  his  tastes. 
But  how  fortunate  that  tastes  differ  so  greatly.  The  quiet,  capable 
girl,  highly  valued  by  many  employers  seems  lifeless  and  phlegmatic 
to  the  man  who  likes  the  quick,  snappy  type,  and  the  soft,  feminine 
girl,  however  capable,  looks  all  wrong  to  the  man  who  visualizes 
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brains  as  existing  only  behind  a high  forehead  with  plainly  banded 
hair.  While  the  State  Employment  Office  could  not  begin  to  study  all 
the  small  preferences  of  the  hundreds  of  employers  with  whom  they 
deal,  they  can  understand  in  a general  way,  the  type  desired  and  save 
the  applicant  time  and  disappointment  by  not  sending  her  after  posi- 
tions for  which  she  is  physically  or  temperamentally  disqualified. 

The  uselessness  of  recommending  applicants  who  do  not  fit  an 
employer's  ideas  of  the  kind  he  wants,  reminds  me  of  a young  man 
who  was  doing  employment  work  during  the  very  trying  period  follow- 
ing the  war.  He  was  successful  in  interviewing  and  recommending 
men,  but  had  no  luck  whatever  with  girls,  who  were  almost  invariably 
rejected.  The  reasons  seemed  in  many  cases  evasive  and  inadequate, 
consisting  mostly  of  remarks  such  as  “Do  not  think  she  wall  stay,” 
Not  quite  our  type,”  ‘‘Hardly  strong  enough”  and  similar  excuses. 
The  forewoman  who  was  hiring  the  girls  was  noted  as  fair-dealing, 
considerate  and  unusually  pleasant  to  those  under  her  control,  but 
she  had  certain  fixed  ideas  regarding  personal  appearance  and  con- 
duct and  a slightly  unreasonable  hatred  for  rouge,  powder  and  blousy 
hair.  She  would  not  employ  married  women,  believing  them  irregular 
workers,  and  while  she  never  gave  these  reasons  for  rejecting  girls, 
they  were  nevertheless  behind  all  such  refusals.  The  young  man 
who  began  to  be  annoyed  and  worried  by  his  consistent  failures,  was 
made  acquainted  with  these  facts  and  told  to  proceed  along  lines 
which  would  please  her.  A little  later  he  joyfully  announced  to  a 
co-worker  that  he  had  found  the  right  girl  for  Miss  Blank,  the  fore- 
woman. 

“Did  you  see  that  girl  I just  sent  up  ? Well,  I certainly  did  a good 
piece  of  employment  work  with  her.  I got  her  to  go  over  in  the 
corner  and  wipe  off  all  that  lipstick  stuff  and  tuck  her  hair  up  under 
her  hat.  She  managed  to  let  her  skirt  down  a little  so  it  didn’t  look 
so  bad  and  put  her  wedding  ring  in  her  pocket.  Then  I sent  her  up 
and  I bet  shell  be  taken.”  And  she  was — but  he  had  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  not  good  employment  work  to  give  an  employer  everything 
that  she  didn’t  want,  dressed  up  to  look  like  something  that  she  did. 

The  immense  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  an  employer  by  the  State 
Employment  Service  is  becoming  more  fully  appreciated.  By  placing 
an  advertisement  in  the  “Help  Wanted”  columns  of  the  city  papers, 
any  employer  can  easily  secure,  in  a few  hours,  many  applicants  of 
all  ages  and  degrees  of  ability,  but  there  is  much  labor  involved  in 
winnowing  through  the  chaff  to  find  the  grains  of  wheat  possibly 
concealed  there.  Considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  must 
be  made  to  talk  to  fifty  applicants  in  the  hope  that  the  fifty-first  may 
show  signs  of  promise;  so  employers  should  be  glad  to  turn  to  the 
State  Employment  Office  and  say,  “Send  me  a girl  for  that  vacancy 
in  our  Supply  Department.  You  know  the  kind  I wTant.” 
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In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  State  Employment  Office  can  render 
most  valuable  service  to  employers  by  keeping  before  its  applicants 
the  market  price  which  their  particular  type  of  ability  commands. 
This  avoids  haggling  or  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  who 
may  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a “going”  wage,  but  does  not  wish 
to  be  considered  a grinding  tyrant  if  lie  refuses  the  fancy  price  de- 
manded by  some  applicant  who  lias  an  inflated  idea  of  her  own  su- 
perior skill  or  talent.  In  one  instance  recently  a certain  office  laid  off 
a number  of  workers,  more  or  less  skilled,  but  whose  salaries  were 
decidedly  above  the  present  market  price.  One  young  lady  made  a 
round  herself  of  various  large  firms,  asking  a figure  equivalent  to 
what  she  had  been  recently  receiving,  and  on  refusal,  expressing  her- 
self in  language  more  forceful  than  polite,  regarding  the  “grinding 
policy  of  big  firms,  making  large  profits  and  paying  small  wages.” 
When  this  young  lady  eventually  reached  the  State  Employment 
Office,  she  heard  the  truth  regarding  what  employers,  big  or  little, 
were  paying  girls  of  her  calibre  and  it  was  then,  and  then  only,  that 
she  realized  the  truth  of  the  situation  and  was  willing  to  take  a posi- 
tion at  the  market  wage. 

Workers  from  other  cities  are  greatly  benefited  by  consulting  the 
State  Employment  Office  as  they  can  become  at  once  acquainted  with 
the  difference  in  price,  if  any,  which  they  must  expect,  and  this  is 
often  necessary  as  people  from  small  communities  nearly  always  be- 
lieve that  a big  city  must  offer  big  wages.  They  may  be  saved  an  ex- 
pensive change  of  location  if  frankly  informed  that  they  are  probably 
as  well  off  in  their  own  home  towns. 

The  State  Employment  can  also  do  quiet  but  effective  work  in 
helping  to  reduce  turnover  by  talking  to  and  advising  girls  who  wish 
to  change  their  positions  because  of  the  erroneous  belief  that  other 
firms  are  offering  more  money  or  shorter  hours.  Many  of  these  girls 
are  disgruntled  for  purely  imaginary  reasons  and  if  told  that  a 
change  will  not  bring  them  higher  wages  or  brighter  prospects,  they 
return  to  their  jobs  in  a better  frame  of  mind  and  with  the  honest 
determination  to  make  good.  Many  girls  can  be  salvaged  in  this  way 
who  would  speedily  drift  into  the  “floater”  class,  always  looking  for 
the  perfect  job  which  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 

The  cooperation  of  employers  in  sending  to  the  State  Office  the 
workers  Avho  do  not.  fit  into  the  peculiar  requirements  of  their  own 
organizations  should  also  help  to  increase  the  value  of  its  service,  bv 
making  it  the  employment  clearing  house  of  the  city.  When  a firm  for 
any  reason,  is  obliged  to  reduce  its  working  force,  a call  should  be 
given  the  State  Employment  Office  and  the  girls  referred  there,  so 
that  if  there  are  other  vacancies  in  that  line  of  work,  these  trained 
workers  may  be  transferred  at  once.  If  no  positions  of  this  kind  are 
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listed,  by  calling  on  other  firms  in  that  business  it  is  sometimes  poss- 
ible to  place  a few  girls,  and  in  this  way,  by  locating  one  or  two, 
here  and  there,  eventually  all  are  absorbed. 

In  taking  care  of  the  less  desirable  class  of  applicants,  (always  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  which  the  State  Employment  Office  must 
face),  workers  of  little  skill  or  undesirable  appearance  and  manner, 
every  effort  is  made  to  place  them  in  the  kind  of  work  they  can  per- 
form. House  to  house  canvassing,  distributing  samples,  packing,  fill- 
ing bottles,  nothing  is  neglected  which  will  offer  the  most  unpromis- 
ing applicant  a job  of  some  kind. 

Recently,  you  may  have  noticed  on  our  streets  a novelty  in  the  shape 
of  girl  taxi  drivers  and  as  these  feminine  drivers  piloted  their  cabs 
in  and  out  of  the  maze  of  traffic,  the  casual  observer  may  have 
wondered  where  and  how  so  many  skilled  and  careful  drivers  of  the 
gentler  sex  were  obtained.  Early  in  June  of  this  year,  the  State 
Employment  Office  was  asked  for  help  of  this  kind  by  a certain 
taxicab  company  who  suddenly  decided  to  embark  on  this  novel 
venture.  By  the  twentieth  of  July  the  first  fleet  of  taxicabs,  driven 
by  girls  was  on  the  street,  manned  by  licensed  experienced  drivers, 
who  had  successfully  passed  a physical  examination  and  whose 
personal  and  working  records  had  been  carefully  investigated.  One 
girl  was  a Wellesley  graduate,  who  had  a penchant  for  driving,  four 
had  driven  ambulances  in  France  during  the  World  War,  and  all 
were  of  the  type  who  had  the  safety  of  their  passengers  in  mind, 
rather  than  a passing  flirtation  with  some  boy  on  the  street.  The 
uniforms  they  wore  had  been  made  from  designs  furnished  by  the 
State  Employment  Office,  and  the  employment  forms  which  they 
signed,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  same  office.  When  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  can  put  over  a piece  of  work  of  this  kind,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  what  its  service  should  eventually  mean  to 
employers  of  this  city. 

It  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  there  is  no  more  valuable  form 
of  public  service  than  that  which  the  State  Employment  can  afford 
nor  any  more  tangible  return  for  the  expenditure  of  the  tax  payers’ 
money.  In  its  purpose,  scope,  and  actual  performance,  we  should 
help  the  State  Employment  to  live  up  to  its  slogan, — “A  place  for 
every  girl  and  woman,  and  every  girl  and  woman  in  her  place.” 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SER- 
VICE MEAN  TO  THE  MANUFACTURER 
AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKER? 

By  L.  W.  Moseley 

Employment  Manager,  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Since  the  World  War,  many  industrialists  have  noted  a growing 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  jobber  and  retailer  to  order  in  large 
quantities  or  buy  futures.  It  has  become  common  practice  in  many 
lines  to  buy  only  for  immediate  needs  and  leave  for  the  manufacturer 
the  task  of  carrying  stock  or  speeding  up  production  to  meet  these 
spasmodic  demands. 

It  seems  to  many  industrialists  that  the  cost  of  carrying  finished 
products  in  stock  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  demand  is  prohibitive.  Their  only  recourse  is  to  in- 
crease production  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a short  time.  This 
results  in  many  industrial  workers  being  employed  for  limited 
periods  and  then  thrown  on  the  labor  market  to  find  a position. 

This  creates  a very  real  need  for  a State  Employment  Service. 
The  economic  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  of  idle  men  can  be,  and  is, 
materially  reduced  by  the  service  rendered  by  the  State  Employment 
Offices.  A sendee  functioning  along  scientific  lines  should  be  in 
touch  with  industrial  needs,  not  only  in  the  city  in  which  the  office 
is  located,  but  also,  with  the  conditions  throughout  the  State.  They 
could  then  allocate  the  so-called  casual  laborer  to  the  vicinity 
where  he  is  needed.  This  service  is  performed  to  some  extent  now 
by  the  private  employment  exchange  but  it  is  economically  a State 
function. 

In  Philadelphia,  many  textile  and  allied  industries  are  located  in 
one  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  textile  worker  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  to  find  a job  in  that  locality.  This  is  naturally 
good  business  on  his  part,  but  how  much  better  if  he  could  go  to  a 
State  office  and  be  advised  of  the  various  openings  in  his  trade  and 
then  apply  at  the  factory  that  may  be  most  desirable  from  his 
standpoint. 

This  should  work  out  advantageously  for  the  manufacturer  also, 
as,  instead  of  depending  on  the  casual  applicant  at  the  gate,  he  could 
notify  the  State  office  of  his  needs  and  be  supplied  through  the 
central  bureau. 

Skilled  mechanics,  clerks,  technical  men,  and  those  generally  re- 
garded as  superior  types  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  apply  to  the 
State  Employment  Office  for  aid.  This  feeling  is  in  a great  measure 
due  to  the  lack  of  general  information  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
State  Employment  Service. 
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The  manufacturer  who  has  made  use  of  the  service  has  been 
convinced  of  its  value.  A certain  company  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  Philadelphia,  some  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
the  State  Employment  Office  acts  in  a great  measure  for  it  as  a down- 
town office.  The  service  needs  more  publicity.  The  general  public 
should  be  made  more  familiar  with  its  functions,  and  the  indus- 
trialist would  undoubtedly  make  greater  use  of  the  service  if  he  had 
more  general  knowledge  of  its  ability  to  help  him. 

The  location  of  the  office  in  Philadelphia  is  ideal  but  the  physical 
condition  of  the  office  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Private  in- 
dustry has  recognized,  pretty  generally,  that  an  attractive  employ- 
ment department  makes  a lasting  impression  on  the  worker.  Why 
should  not  this  hold  good  for  the  public  service?  Better  physical 
conditions  at  the  Philadelphia  office  would  very  largely  increase 
the  number  of  high  grade  applicants  and  would  make  possible  a 
larger  measure  of  service  which  the  Department  is  so  willing  to 
render.  It  is  possible  for  this  service  to  be  so  developed  that  in  the 
event  of  its  being  found  necessary  to  lay  off  any  large  number  of 
workers,  the  State  Employment  Office  would  be  notified  some  days 
in  advance  and  be  in  a position  to  help  the  worker  make  his  readjust- 
ment with  the  minimum  economic  loss. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
MEAN  TO  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  WOMEN 
AND  TO  THE  WORKING  WOMEN 
OF  PITTSBURGH? 

By  Miss  M.  A.  Maloney 

Employment  Manager , Eaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  Permsylvania 

The  State  Employment  Office  is  in  a position  to  give  most  valuable 
service  to  both  the  employer  and  the  applicant  for  work.  In  order 
to  give  service  the  State  Employment  Office  should  be  well  known 
to  the  employers  of  the  community.  It  is  necessary  that  the  work- 
ing public  also  know  this  free  service  for  obtaining  a position. 

After  the  State  Employment  Office  is  recognized  in  the  community, 
the  nest  step  is  to  learn  the  different  kinds  of  positions  that  the 
various  industries  and  employers  have  vacant  from  time  to  time. 
The  placement  interviewer  should  find  out  the  different  duties  re- 
quired to  be  performed  in  the  various  types  of  positions.  Some 
study  should  be  made  of  the  most  necessary  qualities  the  applicant 
should  have  in  order  to  fill  the  position  satisfactorily.  By  doing 
this,  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  state  employment  interviewer 
would  be  promoted  among  the  employers,  for  they  would  doubtless 
receive  more  likely  applicants  for  positions  when  applying  to  the 
State  Employment  Office  for  help. 


Cooperation  between  the  employer  and  the  State  office  is  essential 
for  getting  the  requisition  for  help  understood  intelligently. 

No  employer  is  obligated  to  employ  the  applicant  referred  by  the 
State  office  if  she  does  not  measure  up  to  the  requirements.  The 
applicant  lias  passed  the  preliminary  interviewer  at  the  State  office 
and  has  been  sent  to  a prospective  employer  for  further  interview. 
It  is  customary  in  many  business  organizations  to  have  the  appli- 
cant interviewed  by  several  people  before  hiring.  Therefore,  the 
preliminary  interview  at  the  State  office  gives  the  benefit  of  one 
other  person’s  ojnnion. 

IIow  Can  The  Service  Be  Improved  Or  Increased 

The  State  Employment  Office  can  best  serve  employers  by  send- 
ing to  them  applicants  of  the  kind  they  want  at  the  time  they  are 
needed.  By  doing  this  it  can  demonstrate  and  prove  its  value  to  the 
community.  Desirable  applicants  are  only  those  who  are  capable  of 
doing  the  work  required  and  have  the  general  characteristics  and 
personal  qualifications  that  the  prospective  employer  desires. 

The  State  Employment  Office  interviewer  should  be  able  to  weed 
out  undesirable  applicants.  The  time  of  the  employer  and  the  appli- 
cant is  wasted  by  sending  applicants  for  interviews  who  do  not  mea- 
sure up  to  the  job  specifications  and  requirements. 

To  be  able  to  do  efficient  placement  work,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  know: 

The  qualifications  of  the  applicant, 

The  requirements  of  the  job, 

The  environment  the  job  offers,  and  also  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  executive  under  whose  direction  the  person  is  to  work. 

General  rules  regarding  qualifications  do  not  apply.  Each  job  has 
its  own  particular  demands.  “From  the  job  of  labor  where  much 
brawn  and  some  brain  is  needed  to  the  position  requiring  all  brain 
and  no  brawn,  valuations  of  qualifications  are  legion.”  However,  de- 
sirable qualities  in  all  applicants  are  average  native  ability,  earnest- 
ness, loyality,  pleasing  traits  of  personality,  fair  education,  good 
moral  qualities,  and  a courteous  manner. 

In  some  positions,  appearance  means  a great  deal.  Neatness  in 
dress  and  cleanliness  should  have  proper  consideration. 

The  employment  office  should  have  at  all  times  a number  of  appli- 
cants from  which  to  select,  for  giving  to  the  individual  employer 
exactly  what  he  wants  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  making  for 
satisfactory  relations,  *“The  only  legitimate  reason  for  hiring  any 
man  is  that  he  possess  the  qualifications  for  his  job  and  will  be  a good 
investment  for  his  employer.” 


*‘“The  Job,  the  Man  and  the  Boss,”  Blackford  and  Newcomb. 
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Keeping  this  thought  constantly  in  mind  will  be  helpful  to  the  inter- 
viewer. 

The  State  Employment  Office  interviewer  should  make  each  appli- 
cant feel  free  to  use  its  service  and  she  should  use  every  opportunity 
to  show  a personal  interest  in  her.  Many  times  women  and  girls  apply 
who  have  good  qualities  and  might  be  excellent  workers,  but  are 
rather  careless  in  matters  of  personal  appearance  and  have  an  air  of 
indifference.  A little  timely  advice  is  needed.  Frankness  with  the  ap- 
plicants in  pointing  out  to  them  their  shortcomings, — little  things 
that  detract  so  much  from  the  desirability  of  applicants,  and  are  so 
easily  corrected, — makes  them  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 
Private  employers  cannot  become  too  personal  with  applicants,  but 
the  State  employment  interviewer  is  in  a position  to  point  out  these 
shortcomings. 

The  State  Employment  Office  can  also  help  in  setting  people  right 
regarding  what  to  expect  in  the  matter  of  salary.  Information  and 
advice  should  be  given  to  applicants  who  are  likely  to  lose  a good 
opportunity  by  asking  an  unreasonably  large  salary  for  their  services 
at  the  beginning.  This  can  be  overcome  by  explaining  the  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  afforded  by  efficient  service. 

Every  employment  interviewer  meets  the  woman  who  wishes  to  do 
something  for  which  she  is  not  qualified.  By  finding  out  her  real 
qualifications,  and  giving  her  proper  advice,  much  good  can  be  done. 

To  improve  the  service,  I would  suggest  more  personal  contact  be- 
tween those  in  charge  of  the  State  Employment  Office  and  the  in- 
dividual employers : 

By  visiting  the  places  of  business  and  having  short  conferences 
with  the  employment  manger  or  executive  who  does  the  employing, 
By  getting  more  detailed  information  of  job  requirements  and 
specifications,  and 

By  finding  out  exactly  what  the  job  requires  as  to  education  and 
other  qualifications. 

Tests 

It  would  be  advisable  to  give  tests  to  applicants  who  are  being  con- 
sidered for  certain  positions : 

Tests  for  typists,  stenographers,  comptometer,  bookkeeping  and 
adding  machine  operators, 

Arithmetic  test, 

General  intelligence  test. 

After  doing  this  the  State  employment  interviewer  would  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  applicant’s  capability. 

To  still  further  extend  this  service  to  the  public,  it  should  have 
better  and  more  publicity.  I feel  sure  that  a large  number  of  people 
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still  think  that  the  employment  office  for  women  places  only  domes- 
tics. They  do  not  know  of  the  Women’s  Section  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  for  interviewing  and  placing  women  for  higher 
types  of  work. 

From  personal  experience,  I can  frankly  say  that  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  has  cooperated  efficiently  at 
all  times,  and  shown  eagerness  and  willingness  to  serve. 

THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  IS  THE 
BEST  SOURCE  OF  LABOR  SUPPLY 

By  R.  L.  Wilson 

Works  Manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

One  of  the  outstanding  services  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  has  rendered  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  the  establishment  of  employment  offices  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. These  offices  have  been  carefully  organized  and  officered  and 
have  been  made  use  of  by  many  employers  and  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  temporarily  out  of  employment  or  seeking  opportunities 
for  bettering  their  condition. 

The  office  in  Pittsburgh  serves  an  important  industrial  district 
known  as  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  has  become  a valued  institution 
in  that  locality,  and  has  an  enviable  record  of  performance  extending 
over  the  period  during  and  since  the  War.  Its  location,  from  a 
geographical  standpoint,  is  ideal  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  the 
region,  being  situated  near  the  business  center  of  the  city  and  in  close 
proximity  to  all  railway  stations  and  street  car  lines.  The  office  is 
well  equipment  and  arranged,  and  the  attendants  are  courteous,  in- 
terested in  their  work,  and  competent.  The  superintendent  and  his 
principal  assistants  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  human 
element  and  industrial  problems,  and  they  keep  themselves  posted  on 
the  labor  and  employment  situation  in  the  district. 

The  feature  which  probably  most  strongly  commends  the  State 
Employment  Office  to  the  many  seekers  of  employment  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a public  institution.  Too  often  they  have  had  occasion  to  ques- 
tion the  ethics  of  some  private  agencies  and  for  similar  reasons  em- 
ployers have  found  it  advantageous  to  support  and  deal  with  the 
State  Office.  > I i j 

It  has  been  arranged  that  reputable  employing  concerns  may  have 
a representative  stationed  at  the  office,  where  he  is  given  desk  room 
and  may  personally  interview  applicants,  and  explain  the  advantages 
of  becoming  associated  with  his  company.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  a valuable  asset  to  the  employer. 
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The  most  valuable  function  of  the  Employment  Office  is,  of  course, 
the  assistance  given  to  those  applying  for  work,  more  especially  those 
who  may  come  from  distant  parts — some  through  the  spirit  of  wan- 
derlust, others  through  reliable  or  unreliable  information,  but  who 
flock  to  the  industrial  centers  at  times  in  large  numbers  in  the  hope 
of  employment.  The  Department  is,  at  all  times,  in  a position  to 
give  definite  information  as  to  employment  conditions  and  to  intelli- 
gently aid  those  applying.  It  has  saved  many  a man  useless  travel- 
ing from  plant  to  plant,  spending  money  with  no  chance  of  securing 
work,  thereby  not  only  sparing  the  man,  but  avoiding  useless  and 
costly  interviews  at  the  various  plant  employment  departments.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  at  the  head  of  any  of  our 
industrial  organizations  as  to  the  value  of  these  offices  to  industry  or 
the  appreciation  of  the  applicants,  a little  time  spent  at  the  State 
Employment  Office,  or  inquiry  of  those  who  have  used  its  services, 
will  readily  convince  them  that  a real  benefit  to  industry  is  here 
provided. 

The  company  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  has  had  a repre- 
sentative at  the  State  Employment  Office  for  a number  of  years,  and 
we  feel  it  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  labor  supply.  It  gives  our 
agent  the  opportunity  of  personal  contact  with  the  various  industrial 
organizations  of  the  district,  thus  making  available  first-hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  labor  situation  from  every  angle.  The  personal  inter- 
views which  our  representative  has  with  applicants  has  been  valuable 
in  several  ways.  For  instance,  the  saving  of  time  and  money,  and 
useless  interviews  at  the  plant  office,  is  worth  all  the  effort  expended 
at  the  State  office.  In  times  of  emergency,  and  more  especially  when 
a demand  is  made  for  skilled  help,  we  have  been  in  a position  to 
secure  some  desirable  help  through  this  association. 

Another  advantage  which  we  gain  is  the  opportunity  we  have  of 
explaining  to  large  numbers  of  persons  the  advantages  of  employment 
with  our  concern,  either  at  the  present  or  at  a later  date.  There  have 
been  numerous  instances  of  men  sending  their  friends,  or  writing  in 
regard  to  being  employed,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  pulicity  given  us 
through  this  source  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  hundreds  of  appli- 
cants from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During,  and  immediately  following  the  World  War,  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  had  much  to  do  with  stabilizing  employment.  That 
is  to  say,  in  preventing  unnecessary  movements  or  migrations  of 
men  from  one  locality  to  another.  While  no  very  apparent  efforts 
are  being  made  along  these  lines  now,  it  would  seem  that  considerable 
might  be  accomplished  by  concerted  action  of  the  various  State 
offices. 

As  a suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  service,  the  superin- 
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tendents  of  the  offices  and  their  staffs  might  well  be  given  more 
help  so  that  they  could  spend  more  time  in  getting  personal  con- 
tact with  the  various  industrial  organizations  in  the  district.  Ob- 
servations lead  one  to  believe  that  while  this  does  not  detract  from 
their  very  efficient  work  it  does  seem  that  time  expended  as  suggested 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  State  Department  and  the  industrial 
organizations  visited. 

The  State  Employment  Office  might  also  profitably  organize  a 
follow-up  system,  that  is,  have  a check  made,  say  in  possibly  one, 
two  or  three  month  periods,  as  to  the  stability  of  their  placements. 
While  this  is  not  offered  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  it  has  been  our 
observation  that  they  have  no  such  system.  Therefore,  it  seems  as 
though  they  are  overlooking  one  point  which,  if  carried  out  effec- 
tively, would  be  a true  measure  of  the  Department’s  value  to  indus- 
try and  the  citizens  it  serves. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  a fine  cooperative  spirit  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  this  work  has  been  manifest  and  industry  has 
profited  and  many  men  and  women  are  better  placed  than  they  pro- 
bably would  otherwise  have  been. 

FULL  APPRECIATION  OF  STATE  EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE  IS  FELT  WHEN  ITS  DISCON- 
TINUANCE IS  SUGGESTED 

By  J.  B.  Mullen 

Industrial  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Reading,  Pen  nsylvan  i a 

Things  of  value  are  seldom  appreciated  fully  until  the  possibility 
of  losing  them  becomes  apparent. 

When  announcement  was  made,  some  months  ago,  that  the  Read- 
ing office  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  would  be  discontinued, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  government  to  make  its  custom- 
ary appropriation  toward  paying  its  expenses,  interest  was  aroused 
among  the  most  cosmopolitan  groups,  and  in  sources  which 
rarely,  if  ever,  took  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  such  an  advantage 
to  the  city. 

The  press  sprang  to  the  support  of  the  office;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  trade  unions,  and  representative  manufacturers  all  be- 
came anxious  and  a meeting  was  called  at  once  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  save  this  asset  to  the  city. 

Consequently,  for  the  period  of  one  week  the  Reading  Employ- 
ment Office  occupied  the  top  headlines  of  the  local  newspapers,  and 
even  appeared  in  telegraphic  news  bulletins. 

Yet,  as  a general  thing,  the  publicity  accorded  to  this  work  has 
been  confined  to  one-inch,  inside  page  items,  appearing  at  stated 
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intervals,  and  annoucing  that  * * * * persons  secured  employment 
through  the  State  Employment  Office  here  this  month. 

The  moral  is  plain:  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  things  which 
add  much  to  the  welfare  of  our  community  until  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  them. 

Thousands  of  persons  have  secured  work,  or  gained  advancement 
in  their  specialized  lines  of  endeavor  through  this  agency,  and  the 
best  tribute  to  its  services  to  the  community  was  paid  on  a day 
when  a final  conference  to  determine  its  future  was  held  with 
Secretary  Lansburgh  and  members  of  the  local  committee  in  the 
Reading  office. 

Here  sat  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  trades 
unions,  manufacturers,  and  other  employers  ; shopmen’s  representa- 
tives, social  service  workers,  and  other  men  and  women  representing 
every  major  branch  of  the  city’s  activities,  and  all  agreed  as  a unit 
that  the  loss  of  the  State  Employment  Office  would  cause  a lapse  in 
a tremendously  good  work  that  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years, 
and  that  such  action  would  truly  be  an  irreparable  calamity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  employer  and  employe  alike 
regarding  the  services  of  the  Reading  office,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
assume  that  this  is  a counterpart  of  the  opinion  regarding  local 
offices  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

The  city  of  Reading  is  the  third  industrial  city  of  the  state.  It 
has  more  than  five  hundred  manufacturing  plants  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city ; these  include  a number  which  are  seasonal 
in  activity.  It  is  here  that  the  State  Employment  Office  renders  one 
of  its  greatest  services. 

For  example,  when  building  operations  begin  in  the  spring,  a 
large  number  of  unskilled  laborers  are  required.  These  same  men 
have  been  working  in  other  occupations  during  the  winter  months, 
such  as  tending  fires,  and  can  be  placed  promptly  by  the  office  upon 
filing  application.  Contractors  have  not  been  slow  in  realizing  the 
value  of  this  service,  and  their  demands  upon  the  local  office  are 
increasing  every  year. 

By  functioning  in  this  way,  the  office  reduces  to  a minimum  the 
period  of  employment  which  invariably  accompanies  the  stoppage  of 
work  and  re-employment  in  another  line  of  activity.  Again, 
arrangements  can  often  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  employe 
far  in  advance,  so  that  often  there  is  no  time  lost  by  the  individual  in 
changing  work. 

Its  service  to  the  community  is  great,  but  this  service  can  be 
further  increased  by  more  cooperation  between  the  employers  and 
the  officials  of  the  local  office.  By  informing  the  superintendent  of 
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Lis  intention  to  curtail  his  working  force  some  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  such  a move  is  to  become  effective,  the  industrialist 
gives  this  official  the  proper  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
other  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work,  and  possibly 
to  place  many  of  such  employes  in  other  positions  without  the  loss 
of  time. 

And  this,  in  the  last  analysis,  reacts  most  favorably  to  the  em- 
ployer. How  often  do  we  read  of  thefts  committed  in  industrial 
plants,  traced  down  to  former  employes,  who  have  been  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  and  generally  without  employment?  Idleness 
attended  by  poverty,  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  crime,  and 
many  plans  for  law-breaking  are  hatched  out  by  men  who  cannot 
find  work,  and  whose  resources  are  such  that  they  cannot  tide  over 
a period  of  unemployment. 

In  a number  of  thefts  reported  by  Eeading  hosiery  mills  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  trouble  has  been  traced  to  former  employes, 
many  of  them  out  of  work  for  some  period  preceding  the  robbery, 
and  the  same  holds  true  in  other  cases. 

These  facts  alone  justify  the  existence  of  the  State  Employment 
Office;  they  also  justify  a greater  reliance  upon  and  use  of  the 
services  of  this  civic  advantage  to  the  employer. 

The  work  of  the  Reading  office  is  one  of  which  its  sponsors  may 
well  be  proud.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  applicants  are  placed 
in  positions,  under  normal  conditions;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
safety  that  any  man  who  needs  work,  and  is  willing  to  try  his  hand 
at  anything  offered,  can  be  placed  promptly.  More  than  this  is 
hard  to  do,  and  yet  the  office  does  do  more,  for  it  provides  work  for 
hundreds  of  applicants  for  specialized  jobs  yearly,  and  is  now  the 
central  clearing-house  of  information  for  employer  and  employe 
alike. 

The  Reading  office  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  every  lead- 
ing manufacturer  in  the  city  through  the  good  offices  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  members  of  the  committee  in  charge,  who  have  visited 
the  industries  and  have  spoken  before  the  luncheon  and  industrial 
clubs  of  the  community  during  the  past  several  years.  The  personal 
visits  to  manufacturing  establishments  are  of  great  value,  and  have 
established  closer  relationships  between  the  industrialists  and  the 
superintendent  that  have  been  far-reaching  in  their  effects. 

One  point  of  contact  remains  to  be  established:  informing  the 
unemployed  man  on  the  streets  of  the  benefits  of  the  office,  and 
how  he  may  make  use  of  the  facilities  provided  there.  With  a 
record  of  placing  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for  work, 
one  would  think  that  this  implied  immense  numbers  of  applications, 
but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 
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It  is  relatively  easy  to  reach,  the  employer;  another  method  must 
be  taken  to  establish  contact  with  the  employe.  It  may  be  through 
newspaper  advertising  or  by  some  other  manner  of  appeal,  but  this 
must  be  done  if  the  office  is  to  function  at  its  maximum  efficiency. 
All  other  conditions  are  met  in  the  Reading  office. 

A WAR-TIME  ADVENTURE  IS  A PEACE-TIME 

ADVANTAGE 

By  J.  Edward  Havey 

Manager , Sarquoit  Silk  Manufacturing  Company, 

S crant on,  Pennsy Ivania 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  employers  today  is  to 
find  the  right  man  for  the  right  job.  By  the  same  token,  the  worker 
seeking  employment  must  try  to  find  that  niche  which  will  offer  to 
him  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  abilities.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  the  establishment  of 
what  might  be  called  markets  where  employers  can  come  to  buy  the 
services  of  men  and  women,  and  where  the  latter  can  come  to  sell 
them. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  long  ago  having  recognized  the  need 
for  bringing  employers  and  employes  together,  has  turned  what  was 
once  considered  a war-time  necessity  into  a peace-time  advantage, 
and  so  we  have  today  in  the  larger  cities  of  Pennsylvania  the  State 
Employment  Office.  None  of  these  has  rendered  greater  services  to 
its  community  than  the  State  Employment  Office  at  Scranton. 

The  office  was  established  in  191S  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  National 
Defense,  when  the  government’s  need  for  workers  in  all  branches  of 
industry  and  other  activities  was  imperative  to  the  carrying  out  of 
its  war-labor  program.  With  demobilization  and  the  letting  down  of 
feverish  war-time  activities,  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  such 
an  office  was  recognized  and  it  has  been  continued  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  ever  since  that  time. 

The  benefits  that  the  State  Employment  Office  has  brought  to 
Scranton  should  be  considered  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  it  has  put  into  the  pockets  of  workers  and  the  services 
it  has  rendered  employers,  but  there  is  also  a sentimental  factor 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  latter  phase  was 
strongly  shown  during  the  coal  srike  when  not  alone  the  striking 
miners,  but  their  wives  and  in  many  cases  their  children  of  working 
age,  were  provided  with  occupations  elsewhere  through  the  State 
Employment  Office  and  thus  were  enabled  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  and  maintain  a roof  over  their  heads.  Another  case  in 
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point  is  the  situation  that  arose  during  the  coal  strike  of  three 
years  ago  when  the  Scranton  office  sent  2500  men,  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  without  means  of  subsistence,  to  Shandaken,  New 
York,  where  a huge  waterway  was  being  constructed  between  that 
town  and  Kingston.  This  tided  the  men  over  and  kept  the  wolf 
from  the  door  during  a most  trying  period. 

A very  important  point  to  those  seeking  employment  through  the 
State  Employment  Office  is  that  its  services  are  given  without  charge 
to  anyone.  Briefly,  its  mode  of  operation  is  this : those  who  are  out 
of  employment  register  at  the  office  and  indicate  the  type  of  work 
they  desire.  Employers  seeking  help  lay  their  needs  before  the  office. 
The  office  selects  from  its  list  of  candidates  those  it  considers  most 
fitted  for  the  particular  job.  In  this  way  it  keeps  men  and  women 
employed  and  eliminates  the  private  employment  agencies  of  the 
type  that  prey  upon  those  who  are  out  of  work. 

The  various  State  Employment  Offices  exchange  information  with 
one  another  through  the  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  and  in  con- 
sequence a further  convenient  placing  of  workers  is  possible. 

The  Scranton'  Office,  during  its  long  period  bf  activity,  has 
reached  into  practically  every  line  of  endeavor:  it  has  provided  jobs 
for  clerical  workers,  agricultural  workers,  domestics,  hotel  and 
institutional  workers,  salesmen,  metal  workers,  clothing  and  textile 
workers,  machinists,  miners,  transportation  and  building  trades 
workers,  bakers,  watchmen,  carpenters  and  others. 

The  Scranton  State  Employment  Office  merits  the  hearty  support 
of  all  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  tlieir  city  at  heart.  It  is 
anxious  to  have  the  office  used  by  employers,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  work  they  have  to  give,  and  especially  those  who  contemplate 
laying  off  some  of  their  help. 

Everyone  should  realize  that  an  institution  such  as  this,  which 
on  the  one  hand  assists  in  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  going, 
and  on  the  other  hand  provides  the  wherewithal  to  workers  to 
keep  their  families  together  and  to  provide  them  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  deserves  the  highest  consideration  and  cooperative  effort 
that  the  community  can  provide. 

WILLIAMSPORT  CONSIDERS  THE  STATE  EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICE  AS  AN  INDIS- 
PENSABLE ASSET 

By  Bruce  A.  Hunt 

Assistant  Managing  Editor , Williamsport  Sun. 

The  importance  which  Williamsport  attaches  to  a State  Employ- 
ment Office  as  an  indispensable  asset  was  made  apparent  several 
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years  ago  when  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  the  office,  main- 
tained during  the  war  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  became  a 
reality. 

The  office  was  recognized  as  a highly  important  means  of  meet- 
ing employment  problems  in  Williamsport  and  a larger  territory  in 
Northern  and  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  possibility  of  losing 
it  was  strongly  protested  by  both  industry  and  labor. 

Finally,  however,  for  various  reasons  cited  by  the  State,  the  most 
compelling  of  which  was  lack  of  funds,  the  office  was  discontinued. 
Appreciation  of  its  value  increased  when  it  was  lost. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  recognizing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  the  community,  readily  accepted  the  coopera- 
tive office  plan  when  it  was  suggested  some  time  later,  and  the 
Williamsport  office,  one  of  live  operated  by  cooperative  arrangement, 
was  opened  January  14,  1924. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provides  excellent  office  accommodations  in  its 
fine  new  building,  also  giving  free  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  association  is  superintendent,  while  a 
member  of  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  examiner  and 
placement  clerk.  He  devotes  four  hours  each  'morning  to  the 
employment  office  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  association  work. 

Assisted  by  an  advisory  council  upon  which  industry,  labor,  and 
welfare  agencies  are  represented,  the  offiice  has  been  able  to  supply 
to  its  field  a service  which  has  become  increasingly  important  and 
extensive  in  the  period  of  nearly  three  years  since  it  was  opened. 

In  1925  the  office  had  1641  applicants,  1738  openings  and  1452 
placements.  While  these  figures  speak  for  the  extent  of  the  work, 
they  fail  to  show  the  character  of  service  which  is  supplied,  and  this 
is  even  more  important  than  the  actual  figures. 

Examination  of  reports  discloses  that  for  the  most  part  the 
office  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  placement  of  unskilled  labor, 
which  in  a community  such  as  Williamsport  is  the  most  frequent 
and  most  perplexing  labor  problem.  Of  the  1452  men  placed  last 
year,  542  were  classified  as  “common  labor”  and  the  majority  of 
other  applicants  were  unskilled  in  trades. 

This  class  of  labor  is  normally  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  slack 
times  in  industry.  In  Williamsport,  which  has  a great  diversity  of 
industries,  it  is  difficult  and  discouraging  for  a man  to  canvass  all 
plants  in  search  of  employment,  even  though  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him.  Acting  as  a clearing  house  to  meet  the  supply  and 
demand  for  unskilled  labor,  the  Williamsport  office  has  been  able 
to  deal  very  successfully  with  this  class  of  applicant  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  number  of  idle  men  down  to  a low  figure.  It 
has  cooperated  with  organized  charity  interests,  and  in  slack  times 
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has  aided  in  preventing  a severe  drain  upon  charity  funds  by  supply- 
ing the  deserving  applicant  an  opportunity  to  earn  money,  and 
curbing  the  confirmed  charity  seeker. 

Another  important  class  of  service  has  been  the  placement  of 
high  school  or  college  boys  in  vacation  jobs  or  part-time  employ- 
ment, without  which  they  would  be  unable  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

The  number  of  employers  making  use  of  the  office  is  increasing 
each  year.  The  larger  industries  make  the  most  consistent  use  of 
its  facilities  and  contractors  find  it  invaluable.  There  is  no  time 
during  the  year  when  the  office  is  not  important. 

The  service  can  be  increased  and  improved,  but  the  first  necessity 
is  that  the  office  be  placed  on  a full-time  schedule.  It  has  about 
reached,  and  at  times  exceeds,  its,  capacity  under  the  present 
schedule,  limiting  operations  to  the  morning  hours.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  frequent  calls  during  the  afternoons  and  endeavors  as  best  it 
can  to  list  requests  thus  reaching  it.  It  is  demonstrated  that 
the  office  could  be  kept  busy  on  a full-time  schedule  and  such  a 
change  would  be  welcomed  by  both  employers  and  applicants  for 
work. 

The  office  is  serving  the  needs  of  the  local  community  and  serv- 
ing them  well,  but  it  has  been  able  to  do  but  a limited  work  in  the 
eight  counties  under  its  supervision.  If  placed  on  a full-time  schedule 
it  could,  through  the  assistance  which  newspapers  and  other  agencies 
offer,  greatly  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

While  not  within  the  specified  scope  of  its  operations,  the  office 
has  given  valuable  service  in  the  placement  of  women  in  various 
lines  of  employment.  The  district  abounds  in  industries  employing 
women.  Williamsport  is  without  a private  employment  office  taking 
care  of  such  work  and  the  cooperative  office  has  tried  to  meet  de- 
mands coming  to  its  attention.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  established  a bureau  to  try  to  cope  with  the  fe- 
male employment  situation,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  State  Coop- 
erative Office  could  render  increased  services  if  its  scope  of  operations 
were  extended  to  include  women  as  well  as  men,  and  the  examiner 
and  placement  clerk  placed  on  a full-time  basis. 

RESUME 

By  Robert  J.  Peters 
Director,  Bureau  of  Employment 

The  criticisms  of  and  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  State 
Employment  Offices  made  in  the  preceding  contributions  to  “Labor 
and  Industry”  are  wholly  fair  and  are,  therefore,  well  taken.  These 
suggestions  and  criticisms  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  More  publicity  concerning  both  the  location  and  the  service 
of  each  State  Employment  Office  including  also  frequent  news 
stories  of  human  interest. 

2.  Better  locations  for  certain  State  Employment  Offices  empha- 
sizing a more  central  or  convenient  location  in  the  city  and 
a ground  or  street  floor  office  space. 

3.  Better  physical  conditions  for  a certain  State  Employment 
Office  which  has  a most  excellent  location. 

4.  A larger  staff  for  certain  State  Employment  Offices  which  will 
make  possible  more  field  work,  more  careful  interviewing  of 
applicants,  and  a more  thorough  analysis  of  jobs  or  positions, 
as  well  as  a more  complete  check  or  follow-up  of  jdacements. 

5.  Full-time  service  for  certain  part-time  Cooperative  State  Em- 
ployment Offices  which  have  outgrown  their  part-time  limits 
and  need  full  time  for  the  service  which  they  can  render. 

All  these  suggestions  and  criticisms  are  so  sincere  and  valuable 
that  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  earnest  efforts  will  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  put  them  into  complete  and  general 
operation. 

Publicity 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  increase  or  extend  the  service  of  each 
State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  without 
publicity,  publicity  of  the  right  type  has  been  resorted  to  at  nearly 
every  opportunity  in  order  to  increase  the  sales  of  employment 
service  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  The  following  forms  of 
employment  publicity  have  been  used: 

1.  Limited  classified  advertising  concerning  special  openings  and 
special  applicants; 

2.  Press  releases  from  each  local  office  concerning  its  work  and 
limited  to  its  district; 

3.  Signs ; 

4.  Bulletin  board  notices; 

5.  Daily  news  stories  in  the  local  papers; 

6.  Monthly  bulletin  or  survey,  issued  by  six  local  State  Employ- 
ment Offices  and  mailed  to  every  employer  of  five  persons  or 
more  in  its  district,  as  well  as  to  every  newspaper  in  its  district; 

7.  Badio  “broadcasts”  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh; 

8.  Semi-monthly  press  releases  concerning  labor,  employment  and 
industrial  conditions  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry; 

9.  Special  press  releases  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry ; 

10.  Conferences  with  special  groups  of  employers  or  employment 
managers ; . 

11.  Calls  upon  employers  or  employment  managers  by  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Employment  Offices ; 
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12.  Follow-up  letters  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment to  employers  and  employment  managers  concerning  the 
calls  made  upon  them  by  the  representatives  of  the  local  State 
Employment  Offices. 

13.  Periodical  and  special  letters  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  to  employers  concerning  the  free  service  from 
the  local  State  Employment  Offices. 

14.  “Hangup”  cards  advertising  the  Johnstown  State  Employ- 
ment Office,  hung  in  the  post  offices,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System  stations,  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  counties  of 
its  district. 

15.  Addresses  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  local  State  Employ- 
ment Offices  and  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment to  clubs,  associations,  conferences  and  other  public 
meetings. 

Semi-Monthly  Reports 

For  nearly  six  years  the  Bureau  of  Employment  has  compiled  a 
semi-monthly  report  based  upon  concise  and  specific  reports  sub- 
mitted on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each  month  by  each  State 
Employment  Office  concerning  employment,  unemployment,  labor 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  counties  of  its  district,  emphasizing 
especially  the  surpluses  and  the  shortages  of  the  various  kinds  of 
labor  according  to  occupation  or  industry  in  its  district.  While 
these  semi  monthly  reports  are  compiled  primarily  for  the  working 
knowledge  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  such  parts  of  these  reports  as  may  have  news 
value  are  semi-monthly  released  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Industry  to  the  general  press.  Through  the  combination  of  the 
semi-monthly  reports  with  the  daily  inter  office  clearance  reports,  it 
is  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  have  recent  and  ac- 
curate information  concerning  employment,  unemployment,  labor 
and  industrial  conditions  in  every  district  of  the  State. 

Program  Of  The  Bureau  Of  Employment  1925-1926 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  since  1920,  and 
careful  investigation  during  several  months  prior  to  March,  1925, 
showed  that  the  applicants  who  during  unemployment  are  most  help- 
less and  who  most  need  employment  service  are  not  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  lower  grades  or  types  of  male  and  female  workers  who 
can  generally  on  account  of  the  many  openings  for  their  kind  of 
work  find  employment  comparatively  easily  and  quickly,  if  they  will 
accept  it;  but  are  the  higher  types  of  working  persons,  especially 
technical  experts  and  professional  workers,  who  through  modesty  or 
timidity,  through  concentration  upon  their  specialty  or  profession, 
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through  total  unfitness  for  other  work  than  their  specialty,  through 
lack  of  business  knowledge  and  methods,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  openings,  are  unable  to  see  or  find  opportunities 
for  work  elsewhere  than  in  their  specialty  or  profession  and  are, 
therefore,  practically  helpless  when  it  is  necessary  to  find  new  jobs 
or  to  sell  themselves  to  new  and  strange  employers. 

Consequently,  in  March,  1925,  a special  program  or  drive  was 
undertaken,  upon  the  Secretary’s  advice,  to  increase  and  improve 
whenever,  wherever  and,  however  possible  the  employment  service 
for  clerical  workers,  salesmen,  and  women,  specialists,  technical 
experts,  professional  workers,  and  executives.  Although  this  special 
drive  or  program  has  been  in  operation  only  since  March,  1925,  it 
has  been  fairly  successful  in  its  efforts. 

Besults — 1920-1926 

During  the  six  years  from  Januray  1,  1920,  to  January  1,  1926, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  received  orders  for  1,213,523  workers, 
men  and  women,  and  placed  into  permanent  employment  during  that 
period  740,643  persons,  male  and  female.  In  the  calendar  year,  1925, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  found  permanent  employment  for  61,569 
men  and  for  16,628  women,  making  a total  of  78,197  persons.  34,170 
men  and  women  were  placed  into  employment  as  common  laborers, 
day  workers,  and  domestic  workers.  44,027  persons  were  placed  into 
employment  on  farms,  in  the  building  trades,  in  the  machinery  and 
metal  trades,  in  mines  and  quarries,  in  transportation  companies, 
and  in  clerical,  sales,  technical,  professional,  and  executive  positions. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  re- 
ceived orders  from  employers  for  65,082  persons  and  placed  into 
permanent  employment  56,140  men  and  women.  The  earnings  of 
these  persons  who  received  employment  through  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment ranged  from  a wage  of  35  cents  an  hour  to  a salary  of 
§7,500.  a year, 


FIVE  YEAR  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED 
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NOTH: — The  figures  In  italics  represent  the  cumulative  totals  by  month  under  each  classification. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Regulation 

Bakeries 

Boilers 

Brewing  and  Bottling 
Canneries 

Cereal  Mills,  Malthouses,  and  Grain  Elevators 

Compressed  Air  Apparatus 

Cone  Pulleys  and  Their  Belts 

Cranes  and  Hoists 

Dry  Color  Industry 

Electric  Safety  Regulations 

Elevators,  Escalators,  Dumbwaiters,  and  Hoists 
Emergency  Lighting 
Employment  of  Minors 
Employment  of  Women 

Explosives  (Plants  Manufacturing  or  Using) 

Foundries 

Head  and  Eye  Protection 

Industrial  Home  Work 

Industrial  Lighting 

Industrial  Sanitation 

Labor  Camps 

Ladders 

Laundries 

Lead  Corroding  and  Lead  Oxidizing 
Machine  Tools 

Mechanical  Power  Transmission 

Mines  Other  than  Coal  Mines 

Motion  Picture  Projectors,  Operation  of 

Nitro  and  Amido  Compounds  (Safe  Practices  for  the  Manufacturing  of) 

Paint  Grinding 

Pits  and  Quarries 

Plant  Railways 

Polishing  and  Grinding 

Power,  Foot,  and  Hand  Cold  Metal  Presses 

Printing  and  Allied  Industries 

Railings,  Toe  Boards,  Open  Sided  Floors,  Platforms,  and  Runways 

Safe  Practices  Recommendations 

Scaffords 

Spray  Painting  (Tentative) 

Stationary  Engines 
Textile  Industries 

Tunnel  Construction  and  Work  in  Compressed  Air 

Window  Cleaning 

Wood  Working  Machinery 

Special  Bulletins : 

1.  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor — 1919-1924 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  State-wide  Saftey  Conference — 1924 

3.  Industrial  Home  Work  in  Pennsylvania- — 1923 

4.  Labor  Laws — 1924 

5.  Labor  Laws — 1925 

6.  Hernia  as  a Compensable  Accident  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 

of  Penna. — 1925. 

7.  Compilation  of  Elevator,  Machinery,  and  Transmission  Accidents  for  1924 

8.  State-wide  Safety  Conference — 1925 

9.  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor — 1925 

10.  Conference  on  Women  in  Industry 

11.  Industrial  Home  Work  and  Child  Labor 

12.  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws — 1926 

14.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Its  Organization  and  Operation 

15.  Safety  Organizations  and  Accident  Statistics 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  Decisions 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Court  Decisions 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


Allentown  : 


Altoona : 


Dubois : . . . 

Erie:  

Franklin  : . - 
Greensburg : 
Harrisburg: 
Johnstown  : 

Kane : 

Lancaster : . 

McKeesport : 
Meadville : 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 
529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

.Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Central  Trust  Building. 

• Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

. State  Employment  Office, 

109  West  Ninth  Street. 

.State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

316  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

.State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

.State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  'Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,, 
Woolworth  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle: 


Oil  City : 


Philadelphia : 


Pittsburgh : 


Pottsville : 


Reading : 


Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office), 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmens  Compensation  Board, 

Manliatten  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  YVomen  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  YYrorkmen’s  Compensation, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Baird  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 


Scranton . 


Sunbury : 


Wilkes-Barre : 


Williamsport: 


State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Union  National  Bank  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 


York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS  FOR  1927. 


Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Scranton  . . . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Scranton  . . . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Scranton  . . . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  . . 
Harrisburg  . 
Philadelphia 
Scranton  . . . 
Wilkes-Barre 


January  25 

January  26-27-28 
. February  9-10-11 

March  8 

. . . March  9-10-11 

March  15 

March  16 

April  6-7-8 

May  3 

May  4-5-6 

....  May  25-26-27 

June  15 

June  16 

June  21 

. . . June  22-23-24 

July  13-14-15 

September  6 

. . September  7-8-9 
. . . . September  14 

. . . . September  15 

....  October  5-6-7 

October  25 

. October  26-27-28 
November  16-17-18 

December  6 

. . December  7-8-9 

December  13 

. . . . December  14 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

bureau  of  Statistics 

Accidents  Occurring  During  Course  of  Employment  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  During  November,  1926 


Cause 

Total  of  All  Industries 

CONSTRUCTION' 

Contracting 

1 

g 

§ 

CO 

11 

as 

ss 

6 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone 
Products 

Clothing  Manufacture 

Food  and  Kindred 
Products 

Leather,  Rubber  and 
Composition  Goods 

Lumber,  Wood  and  Their 
Products 

Paper  and  Printing 
Industries 

K 

& 

METALS  AND  METAL 

PRODUCTS 

COAL  MINES 

TRANSPORTA- 

TION 

Public  Utilities 

S3 

3 

o 

5 

a 

3 

cu 

c a 

OD 

— P 

a 

8 

*E 

4jJ 

P 

•a 

I 

9 

a 

03 

"o 

CO 

3 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

TRADING 

State  and  Municipal 

Building 

Other 

Total 

Blast  Furnaces  and 
Steel  Works 

Rolling  Mills 

Foundries  and 
Machine  Shops 

Fabrication 

1 Car  Repair  Shops 

Automobile  Service 
Stations 

Anthracite 

§ 

o 

« 

1 

1 

0 

! i 

B 

03 

2 

1 00 

Other 

Wholesale 

• 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

N F 

F 

nf 

Total  of  All  Causes,  . 

188  j 

14,849 

n 

921 

7 

443 

5 

341 

3 

219 

4 

411 

1 

132 

2 

452 



142 

3 375 



239 

2 

262 

13 

3,287 

2 

130 

7 

567 

2 

545 

1 

1,161 

1 

733 

151 

55 

2,404 

45 

2,249 

14 

807 

1 

228 

6 

220 

1 

232 

4 

5S9 

1 

93 

5 

444 

2 

129 

3 

230 

s 

1,480 

24 

26 

10 

12 

16 

60 

48 

43 

...  107 

83 

107 

1 

595 

3 

1 

104 

113 

296 

74 

5 

46 

1 

134 

3 

1 

5 

20 

79 

9 

17 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Pumps,  Compressors  & 

5 

7 

4 

1 

1 

4 

23 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

9 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

66 

8 

1 

4 

2 

1 

9 

1 1 

5 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

299 

25 

3 

15 

1 

32 

12 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

152 

9 

1 

35 

31 

33  l 

2,011 

i 

12 

1 

5 

10 

9 

36 

5 

3 

8 

6 

4 

217 

9 

1 

18 

1 

8 

24 

Motor  Vehicles,  

11 

733 

1 

41 

33 

1 

19 

... 

19 

— 

13 

6 

2 

48 

— 

— 

13 



16 



1 

117 

2 

2 

5 

21 

8 

79 

7 

3 

16 

84 

1 

29 

7 

1 

100 

2 

1 

86 

2 

28 

2 

45 

1 

128 

8 

3 

8 

2 

4 

26 

14 

1 

2 

2 

Hand  Trucks,  

i 

320 

16 

14 

11 

3 

23 

2 

9 

8 

a 

17 

12 

1 

5 

1 

24 

15 

47 

24 

42 

1 

11 

1 

10 

1 

Water  Craft,  

3 

18 

3 

3 

6 

3 

9 

1 

3 

1 

Handling*  Objects, 

7 

2,822 

— 

190 

— 

101 

--- 

84 

— 

44 

— 

126 

— 

17 

... 

114 

— 

33 

— 8S 



43 

i 

37 

2 

714 

26 

136 

1 

138 

1 

253 

137 

24 

1 

428 

1 

251 

124 

1 

32 

3S 

4S 

121 

14 

1 

— 

115 

34 

26 

Hand  Tools,  - 

i 2 

1,361 

.... 

77 

... 

47 

... 

29 

... 

19 

... 

20 

... 

10 

— 

39 

... 

12 

1 3S 

6 

--- 

12 

— 

321 

7 

... 

38 

— 

47 

... 

83 

123 

... 

18 

1 

267 

— 

250 



62 



14 

.... 

26 



30 



21 

10 

32 

3 

16 

Electricity,  

4 

89 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

23 

13 

12 

23 

11 

1 

Explosives  and  Ex- 

... 

1 

... 

plosions. 

25 

156 

5 

4 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

15 

9 

- 

20 

53 

33 

i 

9 

Hot  and  Corrosive 

... 

Substances, — — 

3 

464 

.... 

43 

... 

16 

... 

6 

— 

• 20 

— 

9 

— 

2 

‘U 

... 

10 

8 

... 

2 

... 

9 

1 

195 

1 

26 

— 

28 

— 

G7 

44 

— 

27 

3 

1 

2U 

— 

11 

15 



5 

1 

5 



1 

26 

11 

10 

3 

13 

Falling  Objects,  

5 

725 

1 

106 

1 

50 

... 

43 

... 

14 

i 

34 

3 

26 

... 

5 

20- 

... 

8 

... 

9 

— 

256 

... 

12 

... 

61 

— 

35 

... 

93 

... 

45 



7 

1 

3S 



18  i 

5 

... 

10 

16 

5 

21 

4 

16 

10 

1 

9 

Falling  Objects  (Mines 

& Quarries) 

55 

1,301 

— 

23 

1 

561 

32 

Fall  of  Persons 

20 

1,453 

1 7 

1 217 

2 

50 

... 

23 

— 

23 

2 

37 

... 

16 

— 

57 

... 

13 

1 3? 

... 

36 

1 

41 

2 

278 



13 

•> 

50 

... 

41 



116 

52 

6 

170 

61 

60 

15 

43  j 

n i 

2 

96  j 

1 

21 

1 

70  . 

13 

50 

Stepping  Lpon  or  Strlk 

ing  Against  Objects, 

1 

875 

.... 

120 

— 

51 

— 

27 

19 

— 

30 

- 

12 

... 

27 

... 

11 

22 

10 

... 

21 

1 

182 

... 

4 

1 

40 

... 

25 

7S 

— 

31  j 

— 

4 

140 

.... 

61  . 

18 

... 

3 

- 

17 

3 . 

33 

io  !. 

39 

10  - 

9 

Miscellaneous  Causes,  . 

3 

449 

1 1 

1 15 

| — 

1 16 

— 

1 s 
\ 

1 

1 

4 

— 

17 

-- 

1 

— 

15 

... 

2 

...  4 

... 

3 

— 

9 

78 

... 

10 

... 

14 

... 

13 

1 

14 

24  ! 

... 

3 

.... 

93  j 

1 

i" 

... 

45 

8' 

-I 

S 

9 .. 

- 

22  1 

4 

- 

15 

""1 

2 . 

- 

29 

*F.=Fatal.  N.F.=Non-Fatal. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

By  William  H.  Horner, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Compensation 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1926,  shows  a small  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  reported  as  compared  with  the  year  1925. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  anthracite  mines  were  not 
in  operation  for  a period  of  four  months  during  the  year  1925. 
Excluding  the  mining  industry,  there  was  a slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  both  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  reported  during  the 
year  as  shown  in  the  following  tables  comparing  1925  and  1926 
accidents: 


1926 

Industry  Groups 

Construction  and  Contracting  

Manufacturing  

Coal  Mining : 

Anthracite  

Bituminous  

Quarrying  and  Mining  other  than  Coal  Mining 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  

Trading : 

Retail  

Wholesale  

State  and  Municipal  

Miscellaneous  

Total 


1925 

Industry  Groups 

Constructing  and  Contracting  

Manufacturing  

Coal  Mining : 

Anthracite  

Bituminous  

Quarrying  and  Mining  other  than  Coal  Mining 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  

Trading : 

Retail  

Wholesale  

State  and  Municipal  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


Fatal 

Fan-Fatal 

Total 

221 

20,489 

20,710 

474 

70,140 

70,614 

484 

27,633 

28,117 

445 

24,234 

24,679 

41 

2,685 

2,726 

276 

14,078 

14,354 

58 

5,743 

5,796 

16 

1,687 

1,703 

70 

3,454 

3,524 

56 

8,141 

8,197 

2,136 

178,284 

180,420 

Fatal 

Non-Fatal 

Total 

245 

20,008 

20,253 

471 

73,7f7 

74,188 

434 

21,531 

21,965 

358 

23,049 

23,407 

32 

2,085 

2,117 

316 

19,983 

20,299 

20 

4,463 

4,483 

14 

1.271 

1,285 

79 

3,313 

3,392 

40 

4,950 

4,990 

2,009 

174,370 

176,379 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  accidents  reported  since  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  became  effective  January  1,  1916, 
reached  the  two  million  mark.  The  records  in  the  Bureau  show 
2,017,088  accidents  reported  up  to  January  1,  1927.  These  figures 
include  accidents  causing  a disability  of  two  days  or  more.  The 
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record  for  ten  years  by  fatal  and  non-fatal  classification  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Year  Fatal  Non-Fatal  Total 

1916-1925  24,686  1,811,982  1,836,668 

1926  2,136  178,284  180,420 


Total 26,822  1,990,266  2,017,088 

Average  for 

ten  years  2,469  • 181,198  183,667 


Plans  for  checking  the  accident  experience  of  practically  every 
employer  in  the  State  and  the  promptness  with  which  accidents  are 
reported  have  been  made  and  will  be  put  into  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1927. 

During  the  year  closer  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  was  established  with 
the  result  that  accident  investigations  in  cases  reported  were  made 
more  promptly  and  the  Department  was  able  to  function  more  satis- 
factorily in  its  accident  prevention  work. 

COMPENSABLE  CASES 

Compensation  payments,  either  by  the  approval  of  compensation 
agreements  or  upon  awards  made  by  referees  or  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  were  authorized  during  the  year  in  75,335  cases. 
The  total  amount  of  compensation  liability  in  these  75,335  cases  was 
$12,979,641,  sub-divided  as  follows: 


Fatal  Cases  $5,278,927 

Permanent  Disability  Cases 3,384,399 

Temporary  Disability  Cases  4,316,315 


The  total  compensation  liability  incurred  by  employers  or  their 
authorized  insurance  carriers  throughout  the  State  from  January  1, 
1916,  to  January  1,  1927  was  $121,655,455,  covering  768,196  cases. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  amount  which  was  paid  for  medical, 
surgical  and  hospital  expenses,  medicines  and  supplies  as  required  by 
law.  A conservative  estimate  would  fix  this  sum  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  which  was  payable  as  compensation.  This 
compensation  liability  is  distributed  as  follows : 


Fatal  Cases  $59,653,782 

Permanent  Disability  Cases 24,654,869 

Temporary  Disability  Cases 37,346,804 


LIABILITY 

According  to  the  records  in  the  Bureau  the  outstanding  liability 
in  fatal  and  permanent  disability  cases  at  the  else  of  the  year  was 


$39,801,898.  These  unpaid  obligations  are  to  be  made  in  weekly  in- 
stallments distributed  over  a number  of  years. 

Before  compensation  payments  can  be  legally  made  agreements 
must  be  executed  and  filed  with  the  Bureau  for  approval.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  payments  are  made  therefore  rests  largely  with  the 
employer  or  insurance  carrier.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Bureau  to  approve 
agreements  with  the  least  possible  delay  when  the  agreements  con- 
form to  the  law.  , 

The  amendment  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  providing 
that  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  a specified  number  of  weeks  for 
the  loss,  by  amputation,  of  the  thumb  or  fingers  has  greatly  increased 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  investigations  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  compensation  liability  has  been  fully  met. 

TOTAL  COMPENSATION  AWARDED— ALL  CASES 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  awarded  in  all  cases,  the  average 
per  case,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  agreements  and  awards  for 
each  year,  and  the  amount  paid  for  funeral  expenses  in  fatal  cases 
where  there  are  no  dependents  entitled  to  compensation,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Number 

of  Compensation 

Average  Co  in  pen- 

Year 

Cases 

Awarded 

sation  per  Case 

1916 

70,870 

$7,496,451 

$106.00 

1917 

49,445 

6,393,815 

139.00 

1918 

69,354 

11,583,725 

167.00 

1919 

56,403 

10,912,872 

193.00 

1920 

71,537 

11,495,497 

161.00 

1921 

65,620 

10,737,376 

164.00 

1922 

62,672 

10,841,249 

173.00 

1923 

84,478 

13,116,493 

155.00 

1924 

78,565 

13,005,421 

166.00 

1925 

79,891 

12,696,794 

159.00 

1926 

75,079 

12,954,041 

173.00 

TOTAL 

763,914 

$121,233,734 

$158.70 

Fatal — No  dependents) 

Funeral  expenses 

paid ) 

1916-1926 

4,282 

421,721 

98.49 

GRAND  TOTAL 

768,196 

121,655,455 

$158.37 
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GROUNDING* 


A young  man  wliile  washing  his  face  inadvertently  got  soapy  water 
in  Ins  eyes.  Shutting  off  the  water  with  one  hand,  he  groped  for  a 
towel  with  the  other,  accidentally  touched  the  electric  lighting  socket, 
and  was  instantly  killed.  The  fact  that  electricity  will  seek  a path 
to  ground,  or  else  create  one,  is  exemplified  by  this  little  story  from 
real  life,  and  by  many  others  of  like  nature  that  could  easily  be  com- 
piled. There  have  been  many  such  experiences  in  the  past,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  many  more  in  the  future,  just  because  certain 
simple  and  well  known  precautions  are  not  taken. 

It  is  excellent  practice  to  install  ground  wires  in  such  cases,  to 
provide  easy  paths  for  abnormal  electrical  currents.  When  a good 
ground  connection  of  this  sort  is  provided,  electricity  will  not  be 
obliged  to  carve  out  a path  of  its  own,  to  the  danger  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Tests  indicate  that  the  resistance  of  the  human  body  to  the 
electric  current  varies  from  500  ohms  to  many  thousands  of  ohms, 
the  variation  depending,  among  other  things,  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  and  its  moisture  content.  Obviously  the  thick  callous  part 
of  the  hands  offers  greater  resistance  to  an  electric  current  than  the 
tender  parts  of  the  skin  that  cover  most  of  the  body,  and  so  also  does 
a dry  skin,  in  comparison  with  one  that  is  moist  with  water  or  per- 
spiration. Now  the  total  combined!  resistance  of  a ground  wire  and 
a water  pipe  to  which  it  is  connected  should  not  exceed  3 ohms,  and 
that  of  a driven  (or  plate)  ground  should  not  exceed  25  ohms.  Since 
the  electric  current,  in  case  two  paths  or  courses  are  open  to  it, 
divides  in  proportion  to  the  two  resistances, — the  big  part  going 
through  the  little  resistance, — it  is  evident  that  a good  low-resistance 
“ground”  will  take  so  much  of  the  current  that  the  man  who  con- 
stitutes the  other,  alternative  course  will  probably  not  get  enough 
of  it  to  do  him  any  harm.  (We  are  speaking,  here,  of  ordinary  elec- 
tric currents.  In  the  case  of  lightning  or  sudden  static  sparks  the 
facts  are  not  so  simple,  because  we  then  have  to  take  account  of 
what  is  called  “induction,”  as  well  as  of  resistance.) 

Grounding  is  used  to  protect  two  classes  of  persons.  First,  it 
protects  the  public  in  general  against  the  hazards  of  primary-circuit 
voltages  being  impressed  on  secondary  circuits  through  “crosses”  or 
transformer  breakdowns.  Second,  it  protects  employees  engaged  on 
repair  and  maintenance  work  against  the  hazard  of  (a)  the  current 
being  turned  off  of  the  wrong  circuit  in  consequence  of  a misunder- 
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standing  of  instructions  (b)  accidentally  energizing  the  line  by  clos- 
ing the  switch  while  the  men  are  still  at  work,  (c)  leakage  induction 
or  a cross  from  nearby  circuits,  and  (d)  natural  phenomena  such  as 
atmospheric  electrical  disturbances. 

Whether  a ground  is  meant  to  be  permanent  or  temporary,  there 
are  four  essentials  that  it  must  fulfill.  It  must  be  of  a size  and 
material  to  insure  ample  current-carrying  capacity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands; it  should  have  low  resistance;  and  there  should  be  no  fuses, 
switches,  or  cutouts  to  break  the  continuity.  Finally,  it  should  be  of 
substantial  construction  and  this  in  some  grounds  involves  a fifth 
essential, — namely,  permanence.  A ground  is  simply  a device  (an- 

alogous to  a safety  valve)  placed  between  a possible  source  of  danger 
and  the  persons  and  property  to  be  protected.  It  is  essential,  then, 
that  its  size  (that  is,  its  current-carrying  capacity)  and  its  con- 
struction (that  is,  the  permanence)  be  such  as  to  insure  reliability 
under  all  conditions.  Its  resistance  must  be  low  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  building  up  dangerous  voltages  that  might  pass  on 
to  the  protected  section. 

A prime  requisite  of  any  safety  device  is  the  certainty  of  its  operat- 
ing properly  in  time  of  need.  This  can  best  be  attained,  when  ground- 
ing secondaries,  by  attaching  the  ground  wire  to  the  water  pipe  on 
the  street  side  of  the  water  meter.  The  exterior  of  the  water  pipe 
should  be  free  of  rust  or  other  foreign  substance,  at  the  point  where 
the  clamp  is  securely  attached.  The  ground  wire  should  be  joined 
to  this  clamp  with  solder  or  an  approved  solderless  connector. 
Ground  wires  should  not  be  attached  to  gas-pipe  systems. 

When  a water-pipe  system  is  not  available,  resort  must  be  had 
to  artificial  grounds  made  by  driving  metal  pipes  into  the  earth,  or 
by  burying  plates  or  strips  of  metal.  Galvanized-iron  pipe,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  driven  down  six  or  eight 
feet  into  the  ground,  will  usually  be  in  contact  with  conducting  soil. 
A copper  plate  having  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  square  feet  and  buried 
in  conducting  soil  forms  a satisfactory  substitute  for  a water-pipe 
ground.  The  disadvantage  of  the  plate  type  of  ground  is  the  expense 
involved  in  making  a large  excavation  for  the  installation,  and  again 
later  for  inspection  purposes.  No  matter  what  type  of  ground  is 
used,  periodical  inspection  of  it  is  a necessary  precaution.  Corrosion, 
the  enemy  of  most  metals,  is  just  as  likely  to  do  its  destructive  work 
on  grounding  devices  as  upon  anything  else. 

The  conductivity  (or  lack  of  resistance)  of  the  soil  is  the  factor 
which  principally  determines  the  efficiency  of  an  artificial  ground. 
Soil  conductivity  is  almost  entirely  electrolytic  in  nature,  and  the 
efficiency  of  a ground  is  determined  largely  by  the  electrolytes  (that 
is,  the  soluble  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts)  it  contains.  If  an  artificial 
ground,  when  tested,  shows  high  resistance  (above  25  ohms)  the 
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trouble  is  likely  to  be  due  to  a delicieucy  of  soluble  electrolytes  in 
the  soil.  The  addition  of  common  salt  or  of  copper  sulphate  to  the 
soil  surrounding  the  driven  pipe  or  the  buried  plate  is  recommended 
in  such  cases.  Coke  may  be  used  for  the  underground  contact  of  the 
pipe  or  plate,  provided  a liberal  quantity  is  employed.  It  tends  to 
produce  destructive  corrosion  in  galvanized  iron,  but  it  has  a far 
smaller  effect  of  this  kind  upon  cast  iron,  and  practically  none  at  all 
on  copper. 

Now  as  to  the  second  class  of  persons  to  be  protected, — namely, 
the  public-utility  employees  engaged  in  line  maintenance  and  repair 
work.  Whenever  possible  the  circuit  upon  which  work  is  to  be  done 
is  “killed”  before  the  men  start  operations.  The  electric  light  and 
power  companies  have  carefully  prepared  rules,  regulations,  and 
checks  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  the  correct  line  is  de- 
energized. Occasionally  human  failure  creeps  in,  either  by  reason 
of  mistaken  identity  of  the  circuit  in  the  field  or  through  a misunder- 
standing of  orders,  and  the  wrong  circuit  is  “killed”.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  or  more  of  the  linemen  will  be 
shocked, — perhaps  fatally, — unless  it  is  the  practice  to  test  the  line 
for  voltage  and  attach  a special  ground  to  the  circuit  before  be- 
ginning work. 

Assuming  that  the  line  has  been  “killed,”  there  is  still  a remote 
possibility  of  it  being  made  “alive”  again  by  an  accidental  closing  of 
the  power-house  switch  controlling  the  circuit.  In  that  event  the 
linemen  would  be  at  work  on  a line  that  was  “dead”  one  moment,  and 
very  much  “alive”  the  next  moment,  and  again  a tragedy  would 
quite  likely  be  enacted  unless  a special  ground  had  been  connected 
before  starting  the  work. 

Leakage,  induction,  a “cross”  due  to  the  swaying  or  breaking  of 
other  circuits,  as  well  as  electrical  atmospheric  disturbances,  all  may 
transform  a properly  “killed”  and  harmless  wire  into  a live  and 
death-dealing  agent.  A ground  attached  to  the  wire  between  the 
workmen  and  the  power-house  or  substation,  and  another  ground  on 
the  remote  side,  will  provide  protection  against  each  one  of  these 
possible  sources  of  danger. 

There  is  considerable  hazard  in  attaching  a ground  to  a live 
circuit.  The  logical  first  step  would  be  a test  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  line  is  free  from  electric  energy, — static  or  dynamic, — that 
is,  it  would  be  logical  if  there  were  a reliable  accident-proof  method 
of  making  such  a test.  A condenser  mounted  on  an  insulated  stick 
is  now  used  satisfactorily  for  low-tension  lines,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  there  is  nothing  available  for  high-tension  lines  that  is  at 
once  positive  in  its  indication  and  also  safe,  unless  it  is  handled  by 
thoroughly  trained  expert  workmen.  , 
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Assuming  that  the  circuit  is  “dead,”  two  methods  of  grounding  it 
are  employed  in  the  field.  The  first  consists  in  connecting  the  cir- 
cuit to  the  “system  ground  wire,”  which  (as  its  name  indicates)  is 
effectively  grounded.  The  other  calls  for  a driven  pipe  or  a buried 
plate,  as  already  explained,  to  which  the  circuit  can  be  connected. 
Ground  chains  and  “ground  sticks”  are  the  devices  used  to  connect 
the  wire  to  the  permanent  or  temporary  grounds. 

Ground  chains  are  commonly  used  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  carried  from  job  to  job,  and  the  convenience  of 
application.  Chains  should  be  inspected  frequently  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  not  become  fouled  by  rust  or  dirt,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  effective.  When  applying  a chain  or  any  other  protective 
grounding  device,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  make  sure  that  such 
device  is  connected  to  the  ground  before  it  is  clamped  to  the  wire. 
Of  course  in  removing  the  ground  the  reverse  order  should  be  fol- 
lowed,— the  device  being  disconnected  from  the  wire  before  it  is  freed 
from  the  ground  connection. 

Ground  chains  are  usually  pulled  over  the  wire  to  be  grounded  by 
means  of  a sash-cord  or  rope.  This  rope  should  be  tested  to  make 
sure  it  contains  no  conducting  materials,  and  should  be  kept  ab- 
solutely dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  ground  chain 
is  drawn  taut  over  the  wire,  in  order  to  insure  good  contact  between 
the  links.  Ground  sticks  equipped  with  clamps  and  flexible  cables 
constitute  a device  that  is  easy  and  safe  to  apply,  and  which  also 
gives  assurance  of  a dependable  ground  connection.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  dry,  seasoned  wood  is  used,  with  a cable  not  smaller 
than  No.  1 B.  & S.  gage,  and  clamps  in  proportion, — and  that  every- 
thing is  kept  in  first-class  order. 

All  that  has  been  written  above  pertains  to  grounding  bare  or 
uninsulated  wires.  The  problem  is  a little  more  difficult  when  in- 
sulated conductors  are  under  consideration.  The  use  of  the  ordinary 
skinning  knife  to  remove  a section  of  the  insulation  subjects  the 
workman,  for  a time  at  least,  to  all  the  hazards  of  working  on  an 
ungrounded  line.  A skinning  knife  having  a long  insulated  handle 
might  be  used  safely  by  an  expert  workman,  but  a better  method 
consists  in  employing  a grounding  clamp  with  sharp  teeth  which 
will  bite  through  the  insulation  and  thus  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  conductor. 

The  failure  to  ground  secondary  circuits  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  many  accidents  of  the  bath-room  and  kitchen-sink  type  that 
occur.  Something  goes  wrong  witli  the  electric  circuits  outside  the 
premises,  and  high  voltage  is  impressed  on  the  secondary  wires  in 
the  house,  where  only  low  voltage  is  desired  or  expected, — the  house- 
holder having  no  knowledge  of  conditions  nor  any  control  over 
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SOME  SAFETY  DEVICES  OF  THE  WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
ADJUSTABLE  CUT  OFF  SAW  GUARD 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

Figs.  1-2  Made  Entirely  op  Metal,  and  Readily  Latched  in  Position 
While  Setting  the  Saw.  The  Piece  Placed  at  Angle  in  Front  of 
Guard,  Raises  it  as  the  Board  to  be  Sawed  is  Pushed  Forward.  By 
the  Adjustment  of  the  Counterweight  the  Saw  is  Always  Covered 
While  in  Operation. 
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SAFETY  DEVICE  FOR  SAWING  NARROW  STRIPS 


Fig.  3.  This  Consists  of  a Narrow  Wooden  Strip  Screwed  to  the  Fence 
on  Table  Slightly  Higher  Than  the  Strips  to  be  Sawed.  By  This  Method 
the  Saw  is  Always  Covered. 

ADJUSTABLE  SAW  GUARD 


Fig.  4.  A Box  is  Firmly  Supported  to  a Heavy  Beam  Overhead  on  the 
Ceiling.  A Slide  to  Which  the  Guard  is  Pivoted  Fits  Snugly  in  the  Box, 
and  the  Guard  is  Held  by  the  Thumb  Screw  to  the  Height  Desired.  This 
Type  of  Guard  Prevents  Material  From  Being  Scratched  as  the  Guard 
is  Held  Just  Above  the  Material  Without  Touching  it. 
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them.  There  the  danger  lurks,  awaiting  the  moment  when  a path 
to  ground  is  created.  Anyone  simultaneously  touching  a domestic 
electric  device  connected  to  the  circuit,  and  a grounded  object  such 
as  a water  faucet,  a radiator,  or  a gas-pipe,  provides  the  missing 
section  of  the  path.  Grounding  the  secondaries  eliminates  this  danger. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  LARGE  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

An  interesting  item  which  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  New 
Castle  News  was  recently  sent  to  one  of  the  supervising  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  by  a safety  official  of  one 
of  the  large  industrial  plants  at  New  Castle. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

RESULTS  OF  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

“In  the  records  of  sudden  deaths,  accidents,  etc.,  for  the  past 
year,  as  gleaned  from  the  books  of  the  county  coroner,  J.  P.  Cald- 
well, there  is  a notable  fact  that  probably  has  escaped  attention  of 
many  of  the  citizens  of  this  locality,  which  merits  study. 

With  more  than  100  deaths  being  recorded  the  fact  is  cited 
by  the  coroner  that  not  a single  fatal  accident  was  reported 
from  any  of  the  big  industrial  plants  of  the  city  (or  the  smaller 
ones  either  for  that  matter)  during  the  entire  year  1926. 

This  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  one  thing — that  the  safety- 
first  efforts  that  have  been  under  way  here  for  some  years  past 
are  producing  the  results  that  were  anticipated. 

This  is  a remarkable  situation  and  a remarkable  tribute  to 
rbe  efficiency  of  the  safety  programs  being  carried  out  in  the 
industries. 

Years  ago,  accidents  were  common  in  the  plants,  and  fatalities 
were  frequent  in  a year’s  time.  With  the  inauguration  of  the 
organized  safety  program  some  years  ago,  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties and  accidents  steadily  decreased  and  the  past  year  shows  a 
record  that  is  a laudable  one,  and  no  doubt  is  the  direct 
result  of  this  safety  emphasis  in  our  big  industries  of  New 
Castle. 

Those  who  were  wont  to  rather  belittle  the  great  emphasis 
placed  on  safety  some  years  ago,  believing  that  the  propaganda 
would  have  little  effect,  are  entirely  convinced  that  they  were 
mistaken.  The  safety-first  movement  is  the  biggest  progressive 
step  along  the  line  of  welfare  work  that  has  ever  boon  under- 
taken in  industry: 

If  there  could  be  organized  as  effective  a safety  program  for 
other  lines  as  in  industry  many  lives  would  be  saved.  In  the 
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same  coroner’s  record  for  the  year  it  is  shown  that  twenty  per- 
sons died  as  the  result  of  automobile  accidents  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  some  of  them  were  due  to  the  absolute  failure  to 
regard  the  principles  of  safety,  no  doubt.  More  safety  is  the 
need  of  the  hour  for  all  who  drive  automobiles,  and  for  all  who 
travel  the  streets,  which  takes  in  about  every  one  of  us.” 
Attention  should  be  called  to  this  record  of  industrial  safety  as  it 
so  clearly  demonstrates  that  when  every  person  in  industry : employer 
employe,  and  manager  work  together  for  a common  cause,  the  result 
is  accident  prevention.  This  is  true  in  safety  just  as  it  is  in  other 
phases  of  industrial  efficiency.  When  an  individual  plant  or  a com- 
munity has  a well-defined  safety  program,  and  an  earnest  effort  is 
made  to  carry  it  out,  a reduction  in  fatalities  and  serious  accidents  is 
an  inevitable  result. 

SAFETY  IN  THE  BAKERY 

By  John  S.  Sricer, 

Accident  Investigation  Section 
Bureau  of  Inspection 


During  the  last  two  years  five  fatal  accidents  were  reported  to  the 
Department  by  bakeries  in  Pennsylvania,  due  to  employes  being 
drawn  into  mixing  machines.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these  cases,  the 
employes  were  cleaning  mixing  machines  while  they  were  in  motion. 
Mixing  machines  are  usually  arranged  with  a series  of  double  paddles. 
These  double  paddles  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  must  be  very 
powerful  to  lift  the  doughy  mass  of  material. 

Employes,  when  working  with  these  machines,  fail  to  realize  their 
danger,  and  in  many  bakeries  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  orders 
have  been  given  not  to  clean  machines  while  the  power  is  on,  disobey 
orders  when  not  watched.  The  result  is  that  they  are  caught  in  the 
paddles,  and  if  no  person  is  nearby  to  cut  off  the  power,  they  are 
drawn  into  the  machine  and  horribly  mangled.  In  one  case  an  em- 
ploye was  drawn  into  the  machine,  wound  around  the  paddles,  and 
smothered  to  death  by  the  dough.  The  horror  of  such  an  accident 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  There  is  no  bakery  proprietor  who  is  not 
anxious  to  prevent  an  accident  of  this  kind  in  his  own  establishment. 

This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry with  the  manufacturers  of  dough  mixing  machines  to  ascer- 
tain whether  some  attachment  could  not  be  made  for  these  mixing 
machines  which  would  prevent  this  type  of  accident.  Such  a device 
must  be  fool  proof,  and  must  allow  the  employe  to  have  assistance 
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of  power  while  cleaning  the  machines.  The  dough  is  so  heavy  and 
clings  so  tightly  to  the  paddles,  which  are  difficult  to  move  that 
power  is  necessary  to  turn  them  as  cleaning  progresses. 

One  company,  seeing  the  need  of  some  safety  device  on  dough 
mixing  machines,  took  measures  to  provide  it,  and  have  evolved  a 
device  which  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  consists  of  a 
lever  or  bar  which  must  be  grasped  or  stepped  upon  by  the  employe 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  power  on  the  machine  while  the  hopper  is 
turned  down  for  cleaning  purposes.  If  the  operator  using  the  machine 
with  this  attachment,  is  caught  by  the  paddles,  his  reaction  instinc- 
tively would  be  immediately  to  release  the  lever,  which  when  thus  re- 
leased, would  throw  out  the  electric  switch  which  furnishes  power  to 
the  mixer. 

This  device  meets  the  following  conditions:  first,  it  provides  for 
an  operating  dough  mixer  which  is  not  objectionable  to  the  operator; 
second,  it  provides  an  automatic  stop  which  could  be  locked  by  the 
factory  inspector  or  proprietor,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the 
operator  to  disconnect  it  or  put  it  out  of  commission  should  he  so 
desire;  third,  it  enables  the  operator  to  operate  the  dough  mixer 
when  the  tank  is  tilted  by  holding  a finger  or  foot  on  a convenient  con- 
tact or  lever  which  will  keep  the  mixer  operating  only  while  this  lever 
is  being  depressed. 

Every  mixing  machine  in  every  bakery  in  Pennsylvania  is  being 
ordered  to  be  equipped  with  this  device  just  as  rapidly  as  the  State 
inspectors  can  cover  the  State. 

As  this  device  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  proprietors  of 
baking  establishments  throughout  the  State,  it  is  being  installed  and 
is  found  to  be  satisfactoiy  as  is  evidenced  by  one  proprietor  who 
has  written  to  the  Department  as  follows: 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  ordering  an  automatic  shut-off  on  my 
mixer.  I am  sorry  I did  not  know  about  it  sooner.  I think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  safety." 

Such  statements  as  these  from  an  employer  are  very  gratifying  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  which  is  endeavoring  to 
eliminate  accidents  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  employe,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  the  employer. 

DECLINING  ACCIDENT  RECORD 

At  the  Standard  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  the  fol- 
lowing record  was  posted  all  about  the  plant,  showing  what  can 
be  done  in  accident  prevention  when  management  and  employes  co 


operate: 

Year  Number  of  Accidents 

1924  157 

1925  53 

1926  15 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  were  approved  by  the  Indus- 
trial Board  at  its  meetings  November  18,  and  December  15,  1926. 
November  Meeting: 

b jr  (RULES 

1.  Amendment  to  Rule  Prohibiting  Employment  of  Minors  in  Public 
Pool  Rooms  and  Bowling  Alleys. 

New  rule  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  the  employment  of  minors  under  18  years  of  age  in  public 
pool  rooms  or  bowling  alleys  is  prohibited. 

That  pool  rooms  and  bowling  alleys  maintained  by  private  organi- 
zations exclusively  for  their  own  members  are  not  public  pool  rooms 
and  public  bowling  alleys  but  the  employment  of  minors  under  16 
years  of  age  in  any  pool  room  or  bowling  alley  is  prohibited” 

2.  Amendment  to  Regulations  for  Operation  of  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
jectors, Rule  835. 

Paragraph  (c)  (AI)  to  read: 

“Means  shall  be  provided  to  enable  the  projectionist  to  signal 
the  management  when  necessary.  Such  signal  shall  consist  of  a tele- 
phone, bell,  or  buzzer  and  shall  be  located  where  it  will  be  heard  in 
the  manager’s  office  or  by  the  ticket  seller  or  ticket  receiver.”  * 
Paragraph  (d)  (AI)  to  read: 

“(d)  (AI)  Toilet  and  wash  facilities  shall  be  provided  for  projec- 
tionists except  where  a licensed  assistant  or  relief  projectionist  is 
available  at  all  times  for  relief  purposes. 

The  location  of  such  toilet  and  wash  facilities  shall  be  within  the 
walls  of  the  projection  room  proper  or  in  an  approved  fire  resistive 
compartment  or  room  directly  connected  to  the  projection  room.” 

3.  The  Regulations  for  Emergency  Lighting  were  Approved. 

4.  Scope  of  Automatic  Sprinlcler  and  Fire  Alarm  System  as  Re- 
quired by  Law. 

“That  approved  automatic  sprinkler  system  or  approved  automatic 
fire  alarm  system  installations  in  buildings  governed  by  the  Fire  and 
Panic  Act  be  required  according  to  the  following  classification  and 
condition : 

(a)  Sprinkler  System 

1.  The  basement  of  hotels  more  than  two  stories  in  height  in  which 
heating  equipment  is  located;  with  a building  occupancy  of  fifty 
(50)  or  more,  except  as  specified  in  Paragraph  (b)  3 of  these  rules. 

2.  Theatres  using  stage  for  theatricals  and  vaudeville;  installation 
to  be  back  of  proscenium  arch  and  curtain,  over  and  under  the  stage 
and  in  dressing  moms. 

3.  Factories  and  workshops  manufacturing  inflammable  articles; 
with  an  occupancy  of  fifty  (50)  or  more  above  the  second  story. 
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4.  Mercantile  establishments;  with  an  occupancy  of  fifteen  (15)  or 

more  employes  above  the  second  story. 

(b)  Fire  Alarm  System. 

1.  Office  buildings,  public  or  private  institutions,  sanitariums,  surgi- 
cal institutes,  asylums,  hospitals,  boarding  houses,  lodging  houses, 
tenement  houses,  apartment  houses  or  flats;  with  an  occupancy  of 
fifty  (50)  or  more  above  the  second  story. 

2.  Factories  and  workshops  manufacturing  metals  and  non-combust- 
ibles; with  an  occupancy  of  fifty  (50)  or  more  above  the  second  story. 

3.  Hotels  of  not  more  than  three  stories  which  are  of  fire-resistive 
construction  throughout  with  an  occupancy  of  not  more  than  fifty 
(50)  above  the  second  story.” 

5.  Amendment  to  Rule  310  ( f ) of  the  Labor  Camp  Regulations. 
Amended  rule  to  read: 

“Where  there  is  no  running  water  available,  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a)  to  (e)  inclusive  shall  not  apply  to  labor  camps  oper- 
ated for  only  one  season  in  one  location  between  the  dates  of  April 
1st  and  October  31st.  In  such  camps,  occupied  by  not  more  than 
twenty-four  (24)  men,  there  shall  be  provided  an  individual  wash 
basin  for  each  occupant  and  one  bathing  tub  for  each  six  occupants. 
In  camps  occupied  by  more  than  twenty-four  (24)  men  there  shall  be 
provided  an  individual  wash  basin  for  each  occupant  and  one  cold 
shower  bath  for  each  fifty  (50)  occupants  or  fractional  part  thereof 
where  topographical  conditions  enable  water  to  be  secured  without 
long  haulage.  Where  the  foregoing  is  not  possible,  one  bathing  tub 
for  each  six  occupants  of  the  camp  will  be  accepted.  Nothing  in 
these  regulations  shall  be  construed  to  require  wash  tubs  or  shower 
baths  to  be  supplied  in  labor  camps  operating  out  of  a central  or 
base  camp  provided  that  absence  from  the  central  or  base  camp  is 
never  greater  than  seven  (7)  dlays  at  one  time.” 

6.  Amendment  to  Rule  P-328  of  Boiler  Regulations. 

New  rule  to  read : 

“A  water-tube  boiler  shall  have  the  firing  doors,  furnace  inspection 
doors  and  clinker  doors  of  the  inward  opening  type,  unless  such  doors 
are  provided  with  substantial  and  effective  latching  or  fastening  de- 
vices or  otherwise  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  them,  when  closed, 
from  being  blown  open  by  pressure  on  the  furnace  side.  These  latches 
or  fastenings  shall  be  of  the  automatic  positive  locking  type  having  a 
latch  or  bolt  in  a fixed  bracket  on  the  door  frame  or  furnace  front. 
The  latch  or  bolt  shall  be  dependent  upon  gravity  or  be  counter- 
weighted.  Friction  contacts,  latches,  or  bolts  actuated  by  springs  are 
not  acceptable.  The  material  and  construction  of  the  device  shall 
be  durable  and  substantial.  The  foregoing  requirement  for  latches  or 
fastenings  shall  not  apply  to  coal  openings  of  downdraft  or 
similar  furnaces.” 
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December  Meeting: 

RULES 

1.  Latches  for  Water  Tube  Boilers. 

“All  water  tube  boilers  that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  installed 
and  operated  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  Rule  P-328  of  the  Boiler 
Regulations,  as  amended  November  18,  1926,  and  all  doors  other  than 
explosion  doors  located  less  than  seven  (7)  feet  from  the  floors  or 
working  platforms  of  such  boilers  shall  be  provided  with  substantial 
and  effective  latching  devices  as  specified  in  that  rule. 

Explosion  doors,  which  may  be  provided  to  relieve  furnace  pressure 
in  the  event  of  furnace  gas  explosions  or  explosions  from  liquid, 
gaseous  or  powdered  fuel,  located  within  seven  (7)  feet  from  the 
floors  or  working  platforms  shall  be  provided  with  deflectors  which 
will  deflect  the  blast  from  the  explosion  doors,  when  forced  open,  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  floors  or  working  platforms.” 

2.  Head  and  Eye  Regulations. 

New  rule  number  157.1  added  to  the  regulations  to  require  the  use 
of  protectors  as  designated  in  the  regulations. 

“(a)  (AI)  Persons  engaging  in  any  of  the  following  occupations 
shall  be  required  to  use  protectors  as  prescribed  for  such  occupations, 
or  other  approved  equally  effective  protection  shall  be  provided. 


Name  of  Occupation 

1.  Oxy-acetylene  and  other 
Compressed  Gas  Welding  and 
Burning 

2.  Chipping 

3.  Electric  Arc  Welding 

4.  Electric  Welding 

5.  Grinding — Wheel  Dressing 
and  Rough  Emery 

6.  Iron  Tapping  at  Cupola 

7.  Sand  and  Shot  Blasting 

8.  Thermit  Welding 

9.  Operating  Cement  Guns 


Type  of  Protector 

Type  3 Goggles  with  suitable 

glass. 

i. 

Types  2 and  3 Goggles 
Type  3 Goggles  with  suitable 

glass  and  helmets  with  suitable 
glass 

Type  3 Goggles  with  suitable 

glass 

Types  2 and  3 Goggles 

Types  3 and  4 Goggles 
Hood 

Type  3 Goggles  with  suitable 

glass 

Hood 


3.  Amendments  to  Industrial  Sanitation  Regulations. 
fa)  Definition  of  the  term  “accessible.” 

“The  term  ACCESSIBLE  shall  mean  (when  used  and  when  im- 
plied) not  more  than  one  floor  above  nor  more  than  one  floor  below 
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the  regular  place  of  work  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  use  sani- 
tary facilities  have  been  provided,  except  in  buildings  where  a suffi- 
cient number  of  passenger  elevators  are  provided  and  their  use  per- 
mitted to  all  employes  at  all  times.  It  shall  always  mean  in  the 
building  or  on  the  premises  where  the  person  is  employed.” 

(b)  Rule  133  (e)  requiring  approved  foot  wear,  eliminating  the  word 
approved,  new  paragraph  to  read: 

“(e)  (AI)  The  floor  or  floors  of  every  establishment  shall  be  kept 
as  far  as  possible  in  a dry  condition.  Where  wet  processes  are  used 
the  floors  shall  be  drained  free  from  liquids,  or  platforms,  mats,  or 
other  dry  standing  places  shall  be  provided,  or  boots  or  shoes  which 
will  insure  that  the  feet  are  dry  and  free  from  dampness  at  all  times 
while  working  shall  be  provided.” 

(c)  Rule  135  (c),  Location  of  Toilet  Room. 

“(c)  (AI)  Toilet  rooms  shall  not  be  located  more  than  one  floor 
above  or  below  the  regular  place  of  work  of  the  person  or  persons 
for  whose  use  they  are  provided  except  in  those  buildings  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  passenger  elevators  are  provided  and  their  use 
permitted  to  employes  at  all  times.” 

(d)  Rule  141  (a)  Amended  to  read  as  follows,  the  last  item  in  the 
table  being  the  amendment. 

“141  (a)  (AI)  Washing  facilities  shall  be  furnished  according  to 
the  following  table: 


Maximum 
number  of 
persons 

Feet  of 
trough 

or 

Wash 

basins 

or 

Large  circular 
wash  fountains 
32"  diam.  54"  diam. 

1—  8 

2 

1 

9—  16 

4 

2 

17_  30 

6 

3 

31—  44 

8 

or 

4 

or 

45 — 65 

10 

5 

1 

66—  90 

12 

6 

91—115 

14 

7 

116—140 

16 

8 

1 

For  each  additional  25  employes  or  fraction  thereof  at  least  2 addi- 
tional feet  of  trough,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  as  set  forth  in  the 
above  table,  shall  be  provided.  Each  2 feet  of  trough,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  shall  be  equipped  with  either  a spray  pipe  or  a faucet  so 
connected  as  to  supply  water  of  the  desired  temperature.  Hot  water 
shall  be  supplied  to  all  washing  facilities.  The  trough  shall  not  be 
equipped  with  a plug  or  other  stopper.” 

(e)  Rule  141  (c)  Location  of  wash  basin,  amendment  to  read  as 
folio  vvs: 

“141  (c)  (AI)  Unless  the  general  washing  facilities  are  on  the 
same  floor  and  in  proximity  to  the  toilet  room  at  least  one  wash  basin 
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shall  be  provided  at  a convenient  location  near  the  toilet  room.” 

4.  Laundry  Regulations 

The  proposed  new  Laundry  Regulations  were  approved  finally. 

5.  Woodworking  Regulations. 

The  proposed  new  Woodworking  Regulations  were  approved 
finally. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

1.  Interpretation  of  Part  Time  Industrial  Schools  as  Approved 
June  9,  1925,  Revised  to  Read  as  Follows: 

“That  wherever  any  establishment  provides  and  maintains  a part- 
time  industrial  school  for  the  education  of  minors  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  said  minors  may  be  employed  at  such 
occupations  that  are  not  specifically  prescribed  as  hazardous  in  Sec- 
tion 5 of  Act  177  (P.  L.  1915),  or  which  have  not  been  declared  as 
such  by  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry;  pro- 
vided that  the  minors  are  at  all  times  under  the  special  supervision 
and  instruction  of  competent  foremen  and  where  all  machinery  is 
properly  guarded  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry. 

“In  all  such  instances  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Act,  con- 
cerning continuation  schools,  may  be  complied  within  any  one  of  the 
following  methods: 

1.  “The  instruction  for  eight  hours  a week  may  be  given  in  the 
school  conducted  by  the  employer. 

2.  “Shop  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  shop  for  four  hours 
a week ; the  remaining  four  hours  of  instruction  may  be  given  in 
the  public  continuation  school ; provided,  that  in  all  cases  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  shop,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shall  comply  with  their 
rules  and  regulations  governing  such  schools.” 

3.  “All  of  the  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  public  continua- 
tion school.” 

“It  is  also  provided  that  in  all  part-time  industrial  schools  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  hours  of  labor,  attendance  at  school, 
employment  certificates,  etc.,  as  mentioned  in  said  act  shall  be  com- 
plied with.” 

2.  Division  of  Day  of  Rest  for  Women  Employes. 

Interpretation  as  approved  March  24,  1925  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

A.  That  hotels  and  institutions  employing  not  more  than  ten 
women  may  be  permitted  to  treat  the  day  of  rest  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing modes: 

1.  Give  one  complete  day  of  twenty-four  hours  in  each  calendar 
week, 
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2.  Give  twenty-four  hours  consecutive  rest  beginning  at  any 
hour  on  the  one  day  to  continue  until  a corresponding  hour  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

3.  Give  complete  day  off  on  Sunday  one  week  and  complete  day 
off  on  week  day  the  next  week.  (Variation  under  plan  of  day  in 
each  week). 

4.  Give  alternate  Sunday  off  with  one-half  week  day,  totalling 
two  full  days  in  each  fortnight. 

5.  The  day  of  rest  maj^  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  two  days  of 
work  not  more  than  live  hours  each  provided : 

(a)  Under  such  circumstances  the  day  shall  be  computed 
from  midnight  to  midnight. 

(b)  That  on  each  of  the  other  five  days  of  the  week  not  more 
than  eight  hours  work  is  permitted. 

(c)  That  nine  and  one-half  of  the  twelve  hours  of  rest  on 
each  of  the  two  days  of  rest  must  be  consecutive. 

B.  That  hotels  employing  more  than  ten  women  may  be  permitted 
to  treat  the  day  of  rest  in  any  of  the  following  modes : 

1.  Give  one  complete  day  of  rest  in  each  calendar  week. 

2.  Give  twenty-four  hours  of  consecutive  rest  beginning  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  to  continue  until  a corresponding  hour  the  next 
day. 

3.  Division  of  Day  of  Rest  for  Women  Employed  in  Summer  Hotels. 

Interpretation  as  approved  June  17,  1926,  revised  to  read  as  follows 
(revision  does  not  change  intent  of  administration  of  this  rule  as  ap- 
proved June  17,  1926). 

“Short  term  summer  hotels  operating  four  months  in  a year  may 
be  permitted  to  divide  the  day  of  rest  as  provided  in  Section  3 of  the 
Woman’s  Law  on  the  basis  of  two  days  of  work  not  more  than  five 
hours  each  provided: 

1.  Under  such  circumstances  the  day  of  rest  shall  be  computed 
from  midnight  to  midnight. 

2.  That  on  each  of  the  other  five  days  of  the  week  not  more 
than  eight  hours  work  is  permitted. 

3.  That  nine  and  one-half  of  the  twelve  hours  of  rest  on  each  of 
the  two  days  of  rest  must  be  consecutive. 

The  following  rules  and  interpretations  were  approved  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Board,  January  12,  1927. 

RULES 

1.  Guards  for  Meat  Grinders. 

“All  power  driven  meat  grinders  of  the  worm  type  shall  be  so  con- 
structed that  meat  can  be  safely  fed  to  the  worm  by  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods : 

1.  By  a mechanical  method  of  feeding  the  worm. 
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2.  By  the  use  of  a permanently  attached  neck  to  the  cylinder  en- 
closing the  worm  which  shall  have  an  opening  of  not  more  that 
21  inches  in  diameter  at  a point  at  least  44  inches  above  the  worm. 

3.  Other  means  of  protection  may  be  provided  when  approved 
by  the  Industrial  Board.” 

2.  Specifications  for  Fire  Escapes. 

Standard  specifications  for  fire  escapes  were  approved. 

3.  Means  of  Egress  from  Places  of  Assembly. 

“The  following  means  of  egress  shall  be  provided  for  theatres, 
motion  picture  theatres,  and  assembly  halls: 

1.  All  exits  shall  be  not  less  than  five  feet  in  width  in  the  clear, 
leading  full  width  to  unobstructed  outlets  to  the  street. 

2.  The  minimum  number  of  exits  to  be  provided  for  assembly 
halls  and  auditoriums  having  the  exits  from  main  floor  not  over 

one  step  of  eight  inches  above  grade  shall  be  as  follows: 


Capacity 

Number  or  Exits 
Required. 

Fire-resistive 

buildings 

Non  fire-resistive  j 

buildings  1 

50—100 

101^100 

401—600 

Add  one  exit  for  each 
200  persons  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  600 
3.  The  minimum  n 
halls  and  auditoriums 
above  grade  shall  be 

50—100 

101—350 

351—500 

Add  one  exit  for  each 
150  persons  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  500 

umber  of  exits  to  be  prc 
with  exit  floor  over  one 
is  follows: 

2 

o 

fj 

4 

>vided  for  assembly 
step  of  eight  inches 

Capacity 

Number  or  Exits 
Required. 

2 

3 

4 

Fire-resistive 

buildings 

Non  fire-resistive 
buildings 

50—100 

101—300 

301—500 

Add  one  exit  for  each 
200  nersons  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  500 

50—100 

101—250 

251—400 

Add  one  exit  for  each 
150  persons  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  400 

4.  The  minimum  number  and  the  location  of  exits  for  main 
floors  and  balconies  of  theatres  and  motion  picture  theatres  shall 
be  required  according  to  the  figures  in  the  following  table: 


Capacity 


Location 


Fire-resistive 

Non  fire-resistive 

buildings 

buildings 

Number  of 
exits  required 


Up  to  250 


Up  to  250 


4 


251—500 


251—500 


Add  one  exit  for  each 
250  persons  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  500 


Add  one  exit  for  each 
200  persons  or  frac- 
tion thereof  over  500 
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2 at  front  and 

2 at  rear  near 
stage  or  screen 

3 at  front  and 
2 at  rear  near 
stage  or  screen 


The  location  of  additional  exits  as  required  for  occupancies  over 
500  persons  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry 
in  each  case.1 

5.  All  balconies  shall  be  provided  with  exits  in  the  same  ratio 
as  required  for  auditoriums  and  assembly  halls,  according  to  the 
class  of  building  being  considered.  Further  for  balcony  capaci- 
ties between  100  and  250  persons  at  least  one  exit  shall  lead  direct- 
ly to  the  street  and  for  capacities  of  250  persons  or  more  at  least 
two  exits  shall  lead  directly  to  the  street. 

J/.  Amendment  to  Rule  Prohibiting  the  Employment  of  Minors  on 
Threading , Pointing  and  Nutting  Machines. 

“That  the  employment  of  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  on 
threading  or  pointing  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bolts  and 
screws  is  prohibited.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  machines  having 
full  automatic  feed.” 


INTERPRETATIONS 

J.  Interpretation  of  Regulations  for  Employment  of  Minors  in  In- 
dustrial Schools. 

“That  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  learning  the 
operation  of  power  driven  machinery  under  proper  supervision  in 
industrial  schools,  and  receiving  no  compensation  for  their  work,  are 
not  pursuing  an  occupation  forbidden  by  the  Child  Labor  Law.” 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION  BOARD 


Prepared  by 
Henry  Temin, 

Staff,  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 


ACCIDENT 

Proof. 

The  claimant,  who  on  the  day  in  question  was  engaged  in  carrying  radiators 
up  several  flights  of  stairs,  testified  that  he  “made  a lift  going  up  the 
steps  and  wrenched  myself.”  There  was  medical  testimony  that  his  heart 
condition,  which  disabled  him,  was  probably  due  to  the  lifting  of  the  radia- 
tors. Held : the  evidence  discloses  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of  the 

Compensation  Act  which  resulted  in  an  injury  causing  the  claimant's  disa- 
bility. Award  affirmed. 

A-4196.  John  McShea  v.  Boiler  Repairs  and  Maintenance  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  23,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5,  Philadelphia  County.) 

Proof — Res  gestae. 

Statements  made  to  a fellow  employe  by  a deceased  workman  that  he 
“came  near  knocking  my  head  off”  under  circumstances  indicating  that  it 
was  a natural  ejaculation  or  exclamation  made  under  the  pressure  of  excite- 
ment of  the  catastrophe,  are  admissible  as  part  of  the  res  gestae. 

The  decedent  made  statements  to  his  fellow  employe  that  he  had  bumped 
his  head  on  a boom  and  asked  the  fellow  employe  to  feel  the  bump  on  his 
head.  Held : the  declarations  and  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  prove 

an  accident. 

A-4513.  Annie  E.  Radcliffe  v.  Burnside  Construction  Co. 

Common  Pleas  of  Cambria  County.  November  3,  1926. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum  induced  by  excessive  heat. 

Decedent’s  death  was  caused  by  a hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum.  He  was 
a stationary  engineer  and  on  the  day  of  the  stroke  had  been  working  in 
the  engine  room  of  the  defendant’s  plant  where  the  temperature  was  about 
120  degrees  ^Fahrenheit.  His  work  on  that  day  was  described  as  unusual. 

His  physician  testified  that  the  strain  of  the  man’s  employment  coupled 
with  the  excessive  heat  induced  the  hemorrhage. 

An  award  was  sustained ; the  case  being  differentiated  from  the  case  of 
Gausman  v.  Pearson,  284  Pa.  348. 

A-4987.  Margaret  Ober  v.  U.  P.  Board  of  Publication. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  24,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Allegheny  Countv.) 

CAUSAL  RELATION 

Heart  condition — Strain 

The  claimant  alleged  that  he  was  lifting  radiators  and  wrenched  himself. 
He  felt  pains  in  his  chest  over  the  heart  immediately,  but  continued  work 
and  consulted  medical  assistance  the  next  day.  His  physician  testified  that 
the  heart  condition  disabling  the  claimant  was  due  to  the  lifting  of  the 
radiators.  The  referee  awarded  compensation.  On  a hearing  de  novo,  an 
impartial  physician  reported  that  the  exertion  incident  to  the  claimant's 
work  was  the  final  factor  in  his  cardiac  breakdown  and  the  strain  marked 
the  limitation  of  his  cardiac  tolerance  to  effort.  The  award  was  affirmed. 

A-4196.  John  McShea  v.  Boiler  Repairs  and  Maintenance  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  23,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5,  Philadelphia  County.) 

COURSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  decedent  in  this  case  was  employed  to  draw  coke  in  defendant’s  ovens. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident,  his  boss  told  him  there  was  extra  work  for 
him  and  that  he  should  go  home  for  his  lunch  and  return  immediately). 
While  on  his  way  home,  he  met  with  an  injury,  resulting  in  death,  about 
300  yards  from  the  ovens  of  the  defendant.  At  the  time  of  the  accident, 
he  was  off  the  property  of  the  employer,  but  on  a path  frequently  used  by 
the  employes. 

The  referee  held  that  the  decedent  had  met  his  death  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  since  he  was  doing  the  exact  thing  and  at  the  particular 
time  and  place  and  in  the  manner,  he  was  commanded  to  do  it  by  his  em- 
ployer, citing  Dzibowska  v.  Superior  Steel  Co.,  259  Pa.  578. 

The  Board  distinguished  the  Dzibowska  case  on  the  ground  that  it  covered 
accidents  having  some'  relation  to  the  employer’s  premises. 

Held : the  employe  in  this  case  was  in  the  situation  of  an  employe  going 
home  for  lunch  after  the  completion  of  a portion  of  his  day’s  work.  The 
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accident  not  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  compensation 
was  disallowed. 

A-5068.  Rosie  Palko  v.  Taylor-McCoy  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  25,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Cambria  County.) 

DEPENDENCY 

The  mother  of  decedent  claimed  compensation  for  partial  dependency.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother  and  six  children.  The  average  monthly 
income  from  the  father  and  three  children  was  about  $681  and  the  average 
monthly  expense  about  $425.  The  decedent’s  contribution  was  $137  per 
month.  The  Referee  disallowed  compensation. 

The  claimant  contended  that  part  of  the  essential  monthly  exnense  was 
made  up  by  the  combined  contributions  of  the  three  sons  and  it  was  there- 
fore illogical  to  say  that  the  excess  contribution  was  made  by  the  decedent 
son.  Held : actual  dependency  as  required  by  the  Compensation  Act  was 

not  proved  and  the  appeal  was  dismissed. 

A-5248.  Pauline  Orent  v.  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  September  29,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Lackawanna  County.) 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE 

The  claimant  was  engaged  by  the  defendant  as  a plasterer,  was  naid  on 
a yardage  basis  and  by  the  week,  was  told  what  houses  to  work  on.  did  not 
have  a contract  for  a definite  length  of  time,  was  subject  ito  discharge,  was 
supplied  with  tools  and  materials,  and  was  not  engaged  on  any  other  opera- 
tion at  the  time.  He  did  have  the  right  to  hire  his  own  men,  who  were, 
however,  subject  to  discharge  by  the  defendant.  Held : the  relationship  was 
that  of  employer  and  employe  rather  than  independent  contractors. 

A-5097.  C.  H.  Phillips  v.  Heights  Constr.  & Supply  Co. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  October  19,  1926. 

President  of  a corporation. 

The  decedent  was  president  and  director  of  the  defendant  corporation  and 
owned  a majority  of  the  stock.  For  his  services  as  president  and  director, 
he  received  no  compensation.  He  was  also  employed  as  a manager  and 
foreman  for  which  he  received  $150  per  week.  He  met  his  death  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  manager  or  foreman. 

Held : the  decedent,  while  acting  as  manager  or  foreman,  was  an  employe 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Compensation  Act  and  his  dependents  are  entitled 
to  compensation  for  his  death. 

A-4683.  Helen  Santi  v.  American  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lackawanna  County,  October  26,  1926. 

FINGER 

Loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx. 

The  claimant  has  lost  the  first  phalanx  of  his  right  hand  and  a small 
portion  of  the  second  phalanx,  about  one-fifth.  Held:  Section  306  (c),  pro- 
viding that  the  loss  of  more  than  one  phalanx  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
loss  of  the  entire  finger,  means  the  loss  of  a substantial  part  of  the 
second  phalanx. 

A-5021.  John  IF.  Hudak  v.  Peale,  Peacock  & Kerr. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  24,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Clearfield  County.) 


FOOT 

Loss  of  use. 

Where  the  record  merely  contains  a technical  description  of  the  claimant’s 
foot  without  an  opinion  by  the  physician  as  to  what  the  disability  amounts 
to,  the  referee  cannot  make  a finding  of  loss  of  use  of  the  foot.  If  he 
does,  it  will  be  reversed  by  the  court  on  appeal. 

A-4557.  Charles  Holzappel  v.  Estate  of  I.  Dobson. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  3 of  Philadelphia  County,  March  3,  1926. 

LIMITATIONS 

A claim  petition  by  a deceased  employe’s  dependents,  filed  more  than 
one  year  after  the  accident,  but  within  one  year  of  the  death,  is  filed  in  time. 

A-5069.  John  Steve  v.  Bertha  Consumers  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  25,  1926. 

NOTICE  OF  INJURY 

Forfeiting  right  to  compensation  by  failure  to  give  notice. 

The  claimant  received  an  injury  to  his  eye.  He  did  not  go  to  the  first- 
aid  station  of  the  employer  but  let  a fellow  employe  examine  his  eye. 
Several  days  later  a doctor  saw  him  and  advised  him  to  report  his  injury 
to  his  employer.  He  disregarded  this  advice  and  did  not  report  the  accident 
until  33  days  after  it  occurred  and  13  days  after  he  had  entered  a hospital. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  eye  had  become  infected  and  had  to  he  removed.  The 
medical  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  eye  could  probably  have  been 
saved  if  treated  promptly.  Held : mathematical  precision  is  not  required 

to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  prejudiced  by  the  delay  in  giving  notice  of 
the  injury,  reasonable  probabilities  are  sufficient. 

Unless  there  is  an  allegation  of  “mistake  or  ignorance  of  fact  or  law 
or  of  physical  or  mental  inability,  or  fraud,  misrepresentation  or  deceit, 
or  any  other  reasonable  cause  or  excuse,”  the  burden  is  not  on  the  de- 
fendant to  show  that  he  was  prejudiced  by  the  delay  in  seeking  medical 
attention. 

The  case  shows  the  most  wilful  and  extended  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant  and  compensation  was  disallowed. 

A-5202.  Neil  Curran  v.  The  Hudson  Coal  Co. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  September  22,  1926. 

PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  insurance  carrier  had  filed  a petition  to  reopen  the  Referee’s  find- 
ings on  the  ground  of  collusion  between  the  claimant  and  the  employer  (the 
insured)  and  had  offered  testimony  to  substantiate  its  petition.  On  a 
hearing  de  novo  held  by  the  Board,  the  Board  permitted  the  testimony 
previously  offered  by  the  insurance  company  to  be  made  part  of  the  record 
without  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  witnesses. 

A-5367.  Christ  Hodges  v.  Sun  Baking  Company. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  November  22,  1926. 

Commutation — Overpayment  to  the  widow. 

Where  no  guardian  was  appointed  to  represent  the  minor  children  of 
decedent  at  the  time  commutation  was  granted  to  their  mother,  the  widow 
of  deceased  employe,  the  children  are  entitled  to  receive  compensation  as 
if  no  commutation  had  been  made. 

The  widow  in  this  case  had  received  two  commutations  and  had  re- 
married. The  question  was  whether  any  compensation  was  payable  to  the 
children  to  the  end  of  the  300  week  period.  The  Board  held  the  children 
to  be  entitled  to  compensation  as  if  no  commutation  had  been  made. 

D-184.  Fidelity  Title  & Trust  Co.,  guardian  of  Myrtle,  Catherine  & Pearl 
Nichols,  v.  Consolidated  Coal  & Coke  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  December  6,  1926. 

Continuance. 

The  Referee  refused  the  claimant's  request  for  a continuance  and  heard 
the  defendant’s  testimony.  He  dismissed  the  claimant’s  petition.  The 
claimant's  appeal  alleged  that  his  counsel  and  medical  witnesses  had  im- 
portant engagements  and  could  not  attend.  The  appeal  was  dismissed. 

A-5183.  Robert  L.  Ector  v.  Duquesne  Reduction  Co. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  September  27,  1926. 

Payments  to  the  claimant’s  personal  representative  to  be  deducted  from 
300  week  period  during  whioh  compensation  is  payable  to  the  widow. 

The  Referee  made  an  award  in  this  case  which  was  affirmed  by  the 
board  and  court.  In  the  meantime,  the  claimant  died.  His  administrator 
filed  a petition  to  have  the  award  paid  to  it.  The  widow  also  filed  a claim 
petition  for  compensation  in  her  own  right.  Held : compensation  which  is 

due,  although  not  adjudicated  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  employe  should 
go  to  his  administrator. 

Although  Section  306  (f)  says  that  the  period  during  which  compensa- 
tion should  be  payable  to  an  employe’s  dependents  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
period  during  which  compensation  was  paid  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  the  de- 
fendant would  be  entitled  to  the  same  credit  if  the  compensation  was  paid 
to  the  employe’s  administrator. 

A-3885.  George  Skimo  v.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  27,  1926. 

Petition  to  terminate. 

The  defendant  filed  a petition  for  termination  alleging  that  the  claimant 
had  fully  recovered  and  was  able  to  resume  work.  The  Referee  found  that 
the  claimant  had  a partial  disability,  but  could  not  determine  the  claimant’s 
loss  of  earning  power  since  the  claimant  had  subsequently  been  committed 
to  the  penitentiary  for  murder.  Held : the  referee’s  action  in  terminating 

compensation  was  correct. 

A-5250.  James  Hancock  v.  Equitable  Gas  Co. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  September  29,  1926. 

THUMB 

Loss  of  one  phalanx. 

The  claimant  lost  the  first  phalanx  of  his  right  thumb  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendant.  The  Referee  awarded  him  30  per  cent  of  $20.00 
per  week  for  sixty  weeks. 

The  defendant  appealed  on  the  ground  that  as  the  Compensation  Act  does 
not  specifically  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  the  loss  of  half  a thumb,  no 
compensation  can  be  allowed.  Held : the  intention  of  the  Legislature  is 
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evident,  to  allow  one-half  the  compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  a thumb 
that  is  allowed  for  the  loss  of  a whole  thumb.  The  appeal  was  dismissed. 

A-4550.  Salvatore  Micciche  v.  Price  Pancoast  Coal  Co. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lackawanna  County.  November  3,  1926. 

TOTAL  DISABILITY 

The  claimant  lost  his  right  eye,  and  thumb  and  index  finger  of  his  right 
hand  in  1920.  In  1923,  he  met  with  an  accident  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  defendant  as  a result  of  which  he  lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand,  and  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye.  He  was  paid  compensation  for  the  injuries  resulting 
from  the  1920  accident  and  for  the  second  injuries  arising  out  of  the 
second  accident.  The  claimant  appealed,  alleging  he  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  total  disability.  Held : although  the  claimant  is  totally  dis- 
abled, it  is  not  alone  because  of  his  injuries  received  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  defendant  and  an  award  for  total  disability  was  refused. 

A-5090.  Elmer  Conway  v.  Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  September  30,  1926. 

A physician  testifies  that  the  claimant  could  do  some  light  forms  of 
carpentering  work,  not  involving  the  use  of  the  leg  and  added  that  he  knew  of 
nobody  who  would  hire  the  claimant  as  a carpenter  for  the  work  he  could 
do.  Held : the  referee  was  justified  in  dismissing  the  defendant’s  petition 
for  termination. 

A-5065.  James  Rothermel  v.  Wm.  Schaeffer. 

Opinion  by  Morrison,  Commissioner,  September  22,  1926. 

TRANSFER  OF  CASES  FROM  COMMON  PLEAS. 

The  claimant  was  injured  in  1922  and  filed  a suit  in  trespass  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1925,  the  court  ordered  the  case  certified  to 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  Held:  there  is  no  authority  which 
would  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  case  from  the  court  to  the  Board  and 
the  claim  is  barred  by  limitations. 

A-5033.  Ralph  H.  Senn  v.  Harry  W.  Holtgraver. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  25,  19z,6. 

VIOLATION  OF  MINE  LAWS 

The  referee  found  that  decedent  met  his  death  as  a result  of  an  explosion 
of  gas  occurring  when  he  struck  a match  to  light  a fuse.  This  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  mine  laws  and  compensation  was  disallowed. 

The  finding  that  decedent  struck  a match  is  based  upon  statements  which 
decedent  made  to  the  first  man  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Held : such 
statements  were  in  the  nature  of  declarations  against  interest  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  referee  were  sustained. 

A-4833.  Agnes  Mtezer  v.  Phila.  & Reading  Coal  & Iron  Co. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  September  23,  1926. 

(Appealed  to  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Schuylkill  County.) 

WAGES  > 

Decedent  was  working  for  35  cents  an  hour  at  the  time  he  met  with 
the  injury  causing  his  death.  His  employment  was  casual  and  was  not 
expected  to  last  more  than  the  half  day.  The  defendant’s  regular  employes 
worked  a 54  hour  week  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour.  The  referee  ascer- 
tained the  wage  basis  by  multiplying  35  cents  an  hour  by  9 hours  to  arrive 
at  the  daily  wage  and  then  multiplied  the  daily  wage  by  54  to  arrive  at 
the  weekly  wage.  It  appearing  that  the  other  persons  employed  by  de- 
fendant as  laborers  received  30  cents  an  hour  for  a 54  hour  week,  the 
Board  determined  this  to  be  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  decedent. 

A-5214.  Sarah  Campbell  r F.  P.  Chase  & Sons. 

Opinion  by  Chairman  Walnut,  December  6,  1926. 
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NOTE: — The  flirures  In  Italics  represent  the  cumulative  totals  h?  month  under  each  classification. 
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Commonwealth  oi  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


Allentown  : 


Altoona : 


Dubois  : . . . 

Erie:  

Franklin : . . 
Greensburg : 
Harrisburg: 
Johnstown  : 

Kane:  

Lancaster : . 

McKeesport : 
Meadville : . . 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 
529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Central  Trust  Building. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

10-11  Carney  Building 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

316  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 

608  First  National  Bank  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection , 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Woolworth  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office), 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen  s Compensation  Board, 

Manhatten  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh: Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  AVorkmen’s  Compensation, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

Pottsville:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Baird  Building. 

Reading : State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 


Scranton 


Sunbury : 


Wilkes-Barre : 


Williamsport: 


. State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 

Union  National  Bank  Building. 

• State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 
Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 


York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

bureau  of  Statistics 


Accidents  Occurring  During  Course  of  Employment  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  During  the  Year,  1926 
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41 
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45 
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Motor  Vehicles,  
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEPARTMENTAL 
REGULATIONS 

By  Charles  A.  Waters, 

Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  few  years  about  the  desirability 
of  more  business  in  Government  and  less  Government  in  business  and 
expressions  of  opinion  have  often  been  made  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry’s  relation  to  this  subject.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  industrial  regulations  which  the  Department 
promulgates  from  time  to  time,  and  which  many  people  look  upon 
as  being  just  so  many  more  restrictions  on  industry.  That  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Department  to  be  restrictive  or  to  work  a hard- 
ship in  any  way,  but  to  be  of  assistance  in  every  way,  may  be  shown 
by  a statement  of  what  the  policy  of  the  Department  is  in  its  develop- 
ment and  promulgation  of  regulations. 

This  policy  can  be  best  shown  by  discussion  of  the  methods  used 
and  the  results  obtained  in  the  development  of  the  Regulations  for 
Pits  and  Quarries.  The  policy  used  in  connection  with  these  regula- 
tions illustrates  very  clearly  the  future  policy  of  the  Department  and 
shows  conclusively  how  properly  developed  regulations  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  industry. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  Pit  and  Quarry  Regulations 
was  a study  of  the  accident  situation  by  an  analysis  of  the  accident 
reports  received  by  the  Department  and  by  a thorough  investigation 
of  conditions  as  they  actually  existed  in  the  pits  and  quarries.  Practi 
cally,  every  quarry  in  the  state  was  inspected  and  the  hazards  which 
seemed  to  exist  were  discussed  with  the  quarry  operators  and  the  men 
actually  working  in  the  quarries.  This  work,  while  consuming  con- 
siderable time,  gave  the  Department  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  actually  existing  that  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a tenta- 
tive draft  of  the  proposed!  regulations.  This  draft  was  received 
generally  by  the  industry  as  being  practicable  and  reasonable.  It  was 
widely  distributed  and  a series  of  public  hearings  held  in  various  sec- 
tion of  the  state  to  which  were  invited  all  interested  persons.  These 
hearings  really  developed  into  round-table  discussions  of  the  regula- 
tions, and  many  valuable  suggestions  were  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  tended  to  make  the  regulations  better  understood  and 
more  workable.  A new  draft  was  prepared,  following  the  public 
hearings,  and  discussed  with  individual  operators  and  groups  of 
operators  all  over  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  industry  was  prepar- 
ing its  own  regulations  and  the  Department  was  simply  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  industry  in  putting  together  and  sorting  out  the  many 
opinions  and  suggestions  received  from  the  industry  in  order  to  as- 
semble them  into  a workable  whole. 
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Tlie  final  draft  of  the  regulations  which  has  been  promulgated  is 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  quarrying  industry.  The  many  con- 
ferences have  served  to  establish  a better  understanding  between  the 
quarrying  industry  and  the  Department.  The  industry  as  a whole 
understands  better  its  own  problems,  and  is  united  in  thought  as  to 
its  needis  along  accident-prevention  lines. 

Such  a policy  of  development  of  departmental  regulation  is  sound 
and  Practical.  The  Department  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
so  expert  in  its  knowledge  of  the  varied  methods  and  practices  of  in- 
dustry as  to  be  able  to  create  by  itself  regulations  which  are  sensible 
and  practicable.  It  can  serve,  however,  in  its  accident-prevention 
work  as  a clearing-house  for  expert  opinion  and  information,  and  can 
be  the  agency  of  industry  in  the  development  of  regulations  by  in- 
dustry which  are  recognized  as  sensible,  reasonable,  and  necessary.  It 
is  on  this  basis  that  the  Department  administers  its  regulatory 
powers. 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  such  a policy?  Again  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  Pit  and  Quarry  Regulations  as  an  illustration  of 
the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a cooperative  scheme. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  new  attitude  of  the  quarry  in- 
dustry toward  accident-prevention  work.  The  regulations  were  not 
promulgated  in  time  for  the  Department  to  apply  them  during  the 
year  of  1926.  It  is  pleasing  to  note,  however,  that  there  was  a substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  quarries  in  1926  as  com- 
pared with  1925,  thus  proving  that  the  development  of  the  regulations 
created  interest  in  accident  prevention  work.  It  is  noted  that  the 
majority  of  the  decrease  in  accidents  in  this  industry  occured  in  the 
months  of  the  year  following  the  establishment  of  the  contact  between 
the  Department  and  the  quarry  industry.  Some  quarries,  as  a result 
of  their  safety  work,  have  been  able  to  run  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  a lost-time  accident  and  it  can  be  shown  that  these  quarries 
didn’t  have  any  form  of  safety  organization  prior  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  matter  to  them  by  the  Department  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regulations.  Such  activity,  when  followed  more  completely 
by  the  industry  through  application  of  the  regulations,  can  result  in 
only  one  thing,  and  that  is  a tremendous  reduction  in  the  number  of 
accidents  charged  against  the  industry. 

Another  'benefit  of  this  development  policy  is  the  reduction  of 
insurance  rates.  The  insurance  interests  of  the  State  through  their 
safety  commitee,  have  recognized  the  practicability  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Depatrment  and  have  adopted  them  completely.  This  not  only 
insures  complete  uniformity  in  standards,  but  has  made  possible, 
through  the  information  which  the  Department  has  been  able  to 
furnish  the  insurance  companies,  a readjustment  of  the  insurance 
charges  and  substantial  reduction  of  the  minimum  rates.  This  means 
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that  the  quarry,  that  establishes  an  active  safety  organization,  follows 
the  regulations  in  detail,  and  employs  nothing  but  safe  practices  in  its 
operations,  will  save  itself  hundreds  of  dollars  a year  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  charges  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  rate.  In 
addition,  the  quarry  operator  benefits  from  a reduction  of  all  other 
compensation  costs  and  a general  increase  in  production  from  his 
employes. 

The  worker  is  benefited  by  the  regulation  policy  because  he  is  as- 
sured of  the  establishment  of  proper  safeguards  by  his  employer,  and 
is  given  practical  suggestions  for  safe  practices  which  lie  can  follow 
and  thereby  prevent  accidents  from  occurring  through  misinforma- 
tion or  from  apparent  carelessness  on  his  part.  Both  he  and  his  fam- 
ily are  saved  the  great  suffering  which  always  comes  with  accidents. 
His  production  increases  and,  therefore,  his  total  wages  increase.  He 
is  able  to  work  full  time  instead  of  part  time  and  as  a consequence 
of  all  these  facts,  his  relationship  with  his  employer  is  on  a'  much  im- 
proved basis  and  he  is  able  to  get  a greater  share  of  happiness  out 
of  life. 

It  is  possible  to  enumerate  many  more  benefits  which  the  State  as 
a whole  and  industry  in  particular  will  derive  from  the  adherence 
to  such  a cooperative  policy  of  regulation  development.  The  points 
already  cited  simply  tend  to  show  that  the  Department,  in  developing 
these  regulations  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  proper 
protection  to  the  workers  of  the  State,  must  and  will  work  only  in 
cooperation  with  the  industry  and  not  by  itself  through  the  assertion 
of  the  power  given  it  by  law. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR’S  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL HOME  WORK  REGULATIONS 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children 
Charlotte  E.  Carr , Director 

The  first  year  of  the  administration  of  Pennsylvania’s  Industrial 
Home  Work  Regulations  ended  November  1,  1926.  The  outstanding 
task  during  this  period!  has  been  to  license  employers  who  are  giving 
out  industrial  home  work  and  to  assist  them  to  develop  systems  of 
supervision  of  home  work  by  which  they  may  be  assured  that  their 
work  is  being  carried  on  under  legal  conditions.  The  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  present  the  scope  of  the  home  work  problem  as  it  has 
been  revealed  during  a year’s  administration  of  the  regulations  and 
in  so  far  as  is  possible  to  show  the  practical  results  of  the  state’s 
regulation  and  the  employer’s  supervision  of  home  work. 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  HOME  WORK 
Licensed  Employers 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year’s  administration  of  the  Home  Work 
Regulations  910  employers,  or  owners  of  material,  have  been  licensed 
to  distribute  industrial  home  work.*  The  majority  of  the  firms 
giving  out  home  work  are  Pennsylvania  establishments,  but  out-of- 
state  firms  also  send  work  into  the  state  to  be  distributed  to  the 
homes.  The  licensed  employers  are  listed  below  according  to  location 


of  establishment. 

Licensed  Employers  by  Location  Number 

Pennsylvania  850 

Out  of  state  60 

Total  ••....  910 


There  were  38  licenses  cancelled  or  revoked  during  the  year.  Three 
were  revoked  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations  and  35  were 
cancelled,  either  because  the  employer  had  ceased  giving  out  home 
work  or  because  the  firm  had  gone  out  of  business. 

In  addition  to  the  910  licensed  employers,  127  agents  and  con- 
tractors have  been  licensed  to  distribute  home  work  belonging  to 
licensed  employers.  These  are  largely  agents  for  out  of  state 
employers  as  shown  below: 

Location  of  Licensed  Employer  Number  of  Agents 

Pennsylvania  26 

Out  of  state  101 

Total  127 

Home  Workers 

Employers  licensed  to  give  out  home  work  are  required  to  submit 
quarterly  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  lists  of  all  home 
workers  employed.  According  to  the  September  1926  lists,  11,883 
home  workers  were  employed  by  the  910  licensed  employers. 

Industries 

Home  work  industries  in  Pennsylvania  are  varied.  Men’s  clothing 
is  the  most  important  single  home  work  industry,  involving  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  licensed  emloyers  and  20  per  cent  of  all  the  home 
workers  in  the  state.  The  needle  trades,  a classification  combining 
all  kinds  of  clothing  and  art  needlework,  include  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  home  workers  in  the  state  and  65  per  cent  of  the  licensed 
employers.  Home  work  on  tobacco  is  next  in  importance  both  as  to 
the  number  of  licensed  employers  and  number  of  home  workers. 
Table  1 classifies  the  licensed  employers  and  the  home  workers  by 
industry. 

•February  1,  1927,  1001  employers  have  been  licensed. 
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Table  1.  Licensed  Employers  and  Home  Workers  By  Industry 


INDUSTRY 

LICENSED 

EMPLOYERS 

HOME 

WORKERS 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Men’s  clothing  _ __  ...  ...  . 

236 

2S.9 

2,381 

20.0 

Women’s  and  children’s  clothing 

50 

5.5 

1,394 

11.7 

Miscellaneous  clothing  

96 

10.5 

1,174 

9.9 

Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  neckwear  

18 

2.0 

336 

2.8 

Shirts,  nightwear,  overalls  

67 

7.4 

797 

6.7 

.footwear  . . ...  

2 

.2 

22 

.2 

ilats  and  caps  ...  . . 

9 

1.0 

19 

.2 

Knit  goods  . 

176 

19.3 

1,446 

12.2 

Underwear  . 

64 

7.0 

757 

6.4 

Hosiery  . . ...  ..  _ ..  

91 

10.0 

471 

4.0 

Sweaters  ...  ..  ..  . 

21 

2.3 

218 

1.8 

Tobacco  ...  

169 

18.6 

1,314 

11.1 

Art  needlework ..  ..  

38 

4.2 

1,027 

8.6 

Art  needlework  ...  _ ...  . 

26 

2.9 

995 

8.4 

Curtains  and  draperies  ..  

12 

1.3 

32 

.3 

Novelties  and  toys  . 

18 

2.0 

566 

4.8 

Artificial  flowers  and  feathers  

5 

.5 

41 

.3 

Novelties,  toys  and  flags  

13 

1.4 

525 

4.4 

Tags  - --  — — - 

6 

.7 

547 

4.6 

Miscellaneous  — ..  

121 

13.3 

2,334 

17.1 

Boxes,  wooden  and  paper  

38 

4.2 

154 

1.3 

Curtain  rings  and  cords  

4 

A 

522 

4.4 

Drugs  ..  — w- 

2 

.2 

35 

.3 

Pood  products  . 

3 

.3 

31 

.3 

Garters  and  braid  ...  . 

5 

.6 

21 

.2 

Gilding  cards  - 

8 

.9 

80 

.7 

Gold  leaf  — 

4 

.4 

110 

.9 

Hair  goods  _ ... 

5 

.6 

19 

.1 

Hardware  _ — 

4 

.4 

62 

.5 

Leather  goods  ... 

2 

.2 

11 

.1 

Rugs  and  carpets  ..  . 

10 

i.i 

370 

3.1 

Silk  and  woolen  goods  _.  . - 

15 

1.6 

30 

.2 

Snaps,  hooks  and  pins  

3 

.3 

261 

2.2 

Towels  and  lace  ..  ..  . 

11 

1.2 

233 

2.0 

Umbrellas - 

7 

.8 

95 

.8 

Total  

910 

100.0 

11,883 

100.0 

Geographical  distribution 

The  establishments  giving  out  industrial  home  work  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  districts.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  licensed  employers  and  91  per  cent  of  the  home 
workers  are  located  in  these  two  districts. 

Table  2 shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  all  licensed  em- 
ployers and  home  workers. 

Table  2.  Licensed  Employers  and  Home  Workers  by  Location 


Location 

Employers 

Home  Workers 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Philadelphia  district  _ _ . _ 

396 

43.5 

6,514 

54.8 

Lancaster  district  - _ 

366 

40.2 

4,261 

35.9 

Other  districts  - 

88 

9.7 

1,108 

9.3 

60 

6.6 

* 

Total  --- 

910 

100.0 

11,883 

100.0 

♦Home  workers  for  out  of  state  employers  are  accounted  for  in  the  districts  within  the 
state  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
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Size  of  establishment 

The  home  work  problem  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  small  employers 
rather  than  large.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  licensed  employers 
have  less  than  25  home  workers.  Table  3 gives  the  distribution  of 
the  licensed  employers  according  to  number  of  home  workers  em- 
ployed. 


Table  3.  Licensed  Employers  by  Size  of  Establishment 


Licensed  Employers 


Number  of  Home  Workers 


Number 


Per  cent 


1 and  less  than  5 _ 
5 and1  less  than  10  _ 
10  and  less  than  25  _ 
25  and  less  than  50  _ 
50  and  less  than  100  _ 
100  and  less  than  200  _ 
200  and  less  than  SCO  _ 
No  home  workers  


35G 

39.1 

188 

20.7 

185 

20.d 

51 

5.6 

28 

3.1 

8 

.9 

15 

1.6 

79* 

8.7 

Total 


910  : 100.0 

I 


MAINTENANCE  OF  LEGAL  STANDARDS  IN  HOME  WORK 

The  procedure  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  home  work  regulations  has  been  first,  to  interview 
the  employer  in  order  to  assist  him  in  developing  the  necessary  organi- 
zation to  bring  his  distribution  of  home  work  up  to  legal  standards 
and  second,  to  investigate  a representative  number  of  the  homes  in 
which  his  work  is  being  done  to  determine  whether  the  work  is 
carried  on  under  legal  conditions.  During  the  year  the  Bureau  has 
had  personal  contact  with  686  of  the  910  licensed  employers.  In 
this  number  are  included  all  licensed  employers  having  25  or  more 
home  workers.  There  have  been  2088  homes  investigated.  In  325 
of  the  homes,  home  work  had  been  permanently  discontinued,  leaving 
a total  of  1763  homes  for  which  complete  information  regarding  the 
conditions  of  work  was  obtained. 

Employer’s  Supervision 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  home  work  regulations 
is  the  placing  directly  on  the  owner  of  material  the  responsibility 
of  having  home  work  done  under  legal  conditions.  It  is  self  evident 
that  the  assuming  of  such  responsibility  necessitates  some  organi- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  employer.  One  of  the  services  the  Bureau 
of  Women  and  Children  has  offered  home-work  employers  has  been 
to  assist  in  working  out  plans  for  the  supervision  of  home  work  to 
meet  their  particular  problems. 

eThese  employers  had  no  home  workers  employed  at  the  time  the  last  quarterly  list  was 
submitted. 
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Of  the  686  employers  interviewed  470,  or  68.5  per  cent,  agreed  to 
work  out  plans  of  supervising  their  home  work.  The  active  co- 
operation of  the  employers  in  industries  where  the  work  is  unskilled 
and  therefore  most  liable  to  present  special  dangers  in  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children,  was  most  gratifying.  Every  employer  giving  out 
home  work  on  tags  agreed  to  supervise  the  work.  A large  proportion 
of  employers  giving  out  knit  goods,  tobacco,  art  needlework  and  mis- 
cellaneous clothing,  also  promised  to  inaugurate  some  plan  of  super- 
vision. In  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  clothing  industries,  the 
establishing  of  systems  of  supervision  was  not  so  general.  In  many 
cases  the  actual  owner  of  material  distributing  his  work  to  a con- 
tractor, prefers  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  supervision  on  to  the  con- 
tractor. Clothing  sometimes  passes  through  two  or  three  establish- 
ments before  it  finally  reaches  the  home  worker.  This  does  not 
lessen  the  need  for  supervision  of  the  homes  in  which  the  work  is 
done,  but  it  does  highly  complicate  the  whole  problem  of  developing 
a plan  of  supervision. 

Table  4 distributes  the  686  employers  according  to  industry  and 
agreement  to  supervise  the  homes  in  which  their  work  is  done. 
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The  plans  of  supervision,  as  worked  out  by  the  home  work  em- 
ployers, varied  considerably.  An  employer’s  problem  of  supervising 
home  work  depends  materially  on  two  factors,  the  number  of  home 
workers  employed,  and  the  kind  of  operation  performed.  An  employer 
having  100  or  more  home  workers  is  likely  to  need  a very  different 
plan  of  supervision  from  the  employer  who  has,  perhaps,  only  10  or 
15  workers.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  industries  where  the  work  is 
highly  skilled  present  an  entirely  different  problem  regarding  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Child  Labor  Law  from  industries  where  the  work 
is  unskilled  and  can  be  done  as  easily  by  children  as  by  adults. 

Some  employers  have  put  on  a full-time  supervisor  of  home  work 
whose  duties  bring  her  in  constant  contact  with  the  homes  in  which 
work  is  done.  Others  have  had  members  of  the  firm,  who  had  other 
duties  as  well,  visit  the  homes  and  instruct  the  home  workers. 
Some  have  given  instruction  to  the  home  workers  when  they  came 
to  the  factories  to  get  work.  Many  have  had  printed  instructions 
calling  attention  to  the  regulations,  in  some  cases  requiring  the 
home  workers  to  sign  a statement  that  all  work  would  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Table  5 shows  the  various  types  of  supervision  as  developed  by  the 
home  work  employers. 

Table  5.  Employers  Interviewed  by  Type  of  Supervision 


Type  of  Supervision 


Number 

Per  cent 

Regular  investigation  __  _ _ 

16 

2.3 

Occasional  investigation  ...  __  

General  survey  ...  _ 

41 

54 

6.0 

7.0 

Interview  ...  . . ...  ...  . . 

103 

15.0 

Written  notice  ...  ..  ... 

13 

1.9 

Knows  home  workers  personally 

243 

35.4 

Doubtful  . ...  . 

107 

15.6 

None  . ...  ..  

109 

15.9 

Total  

686 

100.0 

Employers 


Conditions  in  the  Home 

As  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  visited 
the  homes  to  which  licensed  employers  were  sending  home  work,  care- 
ful check  was  made  of  the  conditions  in  those  homes  and  subsequently 
a report  was  given  to  each  employer.  When  the  Laws  or  regulations 
were  not  being  observed,  the  employer  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  violation  before  any  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
Bureau.  In  cases  where  a re-check  showed  that  the  law  was  con- 
tinually being  violated,  the  employer  was  requested  to  cease  giving 
work  to  that  home. 
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Violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 

The  illegal  employment  of  children  has  always  been  the  evil  in- 
herent in  industrial  home  work.  In  a study  made  in  1924*  before 
the  present  regulations  went  into  effect,  it  was  found  that  in  50  per 
cent  of  the  1243  homes  investigated  which  had  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  children  were  working  illegally  on  home  work.  Of  the 
1763  homes  investigated,  during  this  first  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  home  work  regulations,  1202  had  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  Children  were  found  illegally  employed  in  23.5  per  cent 
of  these  homes.  Serious  as  this  finding  is,  it  shows  a marked  decrease 
since  1924  in  the  proportion  of  homes  having  violations  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law.  In  1924,  in  one-half  of  the  homes  with  children  these 
children  were  permitted  to  work  illegally;  in  1926  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  homes  with  children  were  permitting  them  to  work 
illegally. 

The  change  in  the  proportion  of  homes  having  illegally  employed 
children  varied  considerably  in  the  different  industries.  The  in- 
dustries in  which  the  proportion  of  violations  was  greatest  in  1924, 
a'nd  the  decrease  in  violations  in  1926  are  shown  below: 

Families  with  Children:  Proportion  with  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 

by  industry  and  year 


Industry 

Percentage  of  homes 
with  violations 

1924 

1926 

90.8 

41.4 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Clothing  __  _ 

50.3 

27.4 

Men’s  Clothing _ _ _ ... 

44.3 

25.  S 

20.2 

17.4 

All  Industries  - ..  — - - _ 

50.0 

23.5 

The  reduction  of  illegal  child  labor  may  be  even  greater  than  the 
figures  show,  for  in  many  cases  the  home  investigations  were  made 
at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  plans  of  supervision  were 
being  inaugurated.  In  a few  cases  where  a representative  group  of 
home  working  families  were  visited  a second  or  third  time  the  pro- 
portion of  violations  was  found  to  be  materially  reduced. 

Other  Violations 

The  Woman’s  Labor  Law  was  not  found  to  be  violated  as  frequently 
as  the  Child  Labor  Law.  Nevertheless  in  14  per  cent  of  the  homes 
visited  violations  were  found  of  the  54  hour  week  or  of  employment 
after  ten  at  night. 

•Industrial  Home  Work  and  Child  Labor,  Special  Bulletin  No.  11,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  homes  was  generally  good.  In  four 
cases  it  was  found  that  work  was  being  sent  to  homes  where  there 
was  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  The  employer  was  informed 
and  the  matter  corrected  immediately. 

CONCLUSION 

The  organization  of  industrial  home  work  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  not 
simple.  Supervision  of  work  that  is  not  done  in  the  factory  proper 
is  a difficult  task.  Observance  of  the  law  is  largely  a matter  of  educa- 
tion. Employers  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  standards  of  em- 
ployment for  women  and  children  as  set  up  by  this  Commonwealth 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sending  out  work 
to  be  done  in  the  homes.  Home  working  families  must  be  instructed 
in  the  regulations  and  be  made  to  see  that  the  continuance  of  their 
work  depends  on  their  obedience  to  the  law. 

One  year’s  administration  of  the  Industrial  Home  Work  Regula- 
tions has  not  solved  the  problem.  Many  employers  giving  out  work 
to  be  done  in  Pennsylvania  homes  unquestionably  have  not  yet  been 
reached  and  licensed.  By  the  same  token,  many  home  working  fami- 
lies are  yet  unknown.  The  first  year  of  regulation  has.  shown  an 
appreciable  change  for  the  better  in  the  conditions  under  which 
home  work  is  done  and  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  believes 
that  with  the  present  regulations  and  the  continued  cooperation  of 
the  employers  that  future  violations  of  the  law  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


RECENT  DECISIONS 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

HOLMES  v.  T.  STUART  & SON  CO. 

Medical  and  hospital  services — employer  liable  for  fee  of  surgeon  who  treated  the 
employe  in  the  hospital,  where  it  appears  that  the  contract  for  the  services  is 
between  the  employer  and  the  physician,  pistinguished  from  decision  of 
Board  in  Yost  v.  Coxe  Traveling  Grate  Co.,  7 Pa.  W.  C.  B.  170. 

OPINION  BY  COMMISSIONER  HOUCK 

In  this  case  the  referee  awarded  the  claimant  compensation  for  disability  occa- 
sioned by  an  operation  to  correct  a recurrent  left  inguinal  hernia.  He  also  awarded 
the  claimant  his  hospital  charges  incurred  within  the  first  30  days  after  disability 
began,  but  refused  to  allow  the  surgeon’s  fee  of  $100  for  the  operation  on  the  ground 
that  the  surgeon  was  a staff  physician  at  the  Pottsville  Hospital  where  the  operation 
was  performed.  The  defendant  appealed  from  the  referee’s  award  and  the  claimant 
appealed  from  the  referee’s  refusal  to  award  the  surgeon’s  fee. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  claimant  on  July  16,  1926,  was  employed  to  get 
stone  to  the  stone  masons  who  are  engaged  on  the  masonry  at  the  Indian  Run  dam 
near  Pottsville.  He  was  rolling  a large  stone  about  130  pounds  in  weight  and 
when  attempting  to  dislodge  this  stone  by  rolling  it  over  a protuberance  on  the 
ground  he  felt  a burning  and  stinging  sensation  in  the  left  groin.  In  1923,  the 
claimant  had  been  operated  on  for  hernia  in  this  same  region.  After  he  felt  the 
pain  he  rested  momentarily  and  then  resumed  his  work.  He  was  sore  that  evening 
and  the  next  morning  in  such  distress  that  he  was  sent  by  his  foreman  to  Dr. 
J.  B.  Heller  who  did  the  compensation  work  for  the  defendant  company.  Dr.  Heller 
sent  the  claimant  to  the  Pottsville  Hospital  where  he  performed  an  operation  on 
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him.  There  is  abundant  testimony  in  the  ease  to  show  that  the  claimant’s  hernia 
recurred  as  a result  of  the  accidental  injury  which  he  sustained  in  rolling  the  stone. 

This  being  so  the  award  of  compensation  is  without  error  and  must  be  affirmed. 

The  referee’s  refusal  to  award  the  claimant  the  fee  of  $100  claimed  by  Dr.  Heller 
is  based,  apparently,  on  the  Board’s  decision  in  Yost  v.  Coxe  Traveling  Grate  Co. 
1 C.  B.  170.  The  Board  held  in  that  case  that  where  an  employer  sends 

an  injured  employe  to  the  hospital,  a member  of  that  hospital  staff  who,  in  his 
ordinary  and  usual  service  to  that  hospital  as  such  a staff  member,  performs  an 
operation  or  personally  attends  the  injured  employe,  cannot  collect  a professional 
fee  tor  this  service  in  addition  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  charge  which  the  institu- 
tion makes  for  its  service  to  the  patient.  The  basis  of  the  decision  is  that  there 
is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  employer  and  the  surgeon  and  that  the  con- 
tract is  between  the  employer  and  the  hospital.  We  do  not  think  that  the  decision 
in  the  Yost  case  controls  the  case  at  bar,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  principle  of  that 
case  should  be  extended  beyond  its  own  facts.  In  the  present  case  the  claimant 
was  sent  by  his  employer  to  Dr.  Heller  and  not  to  the  hospital  and  Dr.  Heller 
generally  did  the  compensation  work  for  the  defendant  company.  Under  his  con- 
tract with  the  defendant  company  Dr.  Heller  was  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  men  sent  to  him.  In  accordance  with  the  discretion 
vested  in  him  Dr.  Heller  placed  the  claimant  in  the  Pottsville  Hospital  and  there 
operated  on  and  treated  him.  It  appears  from  a stipulation  filed  by  counsel  in 
the  case  after  the  hearing  before  the  referee  which,  counsel  agreed,  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Board,  that  Dr.  Rogers,  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Pottsville  Hospital,  would,  if  called  as  a witness,  testify  that  the  Pottsville  Hospi- 
tal is  a public  hospital  in  the  sense  that  it  treats  cases  without  remuneration  for 
hospital  costs  and  physician’s  fees  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  patient  is 
such  that  he  is  unable  to  meet  the  expense ; that  the  Pottsville  Hospital  received 
financial  help  from  the  State,  but  is  also  an  endowed  hospital  and  has  both  private 
rooms  and  private  wards  for  patients  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  prevailing  rates ; 
that  patients  are  placed  in  these  private  rooms  and  plrivate  wards  as  the  private 
patients  of  the  physician  attending  them  ; that  Dr.  Heller  was  a member  of  the 
surgical  staff  of  the  Hospital  during  the  time  the  claimant  was  treated  there ; that 
he  was  placed  in  the  Hospital  and  operated  on  and  treated  by  Dr.  Heller 
personally ; that  he  was  admitted  to  the  private  ward  of  the  hospital  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Heller,  and  that  since  he  was  admitted  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Heller,  Dr.  Rogers,  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon,  had  no  right  to 
assign  any  other  member  of  the  surgical  staff  to  treat  the  case.  It  is  appar- 
ent from  this  stipulation  that  Dr.  Heller  treated  the  claimant  solely  by 
virtue  of  his  contract  with  the  defendant  company  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a staff  member  of  the  Pottsville  Hospital.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  case  at  bar  is  distinguished  from  the  Yost  case  and  either  the  claimant  or  the 
defendant  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  charges  of  Dr.  Heller.  It  cannot 
be  argued  that  the  claimant  must  pay  for  the  operation  which  was  necessitated  by 
an  accidental  injury  sustained  while  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The  Com- 
pensation Act  specifically  allows  a fee  of  $100  for  such  services  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendant  is  liable  for 
this  charge.  The  charge  is  reasonable  and  proper,  is  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
Act  and  was  incurred  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  physician  who  was 
acting  for  the  defendant. 

In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  we  will  amend  the  referee’s  award  to  include 
$100  for  the  expenses  of  a major  surgical  operation  making  a total  award  of  $311.50. 
With  this  modification,  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law  and  award  of  the 
referee  are  affirmed  and  the  defendant’s  appeal  is  dismissed. 

GRACEY  v.  BRANN  & STEWART  CO. 

Medical  and  hospital  services — employer  is  liable  for  services  of  staff  physician  of  a 
hospital  where  the  rule  of  the  hospital  permits  a charge  by  such  physician  to 
ward  pay  patients.  Distinguished  from , decision  of  the  Board  in  Yost  v.  Coxe 
Traveling  Orate  Co.,  7 Pa.  W.  C.  B„  170. 

OPINION  BY  COMMISSIONER  HOUCK 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  not  in  dispute.  The  claimant  was  injured  while  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  with  the  defendants.  He  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Harris- 
burg Hospital  for  operation  and  treatment.  The  staff  physician  on  duty  at  the 
time,  Dr.  Walters,  was  assigned  to  the  case,  the  claimant  having  made  no  request 
for  the  services  of  any  special  physician.  The  defendants  or  their  insurance  carrier 
paid  the  hospital  bill  amounting  to  $96,50,  but  refused  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  phy- 
sician, sent  by  him  to  the  claimant,  amounting  to  $100.  Physicians  on  the  staff 
of  the  Haririsburg  Hospital  are  permitted  by  a rule  of  the  institution  to  make 
charges  against  pay  patients  if  permission  to  do  so  is  granted  by  the  medical  com- 
mittee or  the  superintendent.  Permission  was  given  in  this  case.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  claimant  is  a man  of  sufficient  property  to  be  financially  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  doctor’s  bill,  and  it  also  shows  that  the  claimant  will  feel 
obliged  to  pay  the  bill  if  the  employer  does  not.  In  other  words,  the  physician’s 
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bill  will  be  paid  either  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  or  by 
proceedings  against  him.  After  the  claimant  received  the  doctor's  bill,  he  filed 
a petition  to  review  his  compensation  agreement  to  have  it  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  employer  of  the  doctor’s  bill.  The  referee  dismissed  the  petition  and 
the  claimant  has  appealed. 

The  Referee's  order  undoubtedly  is  based  on  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  Yost  v. 
Coxe  Traveling  Grate  Co.,  7 Pa.  W.  C.  B.  170,  and  cases  which  have  followed  it. 
That  case  stands  for  this  principle;  Where  an  employer  sends  his  injured  employe 
to  a hospital,  a member  of  that  hospital  staff,  who,  in  his  ordinary  and  usual 
service  to  that  hospital  as  such  a staff  member,  performs  an  operation  or  personally 
attends  the  injured  employe,  cannot  collect  a professional  fee  for  this  service  in 
addition  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  charge  which  the  institution  makes  for  its 
service  to  the  patient.  We  have  said  in  Holmes  v.  T.  Stuart  & Son  Co.,  A-5441 
(opinion  filed  this  day)  and  we  now  reiterate,  that  the  principle  of  the  Yost  case 
is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  its  own  facts.  We  have  then  to  inquire  whether  the 
Yost  case  controls  the  case  at  bar. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  Yost  case  to  show  that  a rule  of  the  hospital  permitted 
staff  physicians  to  make  charges  for  services  rendered  patients.  In  fact,  the  case 
was  decided  on  the  theory  that  the  services  were  not  rendered  to  the  patient  but 
to  the  hospital.  There  is  some  warrant  for  holding  that  the  staff  physician  is  not 
entitled  to  a fee  where  his  services  are  rendered  to  the  hospital,  and  the  hospital 
is  paid.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Yost  case  to  indicate  that  the  claipiant 
might  have  been  held  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  doctor's  bill,  or 
that  he  would  pay  it  if  the  employer  did  not.  These,  we  think,  are  two  important 
points  of  distinction.  If  the  liability  of  the  defendant  rests  on  an  implied  contract, 
as  the  Yost  case  indicates,  then  the  implied  contract  between  the  defendant  and 
the  hospital  includes  the  provision  that  the  staff  physician,  may,  if  permitted  by 
the  hospital,  make  a charge  for  his  services  to  the  patient.  The  contract  includes 
this  just  as  much  as  it  includes  the  provision  that  the  defendant  will  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  operating  room  and  the  other  usual  charges  made  and  permitted  by  the 
hospital.  Charge  may  be  made  under  the  rule  of  the  hospital  only  for  pay  patients 
but  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  an  injured  employe  is  not  a charity 
patient  but  a pay  patient.  For  the  first  thirty  days,  his  hospital  charges  are  paid 
and  he  is  a pay  patient.  If  the  decision  is  to  rest  on  the  contract  basis,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  under  the  facts  (of  this  case,  the  employer  is  liable  for  the 
surgeon’s  fee ; by  its  contract  with  the  hospital,  the  employer  accepted  the  rule  of 
the  hospital  that  a staff  physician  may  make  a charge  to  pay  patients. 


Of  more  moment,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  employe  will  either  voluntarily  or 
by  compulsion  pay  the  doctor’s  bill  if  the  employer  does  not.  If  that  result  should 
come  about,  it  would  be  in  the  teeth  of  section  306  (e)  of  the  Compensation  Act 
as  amended  in  1919.  Under  that  section,  the  employer  is  liable  for  the  hospital 
bill  and  the  doctor’s  bill,  within  fixed  limitations  with  which  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned since  all  agree  that  the  charge  here  made  is  reasonable  and  proper  and 
within  the  limitations  of  the  act.  Whenever  it  becomes  a question,  as  it  is  here, 
of  whether  the  employer  or  the  employe  must  pay  the  bill  for  reasonable  and  pro- 
per medical  services  rendered  within  the  first  thirty  days  of  disability,  the  case 
is  free  from  difficulty.  The  act  specifically  provides  that  the  employer  must  pay 
this  charge  and  not  the  employe.  The  superior  contract  created  by  statute,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  legislation,  makes  it  obligatory 
on  the  employer  to  discharge  the  obligation  and  to  save  the  employe  harmless. 
Under  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  only  manner  in  which  the  employe  can  be  pro- 
tected is  by  the  employer  paying  the  bill ; we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  bound 
to  do  this. 


Of  course,  in  no  instance  can  a duplication  of  charges  be  countenanced.  If  the 
staff  physician  is  actually  remunerated  by  the  hospital  for  his  services  to  the  pa- 
tient, that  is  an  end  of  the  inquiry.  But  that  is  not  fj]is  case.  f ,e  1 ’ ° 

bill  includes  only  these  items : Occupancy,  27  days  at  $3.00,  $81.00 ; for  operating 
room,  $10.50:  for  routine  laboratory  service,  $5.00.  The  hospital  bill  includes 
no  charge  for  the  service  of  the  physician.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  hospital  could 
properly  make  a charge  for  the  services  of  the  physician.  If  that  had  been  done, 
would  not  the  employer  be  obliged  to  pay  the  bill?  We  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any 
difference,  on  the  question  of  liability,  whether  the  charge  is  included  in  the  hospital 
bill  or  is  made  separately  by  the  physician  by  express  permission  of  the  hospital. 


On  all  the  facts  of  this  case  we  are  satisfied,  that  it  is  not  ruled  by  the  Yost 
case  or  by  any  other  case  which  we  have  decided.  W e are  convinced  that  the 
plain  terms  of  tbe  compensation  act  require  the  employer  to  pay  the  bill  of  Or. 
Walter.  Since  this  charge  was  not  included  in  the  claimant’s  compensation  agree- 
ment, the  agreement  should  be  modified.  W7e  shall  reverse  the  referee  s order  and 
modify  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  here  stated. 

The  order  of  the  referee  is  reversed  and  compensation  agreement  No.  1916883 
is  modified  to  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  defendant  of  the  proper  and  reasonable 
medical  services  rendered  the  claimant  during  the  first  thirty  days  of  his  disability 
by  Dr.  Walter  in  the  amount  of  $100. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  DISTRICTS 


The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  divided  the  State  into  Compensation  dis- 
tricts and  assigned  referees  to  the  respective  districts  February  8,  1927,  as  follows. 

1 Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia  Counties.  Referees  : 
Herman  H.  Mattmann  and  Charles  W.  Bosler,  Manhattan,  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

2 Berks,  Carbon,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  and  Schuykill  Counties.  Referee: 
Thomas  C.  Seidel,  Ulmer  Building,  Pottsville. 

3 Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

Referee : George  W.  Beemer,  Union  National  Bank  Building,  Scranton. 

4 Adams,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Perry  and  York 
Counties.  Referee : Harvey  B.  Lutz,  Woolworth  Building,  Lancaster. 

5 Bradford,  Cameron,  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  and 
Union  Counties.  Referee:  W.  W.  Champion,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Williamsport. 

6 Bedford,  Blair,  Center,  Clearfield,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  and  Mifflin 
Counties.  Referee : Jacob  Snyder,  Commerce  Building,  Altoona. 

7 Clarion,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  McKean,  Mercer,  Venango,  and  Warren 
Counties.  Referee : G.  Scott  Smith,  Kane  Trust  & Savings  Building,  Kane. 

8 Allegheny,  Beaver,  Butler,  Greene,  Lawrence,  and  Washington  Counties. 
Referees : L.  E.  Christley  and  David  B.  Johns,  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

9 Columbia,  Luzerne,  Montour  and  Northumberland  Counties.  Referee : Asa  E. 
Lewis,  Hollenbach  Coal  Exchange  Building,  Wilkes-Barre. 

10  Armstrong,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Somerset  and  Westmoreland 
Counties.  Referee : John  R.  Keefer,  Greensburg. 
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Seasonal  Employment  in  the  Con- 
struction Industry January  1 9Z&  = IOO. 


The  highly  seasonal  character  of  employment  in  the  construction  industry  is  very  -well 
depicted  •when  shown  in  relation  to  manufacturing  employment.  February  is  shown  as  the 
month  when  construction  employment  reaches  its  lowest  level.  A 40  per  cent  employment 
increase  over  February  is  attained,  during  the  following  three  months.  This  May  employ- 
ment level,  then  holds  throughout  the  summer  until  a final  spurt  is  shown  in  September 
by  a further  12  per  cent  increase.  The  peak  in  September  undoubtedly  shows  a concerted 
effort  to  finish  up  outside  construction  work  before  adverse  weather  conditions  interfere. 
After  September  a declining  progression  is  shown,  and  the  winter  level  of  employment  is 
reached  about  December  15th. 

Manufacturing  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  show's  a variance  of  not  more  than  5 per 
cent  during  any  month  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Data  for  the  chart  are  taken  from  monthly  reports  of  employment  and  wages  by  manu- 
facturing firms  and  construction  companies  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Reports  of  approximately  825  manu- 
facturing firms  and  40  construction  companies  are  represented  in  the  compilation.  Collection 
of  employment  data  from  the  construction  group  was  begun  in  January,  1926. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

EMERGENCY  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 
APPROVED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

AND  INDUSTRY 


Utilities  Service,  Inc., 

Troy,  Pennsylvania 

Automatic  Auxiliary,  Lighting  System 
(Water  System  110  volts) 

Approved  January  10,  1922. 

The  Crescent  Emergency  Safety  Light  Company, 
Berwick,  Pennsylvania 

Emergency  Lighting  System 
(Storage  Battery  System,  6 volt,  110  volt) 
Approved  March  14,  1922. 
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Holt  Light  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Emergency  Lighting  System 
(Gas  Emergency  System,  110  volt) 

Approved  February  14,  1923. 

Kohler  Company, 

1123  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Kohler  Power  and  Light  Plant 
(Gas  Emergency  System,  110  volt) 

Approved  July  24,  1924. 

Lee’s  Electrical  Machine  Company, 

Dana  & High  Streets,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 

Emergency  Lighting  System 

(Storage  Battery  System,  32  volt,  110  volt) 

Approved  September  11,  1924. 

Westinghouse  Electric  & Mfg.  Company, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse  Lighting  Battery  Charger 
(Storage  Battery  System,  32  volt) 

A.  F.  Shane  & Company,  (Distributors) 

4117  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Approved  September  11,  1924. 

Pennsylvania  Lighting  Company, 

215  Alwine  Avenue,  Greensburg,  Penna. 

Emergency  Lighting  Unit 
(Storage  Battery  System) 

Type  M and  R Approved  September  11,  1924. 

Type  D (DC  to  DC)  approved  December  11,  1925. 

Highway  Service  Company, 

106  Stratford  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Emergency  Lighting  System 
(Storage  Battery  System,  110  volt) 

Approved  September  17,  1924. 

Bethlehem,  Electric  Construction  & Supply  Company, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Emergency  Lighting  System 
(Storage  Battery  System,  110  volt) 

Approved  October  11,  1924. 

James  J,  Dawson, 

1231  Packer  Street,  McKeesport,  Penna. 

(Storage  Battery  System,  6 volt) 

Approved  April  6,  1925. 

Westinghouse  Electric  & Mfg.  Company, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

(Emergency  Lighting  System,  110  volt) 

Approved  May  19,  1925. 

A.  F.  Shane  & Company,  (Distributors) 

4117  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lewis  W.  Fitzgerald, 

Newton,  Pennsylvania 

(Storage  Battery  System,  6 volt) 

Approved  July  7,  1925. 

Harrisburg  Emergency  Lighting  Company, 

H.  W.  Smith 

(Storage  Battery  System,  110  volt) 

State  Theatre  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Approved  November  13,  1925. 

A.  Tomesani, 

322  Mill  Street,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania 
(Storage  Battery  System,  6 volt) 

Approved  April  9,  1926. 

Keystone  Emergency  Lighting  Company, 

900  Fifth  Avenue,  McKeesport,  Penna. 

(Storage  Battery  System,  32  volt) 

Approved  June  17,  1926. 
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Emergency  Lighting  Company  of  America, 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

Storage  Battery  System,  32  volt) 

Approved  May  26,  1926. 

Landis  Engineering  & Mfg.  Company, 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 

(Storage  Battery  System,  Type  AEG,  32  volt) 

Approved  October  25,  1926. 

AUTOMATIC  CROSS-OVER  SWITCHES 

(Through  Use  of  Current  from  Two  Sources  of  Supply) 

A.  F.  Shane  & Company, 

4117  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

(Westinghouse  Throw-over  Switch) 

Edison  Construction  & Supply  Company, 

11th  & French  Streets,  Erie,  Penna. 

(General  Electric  Throw-over  Switch) 

Approved  May  19,  1925. 

Highway  Service  Company, 

106  Stratford  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

(Hartman  Throw-over  Switch) 

Approved  June  17,  1926. 

Sund  Electric  Company,  Inc., 

No.  5 Avenue  C.  Newark,  N.  J., 

(Sund  Automatic  Throw-over  Switch) 

Approved  January  12,  1927. 

REDUCTION  OF  EYE  LOSSES  IN  THE  STEEL 

INDUSTRY 

By  John  S.  Spicer,  Chief 
Accident  Investigation  Section, 

Department  Of  Labor  And  Industry 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
has  recently  made  a tabulation  of  the  number  of  eye  losses  reported 
to  the  Department  by  industries  for  the  past  three-year  period  which 
is  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

Possibly  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  tabulation  is  the  fact 
that  the  metal  and  metal  -products  industry  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  eye  losses  reported  to  the  Department  over  this 
three-year  period.  It  was  during  this  time  that  a determined  effort 
was  made  by  the  Department  inspectors  throughout  the  State  to 
insure  the  wearing  of  goggles.  In  every  other  industry  over  which 
the  Department  has  jurisdiction,  there  is  gratifying  reductions  in 
the  number  of  eye  losses  with  the  exception  of  the  chemical  industry, 
quarries  and  mining  other  than  coal,  lumber  and  its  remanufacture, 
state  and  municipal,  jobbing  and  warehousing,  and  miscellaneous. 

These  latter  industries,  contrary  to  the  general  trend,  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  eye  losses  reported  to  the  Department.  In 
the  case  of  the  chemical  industry,  the  increase  is  almost  100  per 
cent,  and  is  one  which  warrants  attention  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  industry.  The  same  is  also  true  in  the  quarry  and 
mining  industry,  where  the  increase  is  over  100  per  cent.  Coal 
mines,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  show  an  increase  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  year  1925.  but  have  a decrease  if  compared  with  the 
year  1924.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  industry,  the  year 
1925  represents  a year  in  which  the  mines  were  not  operating  the 
year  round,  many  being  shut  down  on  account  of  the  strike. 

It  is  believed  that  even  a greater  reduction  can  take  place  this 
year  provided  each  industry  does  its  part.  Every  accident,  involving 
injury  to  the  eye  which  is  reported  to  the  Department  is  looked  into 
or  an  inspector  of  the  Department  visits  the  plant  where  the  injury 
occurs.  In  over  90  per  cent  of  these  investigated  cases,  the  injury 
has  been  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employe’s  wearing  the 
goggles  which  the  State  has  required  the  employer  to  furnish  for  his 
use.  In  a few  instances,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  goggles 
were  not  provided,  or  they  were  found  unsuited  for  the  particular 
kind  of  work  which  was  being  done.  All  such  conditions  were  rec- 
tified immediately,  and  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  goggles  today  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  being  furnished  by  manufacturers  to 
their  employes,  and  if  these  goggles  were  worn  at  all  times,  the 
number  of  eye  losses’  would  be  reduced  materially.  Superintendents 
and  foremen  should  insist  upon  the  men  wearing  goggles.  In  many 
cases  where  depaitment  inspectors  have  investigated  cases  of  acci- 
dents, involving  eye  injuries,  it  has  been  found  that  employes  have 
persisted  even  after  injury  in  not  wearing  goggles,  and  in  such  eases 
the  management  has  dismissed  them. 

The  management  which  gives  the  excuse  that  the  man  cannot  be 
made  to  wear  goggles  is  simply  admitting  its  own  inability  to  en- 
force shop  discipline.  The  evidence  is  too  overwhelming  that  men  can 
be  made  to,  and  will  be  willing  to  wear  goggles  provided  that  they 
are  approached  in  the  right  manner,  and  are  given  proper  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  matter  of  prescription  goggles  where  faulty 
eyesight  has  to  be  considered,  or  properly  fitted  when  the  contour  of 
face  demands. 

The  Department  has  never  heard  of  any  individual  industry  being 
unable  to  reduce  their  eye  losses  when  they  have  put  forth  a special 
effort  in  that  direction. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  year  1927  will  show  even  greater  reductions, 
but  to  accomplish  that,  it  is  necessary  that  every  person  concerned 
in  industry  should  do  their  utmost.  The  tabulation  for  the  past 
three  years  is  as  follows: 
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NUMBER  OF  EYE  LOSSES  BY  INDUSTRY  RE- 
PORTED FOR  THREE-YEAR  PERIOD  1924-1926 


INDUSTRIES 

1924 

1925 

1926 

ALL  INDUSTRIES  

G58 

538 

575 

Building-  and  contracting 

70 

02 

56 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  . 

13 

9 

17 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products  _ _ __  __  ...  .. 

14 

16 

7 

Clothing  manufacture  __________ 

1 

1 

Pood  and  kindred  products  - - 

11 

10 

5 

Leather,  rubber  and  composition  goods  .-  _ ..  . 

5 

3 

3 

1 

Lumber  and  its  remanufacture  . 

17 

17 

18 

Paper  and  printing  industries  . ..  . 

5 

2 

4 

Textiles  _ __  __ 

7 

3 

Metals  and  metal  products  

200 

182 

169 

Anthracite  coal  mining  __  _ . . - .... 

116 

92 

102 

Bituminous  coal  mining  ..  ...  ..  

127 

81 

102 

Quarries  and  mining  other  than  coal  ...  _ ...  

19 

11 

28 

Transportation  and  public  utilities  ... 

28 

17 

11 

1 

1 

Mercantile  establishments  ...  ..... 

7 

2 

5 

Jobbers  and  warehouses  ..  . _ 

2 

1 

i 

State  and  municipal  — . ..  . 

10 

14 

21 

5 

10 

15 

DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 

The  following  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try have  been  received  from  the  printer  and  are  ready  of  distribu- 
tion: Industrial  Lighting,  Emergency  Lighting,  and  Ladders.  Any- 
one desiring  copies  of  any  of  these  regulations  may  secure  them  by 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Board,  South  Office 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

•T.  M.  Saudel,  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Board  and  James  S. 
Arnold  have  been  doing  some  investigation  work  in  the  field  on  a 
number  of  safety  devices  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval. 


FIVE-YEAR  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED 
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figures  In  Italics  represent  the  cumulative  totals  by  month  under  each  classification. 
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Commonwealth  ol  Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg : Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona  : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 


Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Central  Trust  Building. 

Dubois;  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie:  State  Employment  Office, 

10-11  Carney  Building 

Franklin: State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

316  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg  : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Harrisburg:  State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kanc : Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Wool  worth  Building. 

McKeesport-  .Cooperative  State  Employment  office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 


Meadville : 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 
Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street 

Oil  City:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office), 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen  s Compensation  Board, 

Manhattan  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh: Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

Pottsville:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State'  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Baird  Building. 

Beading:  State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 


Scranton State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Union  National  Bank  Building. 

Sunbury:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 


Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Coal  Exchange  Building. 


Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Bureau  of  Statistics 


Compensated  Accidents  During  the  Year  1926,  Compiled  From  Records  in  the  Bureau  of  Workmen  s Compensation. 
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19,000 

5:1,026 

2,893 

0,614 

22,537 

7,057 

472 

17,370 

30-1 

2,947 

6,196 

7-1,77/ 

3,785 

Falling  Objects,  

C8G,SS2 

82,537 

50,630 

79, 1 15 

14,777 

24,018 

2,737 

4,801 

6,093 

210,707  ; 

25,382 

58,578 

61,803 

49,092 

15,083 

S29 

31,820 

11,973 

678 

26,982 

12,088 

10,421 

3,570 

17, ICO 

2,704 

44,895 

2,271  1 

Falling  Objects  (Mines  and  Quarries), 

3,515,110 





— 

1,522,533 

1,918,780 

65,137 

61,601  . 

12,139 

106,781 

Fall  of  Persona, 

1,833,913 

385,313 

128,871 

55,618 

02,708 

54,828 

9,750 

81,010 

14,481 

IS, 47 7 

314,915  : 

59,197 

10,650 

14,953 

u. 02,322  , 

W,  iO, 

100,1 | 

AX  , uW 

Stepping  Upon  or  Striking  Against 

3,012 

9,563 

Objects,  . 

232,550 

493,611 

27,914 

27.777 

6,017 

13,346 

3,537 

5,192 

22,315 

1,306 

6,360 

9,896 

12,413 

5,926 

7,0:5; 

49,813 
47,927  ! 

961 

12,538 

15,323 

9, 526 
6,398  1 

23,056  i 
11,623 

2,287 

871 

1,476 

20,530 

16,892 

594 

2.05;  1,721 

14.114  12,994  | 

792 

13,071  | 

19,258 
41,877  j 

6,960 

825 

20,604 

19,443 

*3,811 

450 

14,277 

Miscellaneous  Causes, 

7.M.; 

! 1.S04 

19,140 

—51 

2,194 

Quantities  Represent  Deductions  Made  Because  O;  Changr  i ' it  (>f  Cases.  Fatal  And  Permanent.  injuries  Weighted  According  To  S.  • Of  Time  Losses  For  Weighting  Industrial  Accident  Disabilities  Recommended  By  The  International  Association  of  Indus- 

trial Accihh- -rit  Boards  And  Commissions. 

For  explanation  Of  l >v  See  Labor  And  Industry»  Vol.  XIII.  No.  8,  Or  Bulletin  N'o.  2 76  Of  Tho  United  States  Bureau  of  l.  d>or  Statistics. 
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Amounts  Paid  and  Awarded  Due  to  Compensated  Accidents  During  the  Year  1926,  Compiled  from  Records  in  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
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Blast  Furnaces  and 
Steel  Works 

Rolling  Mills 

Foundries  and 
Machine  Shops 

Fabrication 

Car  Repair  Shops 

Automobile  Service 
Stations 
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03 

a 

03 

<u 

X 

u 

CO 

O 

Public  TTtilltlce 

Quarries  and  Mines 
Than  Coal 

Miscellaneous  Industr 

Hotels  and  Restauraj 

Retail 

Wholesale 

i 

1 

a 

•0 

a 

3 

S3 

X 

Total  of  All  Causes,  

£12,979,641  $659,558 

5369,708 

$349,943 

$279,126 

$238,175 

$17,651 

$310,975 

$SS,626 

$300,073 

$138,176 

$162,457 

$2,573,742 

$331,071 

$612,320 

$371,845 

$846,040 

$326,716 

$85,750 

$2,350,031 

$2,958,443  $204,980 

$179,417 

$283,629 

$254,927 

$404, G61  $50,867 

$288,253 

$S2,S72 

$372,751 

Machinery,  

1,431,263  32,200 

22,530 

9,072 

15,221 

45,653 

14,252 

65,456 

36,211 

124,221 

5G.278 

70,328 

628,  G47 

11,307 

158,026 

85,572 

306,074 

62,938 

4,730 

33,071 

142,231  502 

4,582 

13.1SG 

12,082 

56,661  5,703 

22,715 

4,797 

18,591 

Boilers,  

42,645  78 

—41 

70 

3,700 

951 

12,56-1 

5,510 

76 

G47 

6,325 

2,817 

2,779  

28 

6,278 

1.57C 

22  26 

8,222 

3,359 

Pumps,  Compressors  and  Prime 

Movers, 

101,864  2,903 

981 

7,716 

22,436 

1,095 

8 

7,456 

—527 

2,420 

2,252 

792 

31,303 

1G6 

13,451 

3.90G 

2,786 

942 

52 

6,289 

14.12S  50 

370 

2,292 

728 

5,017  210 

411 

20 

3,499 

Trans  mission,  

39,531  ...  

8 

7,199 

3,314 

—2,865 

—206 

1,960 

770 

520 

188 

15,415 

2,574 

8,952 

2,006 

1,883 

4,947 

210 

Elevators 

164,518  22,507 

1,074 

355 

4,867 

90 

6,225 

17,733 

312 

3,759 

6,031 

548 

1S.46S 

—SOS 

3,181 

907 

14,272 

131 

182 

24.S52 

15.5S3  ' 

5,31S 

3,042 

3,041 

13,059  4,103 

3,468 

5,284 

4, SOS 

Cranes  and  Derricks,  __  _ 

544,029  ! 38,103 

39,854 

33,423 

15,173 

10,723 

10 

2,774 

252 

1,845 

5,261 

4,330 

315,572 

56,853 

102,108 

4J  ,324 

S2,G30 

30,754 

1,834 

4,834 

10,349  % 10,159 

7,334 

5.35S 

13,231 

8,656  

11,753 

517 

6,118 

Cars  and  Engines,  

1,842,CS9  4,240 

11,818 

27,957 

5,825 

25,479 

1,829 

5,060 

36S 

2,354 

557 

2,624 

296,750 

80,803 

74,598 

14,087 

35,706 

91,287 

270 

412,745 

715,092  ! 163,892 

67,894 

3,848 

53,997 

22,170  

12,179 

2,557 

2,821 

Motor  Vehicles,  

502,965  33,392 

41,912 

32,028 

16,348 

8,330 

2.874 

44,050 

3,121 

16,410 

1,854 

5,219 

69,221 

651 

1,  JIG 

8,010 

16,922 

4.7SS 

37,731 

4,931 

14,129  1,293 

31.45S 

1C, 954 

7,9S3 

66,271  818 

53,700 

25,805 

86,834 

Horse  Vehicles,  

150,553  1,014 

2,087 

22,513 

3,417 

2,054 

2 

17,242 

24 

15,434 

368 

602 

16 

160 

486 

21,881 

Hand  Trucks,  _ _ 

111,869  4, ISO 

1,066 

5,241 

1,495 

6,379 

58 

10,069 

1,635 

3,801 

7,351 

1,936 

48,666 

1,45-1 

20,952 

11,248 

8,795 

G,097 

120 

578 

570  3,318 

62 

3,S37 

—716 

6,453  335 

1.23S 

3,992 

822 

Water  Craft,  

44,496  . 30 

9,038 

20,461 

16 

8,721 

5,705 

3,016 

135 

Handling  Objects,  

942,019  09,733 

27,436 

23,404 

23,108 

35,995 

4,948 

38,842 

10,126 

31,193 

25,179 

15,017 

297,400 

34,026 

50,721 

56,007 

103,785 

44,823 

S.12S 

98.944 

90,830  4,057 

14,927 

12,667 

12,195 

38,424  5,75S 

32,592 

9,091 

20.064 

Hand  Tools,  _ 

714,433  54.513 

22,80-4 

18,017 

15.6GS 

9,223 

1,282 

8,944 

4,003 

19,301 

5,737 

5,182 

181,005 

6,079 

24,310 

23,094 

79,023 

30,057 

21,442 

126,288 

120, 13S  4,071 

5,201 

11,285 

30, ISO 

15,5CS  ! 1,780 

17.09S 

2,432 

24,389 

Electricity,  

267,575  198 

17,009 

4,481 

76 

8,131 

360 

—108 

19 

2,624 

30 

2,148 

32,670 

2,287 

11,815 

2,788 

15,190 

516 

44 

2.723 

43,646  4,550 

5,115 

125,605 

4,203 

470  |-  

1,512 

52 

11,761 

Explosives  and  Explosions,  

1,042, GOO  11,070 

17,783 

37,270 

50,203 

6,674 

568 

3,119 

6,322 

3,018 

876 

28,370 

11,036 

— 200 

1,818 

10,998 

2,674 

12.980 

Hot  and  Corrosive  Substances,  

353,124  19,808 

4,013 

6,158 

36,855 

0,090 

748 

11,971 

7,755 

474 

3,077 

12,18*1 

137,461 

37,323 

30,001 

38,615 

17,859 

12,229 

1,431 

40,949 

14,800  342 

501 

3,861 

1,370 

13,755  1 7,136 

3,141 

4,175 

10,426 

Falling  Objects,  

479,959  66.155 

36,610 

47,952 

8,457 

19,585 

2,048 

6,341 

1,140 

29,219 

3,049 

3,800 

151,330 

17,0*5 

40  264 

36,952 

42,130 

14,146 

773 

20,176 

11,020  844 

3,112 

16,234 

G,434 

5,088  2,902 

11,795 

2,818 

23,811 

Falling  Objects  (Mines  and  Quarries), 

2,316,079  - 

4, 60S 

Fall  of  Persons,  

1,292,517  284,7*3 

91,447 

36,080 

40,261 

41,043 

7,485 

48,727 

10,678 

2*4,163 

13,937 

30,695 

22G.512 

62,103 

40,230 

30,903 

75,350 

15,610 

2,310 

91.089 

50,374  3,934 

15,078 

46,  COS 

20,194 

59.1SS  16,805 

G2.8S9 

9,855 

61,605 

Stepping  Upon  or  Striking  Against 

Objects,  

ISO, 887  20.513 

8,236 

3,871 

1,114 

3,345 

4,747 

5,818 

1,490 

10,873 

1,735 

4,144 

14,909 

1,074 

12,316 

8,311 

29,102 

2,418 

1,558 

16,241 

19,312  1 51S 

3,416 

2,068 

821 

10,613  3,962 

12,700 

2,489 

7,047 

Miscellaneous  Oauses,  

311,331  | 17, ITS 

15,014 

7,042 

| 11,569 

11,067 

— 393 

17,547 

3,733 

8,704 

3,913 

o 

34,506 

0,778 

8,85f> 

5,461 

0,372 

978 

3,032 

38,686 

25,021  7,470 

5,093 

3,323 

9,078 

26,065  | 826 

14,205 

—179 

48,434 

Minus  quantities  represent  deductions  made  becuuse  of  change  in  status  of  cases. 
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Accidents  Occurring  During  Course  of  Employment  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  During  January,  1927. 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  TO 
PROTECT  THE  HEALTH  OF  PERSONS 
DISTRIBUTING  ETHYL  GASOLINE 

By  Elizabeth  B.  Bricker,  M.  D. 

Chief,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  Section 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Progress  in  industry  is  largely  attained  by  the  introduction  of 
methods  of  manufacture  or  distribution  which  produce  greater  ef- 
ficiency. Every  large  business  organization  is  constantly  devoting 
time,  effort,  and  money  to  research  problems  Some  of  these,  when 
solved,  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  but  ultimately  the 
greatest  advance  is  made  when  these  results  benefit  not  only  the 
producer,  but  also  the  consumer.  For  a number  of  years,  one  of 
these  problems  has  been  the  obtaining  of  greater  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  internal  combustion  engines.  When  this  efficiency 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  high  compression  engines,  a very  unde- 
sirable knock  appeared  in  the  motor.  After  experimenting  with  a 
number  of  substances  which  could  be  used  in  eliminating  this  knock, 
tetraethyl  lead  was  adopted  as  the  most  satisfactory  compound  for 
this  purpose.  This  material,  combined  with  certain  other  sub- 
stances, was  added  to  the  motor  gasoline  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 

When  first  distributed,  this  fluid  was  sold  to  filling  stations  in 
one  liter  containers  and  a measured  amount  automatically  added 
to  the  gasoline  purchased  by  the  consumer  as  it  was  run  into  his 
automobile  tank.  While  extensively  sold  in  several  states  in  the 
middle  west,  it  was  not  sold  in  large  amounts  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  fall  of  1924,  at  the  Bayway  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  a number  of  cases  of  acute  lead  poisoning  oc- 
curred in  a group  of  men  who  were  working  on  an  improved  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  tetraethyl  lead.  Five  of  these  men  died  m 
the  course  of  a few  days,  after  exhibiting  most  dramatic  symptoms, 
and  a number  of  the  other  men  were  ill  for  a greater  or  less  length 
of  time.  The  accident  received  a great  deal  of  publicity  in  the 
newspapers.  Following  this  occurrence,  the  manufacturers  realized 
more  than  ever  the  possible  dangers  in  the  handling  of  this  com- 
pound by  persons  not  highly  trained  in  the  dangers  connected  with 
such  handling,  and  stopped  the  distribution  of  the  concentrated 
fluid  to  filling  stations. 
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In  May,  1925,  Surgeon  General  Gumming  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  called  a conference  of  persons  interested  in 
the  health  hazards  encountered  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu 
tion  of  tetraethyl  lead  gasoline.  As  a result  of  this  conference  a 
committee  composed  of  recognized  authorities  in  clinical  medicine, 
in  physiology,  and  in  industrial  hygiene  was  appointed  to  study  the 
health  hazards  involved  in  the  distribution  and  use  of  tetraethyl 
lead  gasoline  as  a motor  fuel.  Under  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  Section  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  formulated  plans  for  and  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  the  problem.  The  study  was  made  in 
certain  sections  in  Ohio  where  ethyl  gasoline  had  been  In  use  for 
several  years.  It  included  detailed  physical  examinations  of  groups 
of  men  who  were  known  to  have  been  driving  cars  using  ethyl  gaso- 
line; of  a certain  group  who  were  driving  cars  in  which  no  ethyl 
gasoline  was  used ; of  workers  in  garages  where  ethyl  gasoline  was 
not  used  nor  handled ; of  a similar  group  in  which  ethyl  gasoline  was 
used;  and  of  a group  of  workers  known  to  be  exposed  to  lead  dust, 
but  in  no  way  exposed  to  ethyl  gasoline.  These  examinations  cov- 
ered a total  of  two  hundred  fifty-two  persons. 

The  findings  of  this  investigating  committee  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  drivers  of  cars  using  ethyl  gasoline  showed  no  definite 
evidence  of  lead  absorption  after  exposures  averaging  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  years;  garage  employes  showed  some  evidence  of 
lead  absorption ; such  absorption  was  apparently  only  slightly  great- 
er among  the  workers  in  garages  using  ethyl  gasoline  but  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  and  was  not  near- 
ly so  great  as  that  found  in  the  group  of  workers  who  were  exposed 
to  the  known  definite  lead  hazard  but  not  exposed  to  ethyl  gasoline. 
During  the  course  of  the  study  the  committee  investigated  all  cases 
of  illness  or  death  reported  as  having  been  caused  by  ethyl  gasoline. 
In  not  a single  instance  was  there  found  a case  of  lead  poisoning 
ex’,  in  fact,  any  disease  that  could  possibly  have  been  caused  by 
contact  with  ethyl  gasoline. 

In  view  of  these  findings  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
suggested  that  regulations  be  adopted,  dealing  with:  1 — The  manu- 

facture of  tetraethyl  lead  and  ethyl  fluid;  2 — The  mixing  of  ethyl 
gasoline;  3 — The  distribution  of  ethyl  gasoline;  4 — The  operation  of 
automobile  garages,  repair  shops,  service  stations,  and  filling  sta- 
tions. 

After  the  report  was  made  public,  ethyl  fluid  was  again  placed  on 
sale.  The  method  of  distribution  however  was  changed.  Instead 
of  being  sold  at  filling  stations  it  is  now  sold  only  in  bulk  to  be 
mixed  with  gasoline  in  not  less  than  tank-car  lots.  In  actual  prac- 
tice it  is  usually  mixed  in  much  larger  amounts.  All  mixing  pro- 
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cesses  are  conducted  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Ethyl  Gaso- 
line Corporation.  This  supervision  concerns  not  only  the  method 
of  mixing  but  also  the  condition  of  health  of  the  men  doing  the 
mixing.  The  mixing  plants  in  Pennsylvania  are  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Seiwice  and  in  many 
instances  are  taking  even  greater  precautions  than  were  ^suggested  in 
the  regulations  proposed  by  that  body.  All  men  doing  the  mixing  are 
subjected  to  physical  examination  before  th|ey  are  permitted  to  begin 
operations.  These  examinations  are  made  by  physicians  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Kelioe  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
copies  of  the  reports  of  the  original  examinations  of  these  men  and 
their  subsequent  periodic  examinations  are  sent  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  goes,  the  mixing 
of  ethyl  gasoline  is  conducted  in  a safe  manner  in  this  State.  Out- 
side of  the  manufacture  of  tetraethyl  lead  and  the  production  of 
ethyl  fluid  (operations  which  are  not  performed  in  Pennsylvania), 
it  is  in  the  mixing  process  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  workmen 
may  arise,  either  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  the  handling 
of  the  ethyl  fluid  or  from  accidental  spilling  of  this  material  on 
the  persons  or  clothing  of  the  workers.  The  men  who  do  this  work 
are  fully  instructed  as  to  the  dangers  connected  with  the  handling 
of  the  material  and  also  in  the  precautions  to  be  observed  for  safe- 
guarding their  health  while  doing  the  mixing. 

Although  the  studies  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
revealed  no  great  disturbances  occurring  in  the  men  handling  ethyl 
gasoline,  a series  of  studies  carried  out  on  lower  animals  in  the 
laboratory  of  Industrial  Hygiene  at  Columbia  University  would 
indicate  that  these  animals,  exposed  to  skin  application  and  also 
to  the  fumes  of  ethyl  gasoline,  absorbed  lead  from  this  gasoline, 
and  that  this  lead  was  stored  in  their  bodies  in  sufficient  amount 
to  produce  a distinct  hazard. 

When  ethyl  gasoline  began  to  be  distributed  rather  widely  in 
Pennsylvania  early  last  summer  it  was  usually  found  that  pumps 
delivering  this  fuel  carried  a sign  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  ethyl  gasoline  and  that  certain  precautions  should  be  taken 
in  its  handling.  The  stations  also  had  for  distribution  to  custom- 
ers, leaflets  calling  attention  to  these  same  precautions.  Al- 
lhough the  station  attendants  were  passing  to  the  public  these  leaf- 
lets which,  if  read  and  understood,  would  have  adequately  informed 
them  on  the  subject,  a number  of  them  showed  a decided  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  material  they  were  handling. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  their  study,  the  investigators  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  found  no  evidence  that  the 
persons  handling  ethyl  gasoline  were  being  unfavorably  affected  by 


this  fluid,  they  recommended  that  investigation  be  conducted  over 
a longer  period  of  time  and  observations  made  on  the  health  of 
persons  exposed  to  its  contact.  With  this  in  view  the  Ethyl  Gaso- 
line Corporation  is  conducting  its  investigations  of  the  problem  by 
examining  a large  number  of  meu  who  have  been  exposed  to  skin 
contact  and  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  ethyl  gasoline  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  These  conditions  have  led  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  to  see  that  every  effort  is  made  to  have  ethyl 
gasoline  handled  in  a most  careful  manner.  To  insure  that  proper 
precautions  are  observed  the  matter  nas  been  taken  up  with  all 
companies  mixing  ethyl  gasoline  iD  Pennsylvania.  These  com- 
panies have  adopted  methods  of  Instructing  their  employes  and 
distributors  with  special  reference  to  certain  points,  among  which 
are  the  avoidance  of  spills  by  which  persons  in  the  neighborhood 
would  be  subjected  to  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes;  the  prompt  wash- 
ing of  any  portion  of  the  body  on  which  the  gasoline  has  accidental- 
ly been  spilled;  and  the  prohibition  cf  its  use  in  the  cleaning  of 
tools,  machinery,  clothing,  etc.  They  are  also  warned  against  its 
use  in  lamps,  stoves,  or  in  fact  for  any  purpose  whatever  except 
as  a motor  fuel.  So  that  ethyl  gasoline  may  always  be  quickly 
recognized,  it  is  uniformly  colored  with  a red  dye.  As  no  other 
common  motor  fuel  lias  this  color  there  should  never  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  ethyl  gasoline  at  a glance. 

To  assist  in  the  study  of  this  subject  it  is  desirable  that  any 
cases  of  illness  believed  to  be  caused  by  ethyl  gasoline  be  reported 
to  this  Department  as  promptly  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may 
be  properly  investigated. 


ALERTNESS  OF  INSPECTOR  SAVES  LIVES 

Frequently  the  importance  of  preventive-accident-investigation 
work  is  underestimated  because  it  is  very  hard  to  present  examples 
of  the  benefit  of  such  inspections,  and  the  menace  of  negligence 
where  life  is  concerned. 

A very  striking  example  occurred  recently  in  connection  with  a 
fire  in  the  city  of  Williamsport.  The  building  in  question  was 
undergoing  extensive  alterations  to  the  amount  of  almost  $300,000. 

This  building  was  divided  into  three  parts  comprising  stores,  a 
theatre,  and  apartments.  It  was  essentially  three  buildings  under 
one  roof.  Alterations  of  the  west  wing  had  been  completed,  and 
this  portion  of  the  building  was  closed  off  from  the  other  sections 
by  a seventieen-inch  lire  wall.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  west  wing 
there  was  a hardware  store  and  the  upper  floors  were  apartments. 
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Alterations  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  center  portion  and  the  east 
wing  had  only  recently  been  started,  and  therefore  this  portion  of 
the  building  was  not  occupied.  The  owner  had  Submitted  plans 
10  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  showing\  details  of  con- 
struction, means  of  egress,  etc.  The  plans  had  been  approved,  the 
owner  willingly  complying  with  all  suggestions  for  safety  made  by 
the  building  division  of  the  Department.  In  fact,  he  even  went 
farther  than  the  State  requirements  for  safety.  By  his  attitude 
he  showed  that  he  was  more  than  anxious  to  make  the  building 
safe  for  its  occupants. 

While  construction  was  being  completed  in  the  center  and  east 
wing,  occupants  moved  into  the  west  wing  before  the  lire  escapes 
required  by  the  department  had  been  erected.  This  fact  was  dis- 
covered by  Inspector  J.  W.  Bower,  in  the  Williamsport  district, 
who  immediately  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  super- 
vising inspector,  Albert  Karhan,  of  this  district. 

The  supervisor  got  in  touch  with  the  ov/ner  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  State  could  not  permit  occupants  to  remain  in  the 
building  unless  there  were  at  least  two  or  more  ways  of  egress.  He 
told  him  that  the  Are  escapes  must  be  placed  on  the  building  as  soon 
as  possible  or  the  tenants  would  have  to  vacate  the  building  until 
the  work  of  placing  the  fire  escapes  was  completed.  In  accordance 
with  these  instructions  the  owner  completed  the  erection  of  the 
Are  escapes,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  notice  of  the  inspec- 
tor to  the  owner,  a fire  occurred  which  destroyed  the  entire  build- 
ing. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  fire  was  discovered  at  1 :45 
A.  M.  All  of  the  occupants,  with  the  exception  of  a man  and  his 
wife  who  had  just  moved  on  to  the  fourth  floor,  were  able  to  reach 
safety,  either  by  means  of  the  recently  erected  fire  escapes  or  by 
the  stairways.  The  man  and  his  wife  became  confused,  and  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  building  by  means  of  fire  ladders.  They  had  not 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  location  of  the  fire  escape,  which 
was  only  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  them  and  which 
had  a door  equipped  with  a panic  bolt. 

If  this  fire  had  occurred  before  the  fire  escapes  had  been  erected 
doubtless  there  would  have  been  great  loss  of  life. 

This  incident  proves  the  importance  of  public  officials  insisting 
upon  proper  safeguards  in  all  cases  where  safety  of  life  and  limb 
is  concerned. 
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WHY  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  WORK 

Prepared  by 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children 
Charlotte  E.  Carr,  Director 

The  why  of  industrial  home  work  assumes  a real  significance 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  system  of  having  factory  work  done 
in  the  home  has  existed  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  very  beginning  of 
industrial  development  in  the  State.  Why  this  practice  has  con- 
tinued and  why  it  remains  today  an  established  factor  in  the  mod- 
ern system  of  specialized  factory  production  seems  to  be  a matter 
worthy  of  special  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  the  reasons  for  industrial  home  work  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Women 
and  Children.  As  contacts  have  been  made  with  employers  and 
home  workers,  primarily  with  the  idea  of  informing  them  of  the 
home  work  regulations  and  raising  the  standard  of  working  con- 
ditions, a specific  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  employers’  rea- 
sons for  having  work  carried  on  outside  their  factories  and  the 
workers’  reasons  for  accepting  factory  work  in  their  homes. 

Why  Employers  Give  Out  Home  Work 

When  the  employers  were  interviewed  it  was  found  that  many  of 
them  had  not  given  much  thought  to  the  question  of  why  they  gave 
out  their  factory  work  to  be  done  in  the  home.  Often  their  reasons 
were  vague  even  in  their  own  minds  and  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
press. The  primary  reason  often  shaded  off  so  perceptibly  into 
secondary  reasons  that  clear  cut  distinctions  were  next  to  impos- 
sible to  make.  The  following  discussion  is  based  on  interviews 
with  approximately  600  employers  and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
giving  out  home  work. 

Shortage  of  Labor 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  employers  gave  as  their  reason  for  send- 
ing factory  work  into  the  homes  the  difficulty  of  securing  suf- 
ficent  help  in  the  factory.  These  employers  said  that  many  women 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  willing  to  work  full  time 
in  the  factory  were  quite  willing  to  do  some  work  in  their  own 
homes.  It  was  difficult  in  most  instances  to  ascertain  whether 
this  so  called  shortage  of  labor  was  continuous  or  whether  it  came 
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only  with  temporary  periods  of  rush  work.  Some  employers  said 
that  the  shortage  of  factory  labor,  which  had  originally  caused 
them  to  give  out  home  work,  probably  was  a temporary  condition, 
but  by  the  time  sufficient  factory  help  was  again  available  their 
system  of  sending  work  out  had  been  developed  and  so  the  practice 
was  continued. 

Custom 

That  home  work  was  customary  in  the  community  and  that  work 
was  given  out  to  meet  the  demands  of  women  who  wished  to  do 
home  work  were  advanced  by  about  one-fifth  of  the  employers  as 
their  main  reasons  for  giving  out  work.  Custom,  as  a reason  for 
industrial  home  work,  more  or  less  overlaps  every  other  reason 
mentioned  by  employers;  and  the  point  where  the  original  reason, 
such  as  shortage  of  factory  labor  or  an  unexpected  rush  of  work, 
becomes  over  shadowed  by  the  growth  of  custom,  is  difficult  in  the 
extreme  to  determine. 

REducTiON  of  Overhead  Expenses 

Lack  of  space  in  the  factory,  high  rents,  and  a desire  to  keep 
down  general  overhead  expenses  was  stated  by  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  employers  as  their  primary  reason  for  giving  out  home  work. 
It  seemed  rather  evident  that  this  desire  to  keep  down  overhead 
expenses  was  a contributing  factor  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
work  was  sent  into  the  homes  although  perhaps  not  always  clearly 
formulated  as  such  in  the  minds  of  the  employer.  Occasionally, 
the  rapid  growth  of  businjes's  in  an  establishment  temporarily  forced 
work  out  into  the  homes.  Finding  that  it  could  be  carried  on 
satisfactorily  in  this  way  the  employer  had  no  particular  urge  to 
add  to  his  investment  by  providing  more  factory  space. 

Seasonal  Rush 

A little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  employers  stated  that  sea- 
sonal rush  periods  in  their  business  necessitated  the  giving  out  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  homes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  The 
inability  to  care  for  extra  production  in  the  factory  is  definitely 
tied  up  with  lack  of  space  and  often  with  the  shortage  of  factory 
labor  referred  to  previously.  One  licensed  employer  had  a small 
factory  in  which  paper  novelties  were  made.  About  100  factory 
operatives  were  employed,  until  about  a year  ago,  when  almost  over 
night  the  business  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  employer 
began  giving  out  his  work  to  be  done  in  the  homes.  Now  in  his 
busy  seasons  he  employs  about  1000  home  workers,  while  his  num- 
ber of  factory  employes  has  scarcely  increased  over  the  original 
number. 
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The  seasonal  rush  is  no  longer  a rush  of  production  at  a specific 
period  of  the  year,  that  can  be  counted  on  and  prepared  for,  as  it 
once  was.  Today,  with  the  rapid  change  in  styles  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  designs,  colors,  and  what  not,  manufacturers  may 
have  a period  of  rush  production  forced  upon  them  at  any  season  of 
the  year  and  almost  without  warning.  And  for  many  employers  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  home  work. 

Wages 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  employers  stated  that  they  gave  out 
home  work  because  it  admitted  of  a lower  wage  rate  thau  factory 
work.  In  many  cases  the  operations  done  in  the  homes  were  not 
done  in  the  factory  at  all,  and  where  the  same  operations  were 
carried  on  in  the  home  and  in  the  factory,  information  was  not 
available  as  to  the  actual  difference  in  rates  paid. 

Motives  of  Philanthropy 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  philanthropic  motives  of  employers  in  giving  out  home 
work,  very  few  employers  today  are  emphasizing  philanthropy  as  a 
reason  for  home  work.  Only  five  per  cent  of  the  employers  ques- 
tioned said  that  such  motives  entered  into  their  decision  for  giv- 
ing out  home  work.  Occasionally,  where  employers  had  plenty  of 
space  and  labor  to  care  for  production  in  the  factory,  work  was 
given  only  to  a few  homes  as  a matter  of  assistance  to  needy  fami- 
lies. Although  this  may  not  always  be  the  wisest  way  to  provide 
assistance  for  needy  families,  in  many  cases  it  unquestionably 
makes  for  self  support  instead  of  dependence. 

Why  Employes  Take  In  Home  Work 

People  work  primarily  because  of  economic  necessity,  but  the 
particular  kind  of  work  they  do  is  usually  determined  by  various 
circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the  home  workers,  an  effort  was 
made  to  determine  the  degree  of  economic  pressure  that  influenced 
them  to  take  in  home  work  and  also  to  find  what  were  the  reasons 
that  influenced  the  worker  to  do  home  work  instead  of  factory 
work. 

Economic  Reasons  For  Home  Work 

The  earnings  of  more  than  three-fourths,  82  per  cent,  of  the  home 
workers  interviewed  were  found  to  be  a definite  part  of  the  family 
budget.  In  some  cases  the  need  for  this  supplementing  of  the  fami- 
ly income  was  much  greater  than  in  others  In  approximately  42 
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per  cent  of  the  homes  the  earnings  were  considered  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  family.  In  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
homes  the  earnings  from  home  work  were  used  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  family. 

In  18  per  cent  of  the  homes  visited  the  home  workers  reported 
that  they  considered  their  earnings  personal  spending  money  and 
used  it  for  recreation  or  to  purchase  luxuries  that  otherwise  could 
not  well  be  afforded. 

The  home  workers  were  questioned  regarding  the  regularity  of 
their  work  and  although  as  has  just  been  stated  more  than  82  per 
cent  of  them  depended  on  it  for  partial  support,  only  55  per  cent 
reported  that  they  received  work  regularly.  Nearly  30  per  cent 
stated  that  they  received  work  irregularly  and  about  15  per  cent 
had  work  only  during  the  seasonal  rush  periods. 

Personal  Reasons  For  Home  Work 

Granting  the  economic  need  for  earnings  from  home  work,  there 
must  also  be  considered  the  reasons  that  motivate  workers  to  do 
industrial  work  in  their  own  homes  instead  of  taking  regular  fac- 
tory jobs. 

Family  Cares 

More  than  one-half  of  the  women  worked  at  home  because  of 
family  cares, — small  children,  aged  parents,  or  the  illness  of  some 
member  of  the  family, — which  necessitated  their  presence  in  the 
home  even  though  the  home  duties  left  time  which  they  could  use 
to  advantage  in  earning  money.  It  was  quite  evident  that  custom 
played  an  important  part  in  the  case  of  this  group  of  home  work- 
ers. They  worked  at  home  for  the  most  part  because  it  was  the  ac- 
cepted thing  to  do.  In  many  instances  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  for  them  to  have  arranged  their  home  duties  so  as  to  per- 
mit their  absence  from  the  home  for  a part  of  the  day  at  least.  Part- 
time  factory  work  unquestionably  would  have  appealed  to  many  of 
these  women.  Unfortunately,  however,  opportunities  for  part-time 
jobs  were  rarely  available. 

Choice 

Practically  one-third  of  the  home  workers  questioned  stated  that 
they  did  home  work  from  choice.  They  preferred  to  work  in  their 
homes  instead  of  in  a factory  or  shop.  In  many  instances  these 
women  felt  they  did  not  care  to  be  tied  down  to  the  regular  hours 
and  responsibility  of  factory  work  but  “wanted  to  be  independent” 
as  they  expressed  it.  Then  too.  many  of  these  home  workers  did 
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not  wish  to  give  full  time  to  the  work,  they  wanted  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  their  housekeeping,  but  they  also  wanted  to  earn  a lit- 
tle extra  money. 

Physical  Disability 

In  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  homes  the  home  workers 
were  persons  incapacitated  by  reason  of  physical  disability  for  reg- 
ular factory  work.  More  than  half  of  this  group  were  persons  who 
were  too  old  to  stand  the  strain  of  regular  jobs,  but  who  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  work  and  who  welcomed  the  opportunity 
through  home  work  for  occupation  as  well  as  for  earning.  A con- 
siderable number  reported  that  they  were  doing  home  work  because 
they  were  iu  poor  health  and  could  not  stand  a full-time  regular 
job.  A few  of  these  were  persons  recuperating  from  a severe  ill- 
ness or  operation  and  who  expected  to  go  back  to  their  regular 
jobs  as  soon  as  they  were  strong  enough.  Useful  occupation  and 
at  least  partial  support  was  made  possible  for  a small  number  of 
cripples  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  homes  to  work.  A few 
persons  suffering  from  deafness,  blindness,  and  in  a few  cases  men- 
tal deficiency,  were  thus  incapacitated  for  regular  jobs,  but  were 
quite  able  to  assume  some  of  the  simpler  tasks  on  home  work. 

Home  work  for  this  group  of  workers  offers  not  only  a means 
of  earning  much  needed  money,  but  also  the  occupation  of  mind 
and  body  which  is  so  essential  for  the  happiness  and  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  physically  unlit.  On  the  other  hand  the  proportion 
of  home  workers  coming  under  this  category  was  so  small  as  to 
be  practically  negligible  in  a consideration  of  home  workers  as  a 
whole. 

Miscellaneous 

A few  persons  gave  other  reasons  for  home  work,  such  as  in- 
ability to  secure  a job  or  as  a means  of  filling  in  spare  time.  Oc- 
casionally women  who  had  little  neighborhood  stores  took  home 
work  to  do  in  the  intervals  when  they  were  not  busy  waiting  on 
trade.  Women  sometimes  did  home  work  because  they  did  not 
speak  English  well  and  felt  they  could  not  get  along  in  a factory  or 
shop. 


Conclusion 

Employers’  and  home  workers’  reasons  for  industrial  home  work, 
alike,  are  fundamentally  economic  ones.  Next  to  the  economic  caus- 
es, custom  probably  is  the  most  important  factor  that  influences  the 
carrying  on  of  this  tradition  of  industry  in  the  home.  The  system 
is  firmly  established  in  many  Pennsylvania  communities  and  un- 
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questionably  could  not  be  abolished  abruptly  without  considerable 
hardship  to  both  employer  and  home  worker.  Rut  it  would  appear, 
in  this  day  of  factory  specialization  and  machine  production,  that 
it  might  behoove  the  employer  to  take  stock  of  his  manufacturing 
methods  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  home  work  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  production,  and  whether  part- 
time  factory  jobs  might  not  very  well  be  provided  as  an  alternative 
to  home  work  for  women  whose  family  cares  require  a certain 
part  of  their  time  to  be  spent  in  the  home.  Such  procedure  might 
very  well  result  in  the  centralization  of  production  in  the  factory 
with  profit  to  employer  and  employe  alike. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  A WORKMEN’S  COMPENSA- 
TION CASE 

Due  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  case  of  John  Qallivgn  vs.  Work  Company , 
Philadelphia , filed  January  24,  1927 , and  the  importance  of  its  hearing  on  the 
workmen’s  compensation  law , a digest  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  is  printed  in  this  issue.  The  decision  is  quite  lengthy,  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  printed  in  full. 

John  Gallivan  was  employed  by  the  Gow  Company,  which  com- 
pany was  doing  the  excavation  work  for  a large  building  as  a 
sub  contractor  under  the  Wark  Company.  While  attending  to  his 
duties,  in  his  employment  and  engaged  in  drawing  gasoline  from 
a drum  stored  on  the  premises,  an  explosion  occurred  causing  vari- 
ous severe  injuries,  and  resulting  in  permanent  incapacity  to  labor. 

The  Wark  Company,  the  principal  contractor,  rejected  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  as  to  employees  of  the  Gow  Com- 
pany, or  sub-contractor,  by  serving  the  notice  provided  in  Section 
302  (b)  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1915,  P.  L.  736. 
The  Gow  Company  protected  its  employees  by  taking  out  compen- 
sation insurance,  and  after  the  accident  the  injured  employee  ap- 
plied for  and  secured  compensation  as  an  employee  of  the  Gow 
Company,  and  later,  the  injured  employee  brought  suit  against  the 
Wark  Company  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia 
County,  claiming  that  his  injury  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Wark  Company,  and  obtained  a judgment,  from  which  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  appeal  the  principal  contention  of  the  appellant  was 
that  there  could  be  no  recovery  by  an  employee  who  had  received 
compensation  under  Article  III  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  against  a third  person  whom  the  act  made  liable  to  him  in  the 
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same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  his  actual  employer.  This 
contention  was  based  on  the  terms  of  Section  203  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“An  employer  who  permits  the  entry  upon  premises  occu- 
pied by  him  or  under  his  control,  of  a laborer  or  an  assistant 
hired  by  an  employe  or  contractor,  for  the  performance  upon 
such  premises  of  a part  of  the  employer’s  regular  business  en- 
trusted to  such  employe  or  contractor  shall  be  liable  to  such 
laborer  or  assistant  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  sam*.  ex- 
tent as  his  own  employe.” 

After  a lengthy  discussion  of  Sections  201,  203.  302,  and  303  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1915,  the  Supreme  Court 
reaches  the  following  conclusion : 

“We  now  reach  the  situation  covered  by  the  facts  in  this 
case.  What  we  have  said  above,  although  lengthy,  serves  to 
illuminate  the  discussion  which  follows.  Under  302  (b),  the 
statutory  employer,  who  is  the  principal  contractor,  rejects  elec- 
tive compensation  under  Article  III.  The  sub  contractor,  con- 
tractual employer,  by  his  silence,  accepts  Article  III,  takes  out 
insurance  and  actually  pays  or  secures  payment  to  his  employee. 

As  previously  discussed,  where  both  the  statutory  employer 
and  the  sub  contractor  reject  Article  III,  the  right  of  action 
against  the  statutory  employer  under  Article  II  is  still  in  ef- 
fect. But,  when  the  sub  contractor  does  all  that  the  statutory 
employer  was  required  to  do  under  the  Act,  a very  different 
question  presents  itself.  The  sole  reason  for  bringing  the 
statutory  employer  into  the  Act  was  to  make  certain  that  the 
legislative  purpose  of  securing  adjusted  compensation  would 
be  accomplished.  The  statutory  employer  has  voluntarily  with- 
drawn from  Article  III.  He  has  publicly  stated  that  he  would 
not  pay  elective  compensation  to  the  employees  of  the  sub- 
contractor. He  thus  withdrew  from  the  most  essential  feature 
of  the  Act.  What  hold  it  may  have  had  on  him . is  negligible ; 
while  real,  the  probabilities  of  its  being  called  into  action  are 
remote.  The  act  of  the  sub-contractor  in  paying  or  securing 
payment  of  elective  compensation  under  Article  III  completely 
severs  the  statutory  employer’s  connection  with  the  Act.  It 
leaves  this  appellant  as  it  found  him,  his  common  law  standing 
unaffected,  and  unimpaired  by  the  Compensation  Act.  This  is 
the  logical  conclusion,  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  common  sense 
view.” 

In  substance  the  decision  of  the  Court  means  that  where  a prin- 
cipal contractor  rejects  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  by  serv- 
ing a notice  provided  in  Section  302  (b),  the  sub  contractor  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  Article  III  and  pays  compensation; 
then  the  principal  contractor  is  liable  for  any  negligence  on  his 
part  under  the  Common  Law. 
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The  Court  further  states  in  its  opinion. 

“But  compensation  under  Article  III  of  the  Act  is  one  thing 
and  damages  at  Common  Law  quite  another;  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  former,  but  the  former  never  the  latter,  unless  Ar- 
ticle III  is  accepted.  Elective  compensation  is  based  on  a 
moderate  and  definite  scale.  It  comprehends  the  loss  of  earn- 
ing power,  having  regard  to  wages,  paid  theretofore,  and  to 
the  character  and  duration  of  the  disability.  It  does  not  in- 
clude compensation  for  pain  and  suffering,  or  for  expenses  in- 
cident to  illness  except  as  the  Act  provides.  By  withdrawing 
from  the  Act,  these  elements  of  damage  are  kept  alive.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  hold  that  he  might  reject  the 
liability  imposed  by  Article  III,  avoid  the  consequences  of 
elective  compensation,  and  then  avoid  liability  for  all  other 
elements  of  damage,  simply  because  Section  203  designates  him 
as  an  employer  with  a sub  contractor,  doing  the  very  act  that 
Section  provided  for,  and  carrying  the  entire  burden  that  has 
resulted  from  the  statutory  employer’s  own  negligence.” 

After  a brief  discussion  on  the  effect  of  Section  303  as  applied  to 
the  case,  the  Court  sums  up  its  opinion  in  the  folloAving  statement 
of  principles : 

“To  repeat,  the  statutory  employer  is  out  of  the  Act  for  the 
following  reasons.  (1)  He  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
scheme  of  elective  compensation  under  Article  III  through 
which  he  might  have  been  protected.  (2)  The  statute  has  been 
satisfied  by  the  payment  of  compensation  by  the  contractual 
employer.  The  sub  contractor  does  the  thing,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  was  the  sole  purpose  for  bringing  the  principal 
contractor  in  the  Act,  when  he  pays  the  “liability  to  such  lab- 
orer or  assistant  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
(as  the  principal  employer  pays)  his  OAvn  employees.”  (3)  The 
necessity  for  Section  203  no  longer  exists.  (4)  The  principal 
contractor  is  not  an  employer,  under  these  conditions,  to  whom 
Section  201  applies.  (5)  Section  303  was  not  intended  to  cov- 
er those  who  reject  elective  compensation  or  Article  III.” 


EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

By  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  William  A.  Berridge 

A Review 

By  William  J.  Maguire 
Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics 

A long  step  toward  obtaining  a real  measure  of  national  employ- 
ment will  have  been  taken  if  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  as  set  forth  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
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mental  Labor  Statistics  in  its  book  “Employment  Statistics  for 
the  United  States,”  are  universally  adopted  and  put  into  practice. 
On  the  Committee  that  compiled  the  book  are  represented  leading 
federal  and  state  bureaus  collecting  employment  statistics,  research 
bureaus  interpreting  them,  and  business  and  labor  organizations 
using  them.  The  book  was  edited  for  the  committee  by  a sub-com- 
mittee composed  of  Mr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Berridge,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at  Brown  University. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 
City. 

This  book  tells  very  clearly  just  what  statistics  of  employment 
are  available,  weighs  each  type  very  carefully,  and  shows  the  super- 
ior merit  of  payroll  statistics.  Moreover,  it  demonstrates  very 
practically  how  adequate,  representative,  and  comparable  payroll 
employment  statistics  may  be  secured  on  a national  scale. 

While  the  book  is  designed  primarily  as  a non-technical  manual 
for  the  guidance  of  those  using,  contributing,  or  collecting  payroll 
statistics,  it  provides  an  excellent  summary  of  available  employ- 
ment records  and  suggests  possible  uses  of  employment  statistics 
that  are  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  all  government, 
business,  and  labor  executives. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parfls.  Chapter  I,  of  Part  I,  nar- 
rates briefly  the  history  of  national  employment  statistics  and  ex- 
plains fully  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Committee.  Chapter  II, 
of  Part  I,  reviews  the  practical  utility  of  all  forms  of  employment 
data  and  emphasizes  the  merits  of  payroll  statistics.  Part  II  is 
devoted  to  a full  explanation  of  the  prevalent  practices  used  in 
the  collection,  tabulation,  and  publication  of  payroll  data,  and 
suggests  many  improvements.  Methods  of  collection  of  employ- 
ment statistics  for  factory  and  non-factory  industries  are  discussed 
and  the  need  of  a standard  classification  of  industries  is  shown. 
The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  census  terminology 
and  method  of  classifying  establishments  in  unit  industries.  The 
committee  proposes  an  industry  classification  which  differs  some- 
what in  major  groupings  but  follows  generally  the  Census  Bureau 
classifications. 

Clear  and  concise  methods  of  computing  monthly  indexes  of  em- 
ployment and  earnings  are  explained  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion is  demonstrated. 

A comprehensive  appendix  provides  samples  of  all  forms  needed  by 
any  agency  beginning  the  compilation  of  payroll  employment  data. 

Readers  of  “Labor  and  Industry”  who  are  interested  in  meas- 
uring employment  in  their  establishments  with  state,  national,  or 
industry  levels  will  find  that  this  book,  “Employment  Statistics 
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for  the  United  States,”  explains  very  clearly  why  satisfactoiy 
measures  of  employment  are  not  available,  what  obstacles  must  be 
overcome  before  they  can  be  made  available,  and  how  individual 
industrial  establishments  can  help  to  provide  them  by  furnishing 
proper  employment  reports. 


DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 

At  the  direction  of  Secretary  Waters,  S.  S.  Riddle,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  attended  the  National  Conference 
on  Rehabilitation  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  March  28-31.  The  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
which  supervises  the  expenditure  of  federal  rehabilitation  funds 
in  forty  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  and  from  which  states, 
workers  in  rehabilitation  attended  the  conference.  The  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  of  which  S.  S.  Riddle  is  a former  presi- 
dent, and  at  present  a member  of  the  executive  committee,  met  in 
conjunction  with  the  conference  called  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 


David  England  Weaver  died  Friday,  March  fourth,  in  the  sev- 
enty-ninth year  of  his  age,  at  hi's  home  in  Carrick,  Pittsburgh, 
after  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  December  9,  1818. 
He  served  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1889  to  1896  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  May,  1903,  he  became  a member  of  the  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection,  continuing  his  services  when  that  Depart- 
ment was  merged  into  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  an  inspector,  advancing  to  Acting  Super- 
vising Inspector  in  the  Pittsburgh  Division,  and  in  May,  1926,  to 
Associate  Supervising  Inspector,  which  latter  position  he  held  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

“Uncle  Dave,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  associates,  was 
a veteran  in  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  rounding  out  a long  and 
honorable  public  career.  His  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  those 
who  knew  him. 


Frank  A.  Hess,  adjuster  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  has 
been  appointed  workmen’s  compensation  referee.  Mr.  Hess  is  at 
present  an  auxiliary  referee  with  office  at  Dubois. 

2. 
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David  B.  Johns,  of  Crafton,  has  been  appointed  workmen’s  com- 
pensation referee  for  compensation  district  No.  8,  with  offices  in 
the  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Johns  succeeds  Charles  P. 
Pearson  whose  term  expired  January  18,  1927. 


John  R.  Keefer,  of  Monessen,  was  appointed  workmen’s  compen- 
sation referee  for  the  10th  compensation  district,  comprising  West- 
moreland, Fayette,  Somerset,  Cambria,  Indiana,  Armstrong,  and 
Jefferson  Counties.  Mr.  Keefer  has  opened  offices  in  rooms  608- 
GOO  First  National  Bank  Building,  Greensburg. 


Harvey  B.  Lutz,  of  Lancaster,  was  appointed  workmen’s  com- 
pensation referee  for  compensation  district  No.  4,  comprising  Lan- 
caster, York,  Adams,  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Perry,  Dauphin,  and 
Lebanon  Counties.  Mr.  Lutz  succeeds  Chester  W.  Cummings  who 
died  August  11,  1923,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a vacancy 
in  this  district. 


Major  Edward  P.  Mackey,  of  Williamsport,  was  appointed  work- 
men’s compensation  referee  for  the  5th  compensation  district, 
comprising  Lycoming,  Union,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Bradford,  Tioga, 
Potter,  Cameron,  and  Clinton  Counties.  Mr.  Mackey  succeeds  W. 
W.  Champion,  of  Montoursville,  who  has  been  referee  for  this  dis- 
trict since  December,  1915. 


Herman  H.  Mattmann,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  work- 
men’s compensation  referee  in  district  No.  1,  with  offices  in  the 
Manhattan  Building,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mattmann  succeeds  Har- 
old A.  Shertz  whose  term  expired  January  18,  1927. 


REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  By 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics 


The  Labor  Market 

Reports  from  state  employment  offices  for  February,  1927,  show 
that  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  available  jobs  dropped  from  253 
to  100  for  January,  and  to  248  to  100  for  February.  This  indi- 
cates some  slight  improvement  in  the  condition  of  unemployment 
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which  has  been  causing  some  real  concern  in  recent  months.  The 
ratio  of  applicants  to  jobs  for  February,  1926,  was  162  to  100,  in- 
dicating an  increase  in  unemployment  of  35  per  cent  over  last 
year.  A total  of  6,949  men  and  4,076  women  applied  for  work 
during  the  month  of  February,  1927 

Placements  for  February  were  only  31  less  than  in  January,  but 
were  1,935,  or  34  per  cent,  below  the  total  for  February,  1926.  In 
February,  1927,  there  were  292  applicants  to  eveiy  100  placements; 
in  January,  1927,  293;  and  in  February,  1926,  ISO. 

An  excess  supply  of  workers  in  all  lines  was  reported  by  state 
employment  offices  located  in  14  of  the  larger  industrial  citiete  of 
the  state.  The  surplus  was  particularly  evident  in  the  cities  of 
Allentown,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Reading,  and 
Scranton.  In  Pittsburgh  there  were  4 workers  available  for  every 
job  open,  in  Philadelphia  the  ratio  was  3 to  1,  and  in  Scranton  2 
to  1. 

Construction,  manufacturing,  and  transportation  were  the  in- 
dustries in  which  much  of  the  excess  labor  supply  existed.  The  de- 
mand for  common  labor  was  exceptionally  slow.  Spring  activity  in 
the  construction  industry  with  many  large  contracts  awarded  or  in 
prospect  should  help  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  consider- 
ably. Whether  the  recent  employment  reductions  in  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation  are  of  a tempoi’ary  or  permanent  nature  is 
not  apparent. 


Employment,  Wages,  and  Hours  Worked 

Factory  employment,  which  has  been  exhibiting  a gradual  de- 
cline since  last  October,  presented  a firmer  aspect  in  February  and 
showed  a gain  of  0.2  per  cent  over  January.  Weekly  earnings  also 
were  much  better  than  in  January  showing  an  increase  of  4.2  per 
cent.  This  information  is  based  on  reports  from  830  establishments 
eugaged  in  39  lines  of  manufacture. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  employment  and  wage  data  shown  by 
total  employment  and  total  wage  payments,  a question  asking  for 
total  man  hours  worked  during  the  payroll  period  was  added  to  the 
questionnaire  used  by  firms  in  reporting  jointly  to  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
Out  of  a total  of  867  reporting  firms  it  was  found  that  457,  or  more 
than  50  per  cent,  could  report  man  hours.  These  figures  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  in- 
crease of  4.2  per  cent  in  man  hours  worked  during  February  over 
January,  as  shown  for  the  smaller  group  of  reporting  firms,  serv«a 
to  verify  and  explain  the  identical  percentage  increase  in  weekly 
earnings  for  the  larger  group.  The  average  hourly  wage  as  calcxv 
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lated  from  the  man  hours  reported  is  shown  to  be  $.577  for  Febru- 
ary compared  to  $.575  for  January. 

Analysis  of  the  employment  reports  for  individual  industries 
shows  a few  important  changes. 

Employment  in  automobile  plants  which  had  been  declining  stead- 
ily for  10  months  showed  a gain  of  3.4  per  cent  in  February.  Elec- 
trical machinery  and  apparatus  registered  a further  employment 
decline  of  7.G  per  cent.  Smaller  forces  were  reported  by  nearly 
all  firms  in  this  group.  Heating  appliances  and  apparatus  showed 
substantially  increased  earnings.  These  increases  were  due  to  the 
employment  of  many  skilled  mechanics  after  temporary  lay-offs  and 
to  a considerable  increase  in  working  time.  The  hardware  and  mis- 
cellaneous groups  also  showed  increased  earnings  due  in  a large 
measure  to  increased  operating  time. 

In  the  textile  group,  the  silk-goods  industry  showed  a further 
decrease  in  number  of  employes  but  earnings  were  decidedly  better 
than  in  January.  These  larger  earnings  were  the  result  of  a return 
to  full-time  operation  in  many  plants  after  a very  slack  month  in 
January.  Some  overtime  for  silk  mills  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
was  reported.  Dye  works  also  reported  greatly  improved  busi- 
ness. 

Firms  manufacturing  building  materials,  especially  plate  glass, 
reported  favorable  business.  Brick  and  cement  manufacture  should 
show  improvement  soon  in  view  of  the  many  large  building  pro- 
grams for  this  year. 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry  showed  a further  de- 
cline in  February,  1927,  of  13.2  per  cent.  This  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  decrease  in  February,  1926,  which  was  13.3  per  cent. 
The  total  volume  of  employment  in  the  construction  industry, 
however,  is  shown  to  be  19  per  cent  lower  than  employment  in 
February,  1926,  according  to  the  Department’s  index. 

The  building  construction  industry  shows  little  change  from 
January.  General  construction  operations  show  the  effect  of 
snows  and  cold  weather.  Increased  earnings  in  the  street  and 
highway  group  are  due  to  the  employment  of  skilled  mechanics  to 
overhaul  and  repair  equipment. 

An  increased  volume  of  business  in  the  petroleum  refining  indus- 
try was  reflected  by  the  increased  earnings. 

The  furniture  industry  showed  a seasonal  decline  in  employ- 
ment that  was  noticeable  in  nearly  all  establishments. 

Leather  findings,  boots  and  shoes,  and  rubber  tires  and  goods 
showed  considerable  improvement  in  earnings. 
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Industrial  Accidents  and  Compensation  Costs 

During  February,  1927,  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion received  reports  of  185  fatal  and  13,101  non-fatal  accidents 
occurring  to  workmen  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  course  of  their 
employment.  Compared  to  January,  this  is  an  increase  of  12  fa- 
tal accidents  and  a reduction  of  1,396  non-fatal  accidents.  A large 
part  of  this  9.6  per  cent  decrease  in  non-fatal  accidents  is  due  to  the 
fewer  number  of  working  days  in  February  compared  to  January. 
In  1926,  the  February  total  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  7.5  per  cent 
below  January.  The  accident  record  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1927  compared  to  the  record  for  the  same  period  of  1926  shows  an 
increase  in  1927  of  59  fatal  accidents  and  2,825  non-fatal  accidents, 
gains  of  19.7  per  cent  and  10.2  per  cent,  respectively.  These  in- 
creases, a part  of  the  fatal  and  all  of  the  non-fatal,  are  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  mining  industry.  The  strike  in  the  anthracite  industry 
which  began  September  1,  1925,  was  terminated  on  February  17, 
1926,  and  a few  weeks  elapsed  following  the  settlement  before  mining 
actually  was  resumed.  The  anthracite  industry  normally  reports  ap- 
proximately 25  fatal  and  3,000  non-fatal  accidents  per  month.  Be- 
ginning with  the  March  report,  the  monthly  accident  totals  for  all 
industries  should  conform  more  closely  to  those  of  last  year  because 
the  suspension  as  a distributing  factor  in  comparisons  will  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  general  industrial  complexion  should  be  very 
similar. 

The  coal  mining  industries  reported  a total  of  82  fatal  accidents 
during  February.  This  is  exactly  double  the  number  of  fatalities  re- 
ported for  all  manufacturing  industries  combined.  The  anthracite 
industry  reported  44  accidental  deaths  in  February,  while  38  were 
leported  from  the  bituminous  fields.  This  is  an  increase  over  Jan- 
uary of  13  for  anthracite  mines  and  8 for  bituminous  mines.  The 
other  102  fatalities  reported  during  February  were  distributed  in- 
dustrially as  follows:  construction  and  contracting  25,  manufactur- 
ing 41,  quarries  3,  transportation  19,  public  utilities  2,  trading  es- 
tablishments 4,  state  and  municipal  4,  and  miscellaneous  5.  The  low 
total  of  fatalities  in  the  construction  industry  reflects  the  inactivity 
in  that  industry  during  winter  months.  The  death  rate  reported  for 
manufacturing  is  about  normal  although  higher  than  for  January. 
Eighteen  of  the  fatalities  in  this  group  were  charged  to  the  metal 
industry.  The  greatest  improvement  over  January  is  shoAvn  for  the 
transportation  industry  and  the  state  and  municipal  group.  The 
former  cut  its  fatal  total  from  29  in  January  to  19  in  February,  and 
the  latter  group  from  12  in  January  to  4 in  February. 

Cause  classifications  of  the  184  fatal  accidents  show  that  falling 
objects,  cars  and  engines,  and  falls  of  persons,  in  the  order  named, 
were  the  leading  causes  of  mishaps  that  resulted  in  death.  Falling 
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objects  were  the  cause  of  57  fatalities,  most  of  them  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry.  Cars  and  engines  were  more  hazardous  in  the  min- 
ing industry  than  in  public  service.  Out  of  the  total  of  37  deaths  at- 
tributed to  this  cause,  15  were  in  the  transportation  industry  and 
16  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  Falls  of  persons,  the  third  highest 
cause  of  deaths,  showed  12  in  the  construction  industry,  4 in  manu- 
facturing, and  3 in  wholesale  or  retail  stores.  Twelve  persons  were 
killed  by  motor  vehicles  and  8 by  power  machinery. 

Compensation  agreements  were  approved  in  4,531  cases  during 
February,  1927,  involving  awards  totaling  $1,097,268.  This  amount 


was  made  up  as  follows : 

Fatal  cases  $ 504,421 

Permanent  disability  cases 374,696 

Temporary  disability  cases  218,151 


The  awards  in  permanent  disability  cases  in  February  were  near- 
ly $164,000  greater  than  in  January.  This  is  caused  by  the  increased 
number  of  awards  for  the  loss  of  legs,  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  fin- 
gers. Awards  in  February  for  each  of  the  groups  named  were  made 
in  twice  the  number  of  cases  shown  for  January. 

Eye  loss  cases  for  January  and  February  are  40  per  cent  higher 
than  for  the  first  two  months  of  last  year. 
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REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
FEBRUARY,  1927. 


INDUSTRIES 

Persons  applying  for 
positions 

Persons  receiving 
positions 

TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

GRAND  TOTAL 

11,025 

6,949 

4,078 

3,772 

2,572 

1,200 

Total:  Industrial  group1  , ’skilled)  

3,70s: 

2,410 

1,295 

1,001 

745 

256 

Building  and  construction  - 

560 

560 

]40 

140 

Shipbuilding ___  _____ 

17 

17 

16 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Clothing  _____  _ ___ 

41 

4 

37 

10 

2 

8 

Textiles __  ___, 

96 

45 

51 

22 

18 

4 

Food  and  kindred  products  

65 

14 

51 

19 

7 

12 

Leather,  rubber  and  composition 

goods1,  _ ___  ___ 

36 

31 

5 

17 

14 

3 

Lumber,  woodwork  and  furniture  _ 

19 

13 

6 

6 

6 

Paper  and  printing  ,_ 

15 

8 

7 

21 

3 

18 

Metals  and  metal  products 

858 

826 

32 

333 

333 

Mines  and  quarries  __  — 

53 

53 

26 

26 

Transportation  and  public  utilities.  _ 

420 

3S3 

87 

83 

79 

4 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

227 

63 

164 

57 

16 

41 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

298 

63 

285 

55 

8 

47 

Miscellaneous  _____  _______ 

99G 

377 

619 

200 

81 

119 

Total:  Other  groups  ___  . __ 

7,320 

4,539 

2,781 

2,771 

1,827 

944 

Professional  and  technical  _ _ 

620 

364 

256 

147 

97 

60 

15 

14 

1 

11 

11 

Semi-skilled  __ 

2,093 

790 

1,303 

589 

197 

392 

Unskilled  _ _ _ _ 

3,390 

3,160 

223 

1,345 

1,295 

50 

Casual  and  day  workers2 

1,200 

202 

998 

679 

227 

452 

January,  1927  _ _ _ _ 

11,151 

7,312 

3,839 

3,803 

2,506 

1,297 

December,  1920  _ _ 

11,811 

8,205 

3,606 

5,452 

3,882 

1,570 

November,  1926  _ _ _ ___  _ 

11,904 

7,726 

4,198 

6,910 

5,090 

1,820 

February,  1926  ___  __ 

10,248 

6,885 

3,363 

5.707 

4,233 

1,474 

February,  1925  

9,786 

6,654 

3,132 

4,387 

3,284 

1,103 

February,  1924  _ 

12,426 

10,039 

2,387 

6,453 

5,458 

996 

Per  cent  of  applicants  placed,  Feb- 

34. 

37. 

29. 

iNew  classification  adopted,  July  1,  1926. 

2The  placement  of  each  casual  and  day  worker  is  recorded  for  only  one  placement  per 
week. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- Continued 
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Average  Weekly  Earnings 
Week  Ended 

Per  cent 
change 

01  — 

— 1.0 

+ 5.4 
— 2.8 
— 3.2 
+ 4.0 

+ 7.9 
+ 6.2 
+ 0.9 
— 0.3 
—23.4 

— 2.7 
+18.9 

— 2.5 
+ 6.6 

— 1.6 
+ 11.6 
+ 3.0 
+ 8.3 

+ 2.0 

©CO(N  H4H4CCOH0O 
ft  ft  ft  04  ft  o O ft  cd 

+++ i +++++ 

Jan.  15 
1927 

$20.67 

28.77 

21.09 

29.12 
15.16 

27.13 

rH  c£>  04  t- 
COHlfttD  N 

-U  ft  ft  Ch  oo 

04  04  04  54  04 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


Harrisburg : 


Allentown  : 


Altoona : 


Dubois : 


Erie: 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 
529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

.Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Central  Trust  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

.State  Employment  Office, 

1026  French  Street. 


Franklin:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

316  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

608-609  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg:  State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Woolworth  Building. 


McKeesport:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Meadville:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle: 


Oil  City: 


Philadelphia : 


Pittsburgh : 


Pottsville : 


Reading : 


Scranton : 


Sunbury : 


Wilkes-Barre 


Williamsport: 


.Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

• Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office) 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Manhatten  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund, 

Baird  Building. 

. State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

.State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Union  National  Bank  Building. 

.State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

.Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y'.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 


York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  * 


By  Hon.  Charles  A.  Waters 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Industrial  accidents  in  Pennsylvania  are  limited  in  number  in  ac- 
cordance with  just  how  actively  and  conscientiously  the  employers 
and  employes  cooperate  and  work  out  properly  organized  plans  for 
accident  prevention.  There  are  many  elements  that  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents ; such  as,  poor  business  conditions  decreasing 
the  number  of  employes,  long  service  employes,  proper  safeguards, 
etc.  One  great  factor,  however,  is  the  determination  of  all  to  conduct 
their  work  so  that  no  accident  will  occur. 

Prevention  of  accidents  means  more  wages  to  employes  and  more 
profit  to  employers.  Causes  of  the  larger  percentage  of  accidents  are 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  management  and  the  employes. 
Some  hazards  are  entirely  in  the  control  of  employes,  and  some  can  be 
overcome  by  the  management  and  the  employes  working  together. 

A pattern  shop  of  a large  steel  industry  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
recently  operated  more  than  a thousand  days  without  a lost-time  acci- 
dent. This  record  was  accomplished  by  keeping  everlastingly  in  mind 
’he  desire  to  operate  without  an  accident.  The  supervisors  had  to 
kc  p in  constant  touch  with  the  employes,  correct  any  unsafe  prac- 
tices, and  see  that  every  little  cut  and  scratch  received  proper  first- 
aid  attention.  If  a record  such  as  this  can  be  made  at  a kind  of  work 
which  is  known  to  be  highly  hazardous,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  accidents  can  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  less  hazardous  industries. 

Du  ring  1926  there  were  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  180,419  lost-time  industrial  accidents  in  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding 2,135  fatal  cases,  75,335  of  these  accidents  were  compensable. 
The  total  compensation  awarded  on  these  compensable  accidents  was 
$12,979,641.  Added  to  this  cost  must  be  considered  the  loss  of  pro- 
duction, cost  of  labor  turnover,  medical  attention  after  thirty  days’ 
disability,  loss  of  wages;  and  in  permanent  injuries,  the  loss  of 
earning  powers. 

To  reduce  accidents  in  our  industries,  both  employers  and  employes 
must  accept  responsibilities,  and  a spirit  of  cooperation  between  them 
must  be  consistently  followed.  Safety  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
every  job.  No  employe  should  even  think  of  starting  a machine  and 
feeding  stock  through  it  without  being  sure  that  guards  are  in  place 


* Reprint  from  Supplement — Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald — April  23,  1927. 
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and  operating.  If  every  worker  could  only  realize  the  loss  he  would 
sustain  should  an  accident  occur  to  him,  he  would  take  the  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  it.  The  foreman  who  wishes  to  keep  his  pro- 
duction force  intact  and  losses  of  all  kinds  at  a minimum,  will  insist 
that  the  man  under  his  supervision  take  no  chances  at  any  time. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry’s  organization  is  ready  to 
assist  in  developing  cooperative  safety  plans  for  Pennsylvania  indus- 
tries. Safety  standards  in  printed  form  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
industries  are  available  for  free  distribution.  These  standards  were 
adopted  by  the  Department  only  after  thorough  investigation  by 
interested  persons. 

By  development  of  the  safety  spirit  in  the  individual  worker  a large 
percentage  of  our  industrial  accidents  can  be  prevented. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  endeavoring  to  be  of 
service  in  awakening  and  developing  this  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  work- 
ers, and  through  the  Department’s  organization  will  keep  the  workers 
informed  of  the  possibilities  of  accident  prevention  which  lie  within 
their  power.  In  order  that  we  can  fulfill  the  service  and  carry  out  the 
duties  for  which  the  Department  was  created  we  earnestly  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  all,  including  the  management  and  the  workers. 


NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAM  FOR 
REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  CIVILIANS 
EVIDENCED  BY  MEMPHIS  CONFERENCE 

By  S.  S.  Riddle 

Director , Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

The  rapid  and  vigorous  development  of  the  nation-wide  movement 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  civilians, — by  rendering  them  fit  to 
engage  in  remunerative  occupations, — was  demonstrated  at  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Conference  held  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during 
the  last  week  in  March. 

In  attendance  and  program,  the  convention  sessions  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  those  of  the  first  national  meeting  in  January,  1922,  at- 
tended by  a small  group  from  the  States  then  engaged  in  rehabilita- 
tion, following  the  enactment,  by  Congress,  in  June,  1920,  of  the 
law  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  work.  Pennsylvania,  a pioneer 
in  rehabilitation,  enacted  its  original  rehabilitation  legislation  in 
July,  1919. 

Rehabilitation  workers  from  twenty-nine  of  the  forty-one  States, 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government,  attended  the  four-day  ses- 
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sions,  at  Memphis,  at  which  all  phases  of  the  rehabilitation  problem 
were  discussed  by  Federal  and  State  officials,  educators,  surgeons, 
industrial  statisticians  and  personnel  executives,  labor  representatives 
and  vocational  guidance  authorities. 

The  conference  sessions  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Peabody  with  R.  L. 
Bynum,  Director  of  Rehabilitation  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  the 
official  host.  The  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  local  Mu- 
nicipal and  State  officials  arranged  a number  of  events  of  enter- 
tainment interspersed  with  the  conference  sessions.  Dr.  Willis  C. 
Campbell,  a noted  orthopedic  surgeon,  who  has  done  much  for  re- 
habilitation work  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  was  host,  with  Mrs. 
Campbell,  to  the  delegates  at  luncheon  and  at  an  inspection  of  the 
orthopedic  hospital  in  Memphis  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  is  the  head. 

NATIONAL  POSTER  CONTEST 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  an  exhibition  of  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  posters  submitted  in  a contest  conducted 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Review,  a magazine  devoted  to  the  restoration 
and  employment  of  the  disabled,  published  monthly  by  Dr.  Fred  H. 
Albee,  an  eminent  orthopedic  surgeon  and  Chairman  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Frederic  G.  Elton, 
District  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 
The  contest  was  nation-wide  and  open  to  students  of  high  schools  and 
upper  grades.  Three,  prizes  were  awarded  and  twenty-five  other  con- 
testants received  honorable  mention.  Many  remarkable  posters  were 
submitted  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  third  prize  in  the  contest  was  won  by  Charles  V.  Gostling,  of 
Pittsburgh,  a young  man  who  was  injured  by  an  industrial  accident 
and  trained  in  art  work  in  a Pittsburgh  institution  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Rehabilitation  Bureaus. 
That  young  man,  who  won  third  prize,  had  been  a telephone  lineman 
until  June  23,  1921,  when  severe  injuries  caused  by  the  fall  of  a pole 
on  which  he  was  working,  prevented  him  from  continuing  in  his  former 
employment.  Rehabilitation  officials  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined in  fitting  him  for  art  work  in  which  he  is  now  suitably  employed. 

ENDORSEMENTS  OF  REHABILITATION 

Calvin  F.  McIntosh,  member  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  through  which  Board  the  Federal  Government  supervises 
expenditure  of  rehabilitation  funds  in  the  cooperating  States,  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  session  of  the  conference  at  which  United  States 
Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  a consistent  supporter  of 
rehabilitation  legislation,  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
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Government  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons,  that  they  may 
be  economic  producers  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Senator  McKellar  vigorously  pledged 
his  continued  support  to  the  national  rehabilitation  program. 

Judge  Joel  B.  Fort,  of  Nashville,  personally  representing  Governor 
Austin  Peay,  of  Tennessee,  outlined  the  achievements  in  rehabilitation 
in  his  State,  which  is  annually  expending  $44,000  for  the  work. 

Governor  Dennis  Murphree,  from  the  neighboring  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, told  of  his  personal  interest  and  activity  in  instituting  a 
rehabilitation  program  in  1 lis  State  even  before  State  funds  in  Mis- 
sissippi became  available. 

Mayor  Rowlett  Payne,  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  officially  welcomed 
fhe  conference  and  a similar  welcome  was  given  by  Miss  Sue  M. 
Powers  on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  conference,  called  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, was  divided  into  two  parts  with  the  meetings  of  the  first  two 
days  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Board  for  the  discussion  of 
administrative,  promotional,  and  educational  policies  in  connection 
with  rehabilitation.  The  final  two  days  of  the  conference  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  State  and  Federal  workers  actively  engaged  in 
rehabilitation  work. 

A MEASURE  OF  RESULTS 

The  effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  work  among  the  thirty-nine 
States,  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  during  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  192G,  was  gauged  from  the  fact  that, 
during  that  twelve-month  period,  5,004  disabled  civilians,  unable  to 
obtain  employment  through  their  own  efforts,  had  registered  with 
the  rehabilitation  agencies  and  had  been  restored  to  useful  occupa- 
tional activity,  through  training  and  individual  assistance  in  enter- 
ing suitable  employment.  In  addition  to  the  5,604  disabled  persons, 
returned  to  selected  tasks,  during  that  year,  13,604  other  disabled 
persons  were  on  the  records  of  the  rehabilitation  agencies  of  those 
thirty-nine  States  and  were  in  process  of  being  fitted  for  return  to 
work,  so  far  as  their  physical  conditions  and  other  factors  in  the 
problem,  made  such  result  possible. 

To  accomplish  those  results,  cost  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
thirty-nine  cooperating  State  governments  $1,272,887.30,  of  which 
total  $578,847.33  came  from  Federal  funds  and  $694,039.97  from 
State  and  local  funds. 

The  definite  placement  of  5,604  disabled  persons  in  suitable  work 
in  one  year  not  only  eliminated  necessity  for'  charity  or  dependency 
upon  relatives,  in  many  of  those  cases,  but  also  created  wealth  and 
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contributed  to  the  general  resources  of  the  counti’j.  Experience 
among  the  industrial  States,  engaged  in  rehabilitation,  indicated  that 
$1,200  is  the  average  annual  individual  wage  at  which  disabled  per- 
sons return  to  work.  If  that  amount  be  reduced  by  half, — to  $600 
for  the  whole  country, — the  5,604  disabled  persons  returned  to  em- 
ployment, in  the  year  cited,  created  wealth  represented  by  an  annual 
payroll  of  $3,362,400  through  total  Federal  and  State  expenditures 
of  approximately  one-third  that  amount.  It  must  also  be  considered 
that  the  majority  of  those  disabled  persons  may  be  expected,  on  an 
average,  to  continue  in  employment  through  at  least  five  succeeding 
years,  which  increases  the  return  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  $15,000,- 
000,  in  addition  to  the  incidental  elimination  of  the  need  for  charity. 
The  figures  are  conservative  and  present  only  the  economic  side.  The 
records  of  individual  achievements  of  many  of  those  disabled  persons 
are  included  in  the  human  side  of  the  picture. 

Total  expenditures  of  Federal  and  State  funds  for  rehabilitation  in 
a number  of  the  leading  industi'ial  States  duxdng  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1926,  were  as  follows:  Illinois,  $143,178.89;  New  Yox'k, 
$118,930.36;  Ohio,  $89,354.16;  Pennsylvania,  $74,686.64;  Califox*- 
nia,  $67,849.00;  New  Jersey,  $59,912.49;  AVisconsixx,  $55,534.54. 

THE  FEDERAL  VIEWPOINT 

John  A.  Kratz,  Chief  of  Vocational  Rehabilitatioxx  for  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  outlining  the  attitude  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  stated: — “In  its  program  of  promotion,  the 
National  Goveimment  deals  directly  or  indii'ectly  with  numerous 
agencies.  Its  direct  actioxx  is  frequently  absolute  and  fax’-reaching, 
although  its  ixxdirect  influence  is  often  just  as  effective.  When  the 
Government  inaugurated,  in  1920,  a program  to  promote  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  civilian,  there  was  established  for  the 
pui’pose  a type  of  promotional  machinex-y  which  has  been  applied  to 
but  few  of  its  other  activities.  As  you  kixow,  this  S3rstem,  frequently 
x'eferred  to  as  ‘ Federal  aid  ’ or  ‘ fifty-fifty  plan,’  is  one  through 
which  cooperative  relationships  ax'e  set  up  with  the  States,  whereby 
the  two  agencies  wox'k  together  as  partners  iix  the  entei’px'ise,  each 
partner  having,  however,  vex'y  different  functioxxs.” 

Mr.  Kratz  pointed  oixt  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Board  ax’e  both  promotional  and.  supervisory, — encouraging  the 
States  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  providing  a sex-vice  of  assistance  to  the  States  that  will  aid 
them  not  only  in  maintaining  desirable  standax’ds  of  efficiency  iix  their 
work  but  also  in  improving  constantly  the  character  of  their  pro- 
grams. He  outlined  in  detail  the  varied  problems  encountered  through 
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different  industrial  conditions  in  the  several  States  and  detailed  the 
procedure  in  administering  expenditure  of  the  Federal  funds. 

SOME  STATE  ASPECTS 

Percy  Angove,  State  Supervisor  of  Civilian  Rehabilitation  for 
Michigan,  gave  a comprehensive  presentation  of  the  administration 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  by  a State.  In  discussing  the  general 
acceptance  of  rehabilitation  by  the  people  of  a commonwealth,  he 
said: — “Rehabilitation  is  appealing  by  nature  of  its  activities  and 
purposes ; because  it  deals  with  human  beings,  it  has  a direct  heart 
appeal  and  therefore  is  not  a difficult  proposition  to  sell.  Rehabili- 
tation workers,  however,  must  treat  it  as  a business  proposition. 
Permanent  or  lasting  results  cannot  be  accomplished  upon  the  basis 
of  sympathy,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  social  economy  if  we  wish  it 
to  hold  the  place  in  our  national  life  that  it  rightly  deserves.” 

Similarly,  Mr.  Angove  reviewed  the  necessarily  varying  conditions 
of  administration  of  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  several  States 
due  to  the  different  industrial,  geographical  and  other  factors. 

He  stressed  the  close  relationship  of  rehabilitation  to  industrial 
safety  and  to  workmen’s  compensation.  He  said:  “A  State  rehabili- 
tation service  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  matter  of  work- 
men’s compensation  and  all  that  which  pertains  thereto.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that  compensation  awards, 
whether  in  weekly  payments  or  lump  sum  settlements,  materially 
affect  a rehabilitation  program.  Thus,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  interest  ourselves  in  this  important  phase  of  the  work.  A clear 
and  definite  understanding  should  be  had  with  the  State  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  rehabilitation 
and  just  wherein  mutual  help  and  consideration  are  necessary.” 

Ira  W.  Kibby,  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  discussing  policies  on  scope  and  extent  of  service,  reported 
the  possibility  of  the  $67,000  rehabilitation  funds,  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  his  State,  being  increased  by  $20,000.  Mr.  Kibby 
contended  that  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  should  be  given  a re- 
habilitation chance  and  cited  the  case  of  a disabled  man  over  fifty 
years  of  age  who  is  learning  to  be  an  acetylene  welder.  Mr.  Kibby 
contended  that  it  is  the  mental  and  not  the  chronological  age  that 
counts  in  individual  cases  of  physical  disability. 

EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES  CHALLENGED 

A challenge  to  the  personnel  executives  and  production  engineers 
in  industry  who  formulate  regulations  barring  from  employment, 
in  their  plants,  persons  handicapped  by  non-progressive  disabilities 
was  voiced  by  Dr.  Don  D.  I jescohier,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Lescohier  deplored  employment  regulations  that 
arbitrarily  bar  applicants  for  employment  who  have  attained  a defi- 
nite age  or  who  have  disabilities  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  specific  tasks  in  industry.  He  contended  that  the  same 
engineering  judgment  should  be  applied  to  the  adaptation  and  use 
of  the  employes  in  a plant  as  is  applied  to  the  structural  and  mechan- 
ical operating  equipment,  for  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  country’s  human  resources. 

In  that  connection,  a telegram  was  received  at  the  convention  from 
the  Director  of  Personnel  of  a large  corporation  producing  automo- 
biles of  the  higher  priced  class.  That  executive,  unexpectedly  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  conference,  stated  in  his  telegram : — • 

/ 

“ Our  sympathy  with  the  rehabilitation  movement  can 
best  be  expressed  by  this  fact, — 12  per  cent  of  our  em- 
ployes are  suffering  from  defects  received  outside  our 
plants,  ranging  from  destroyed  vision  to  amputation  of 
feet  and  hands.” 

COMMUTATION  OF  COMPENSATION  OPPOSED 

Absolute  opposition  to  lump  sum  settlements  from  workmen’s  com- 
pensation, for  any  purpose  and  particularly  for  aiding  a disabled 
person  to  start  in  a business,  was  expressed  by  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  the  conference  session  devoted  exclusively  to  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  workmen’s  compensation  legislation  and  the  relation  of 
workmen’s  compensation  and  rehabilitation.  Dr.  R.  M.  Little, 
Director  of  Rehabilitation  for  New  York,  presided  at  the  session  at 
which  Yyota  Wrabetz,  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
traced  the  related  activities  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  and  re- 
habilitation branches  of  State  governments. 

Commissioner  Stewart  stated,  as  his  view,  that  “ any  sort  of  lump 
sum  settlement  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  is  a cancer  on  the  body 
politic  of  workmen’s  compensation  administration,  and  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  compensation  may  die  of  this  cancer.”  He  urged 
against  the  granting  of  lump  sum  payments  from  workmen’s  com- 
pensation funds  for  rehabilitation  or  retraining  purposes  and  advo- 
cated that  efforts  be  made  to  secui'e  an  entirely  distinct  and 
independent  machinery  and  fund  for  rehabilitation  and  retraining 
purposes.  In  Pennsylvania,  funds  for  training  disabled  persons  come 
from  State  appropriation  allotted  to  the  Rureau  of  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  not  from  lump  sum  pay- 
ments of  workmen’s  compensation. 
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VARIED  PHASES  OF  REHABILITATION 

The  responsibility  of  organized  labor  in  rehabilitation  was  the 
subject  of  Horace  Johnson,  City  Commissioner  of  Memphis,  speaking 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association.  Mr.  Johnson  reviewed  the  support  that  had  constantly 
been  given  the  rehabilitation  movement  by  representatives  of  labor. 

A warning  against  sympathetic  and  specialized  trends  taking  re- 
habilitation workers  from  the  primary  and  essential  aim  of  making 
the  rehabilitation  plan  universally  applicable  to  all  susceptible  types 
and  employable  ages  of  the  disabled  was  voiced  by  H.  B.  Cummings, 
of  the  Federal  Board  Staff. 

The  benefits  and  advantages  in  using  allied  social  agencies  to  assist 
in  individual  cases  in  rehabilitation  work,  were  reviewed  by  M.  B. 
Perrin,  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation  for  Ohio. 

Marvels  of  physical  reconstruction,  in  infantile  paralysis  cases 
particularly,  were  presented  in  an  illustrated  discussion  by  Dr.  Willis 
C.  Campbell,  orthopedic  surgeon  of  Memphis.  Mental  pathology  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  was  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Partlow, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  New  York 
Post  Graduate  Medical  School,  and  Chairman  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Commission  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  motion  picture  films, 
illustrating  actual  operating  procedure,  described  in  detail  bone  graft 
operations  as  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

The  principles  of  vocational  guidance  and  possibilities  of  their 
application  to  individual  cases  in  rehabilitation  work  were  outlined 
by  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Professor  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Memphis  Schools,  spoke  on  the 
relationship  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  education. 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  Director  of  Rehabilitation  for  Minnesota,  de- 
scribed the  specialized  activities  necessary  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  tuberculous  and  cardiac  groups. 

Dr.  FI.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  of  New  York,  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  urged  cooperation  between  the 
rehabilitation  workers  and  the  State  tuberculosis  societies. 

General  discussions  of  State  policies  and  procedure  on  selection, 
direction  and  training  of  personnel ; surveys  of  occupational  oppor- 
tunities and  of  rehabilitation  facilities  were  given  by  the  following 
rehabilitation  officials: — Dr.  R.  M.  Little,  Leslie  S.  Wood,  New 
York;  W.  C.  Meadows,  West  Virginia;  Percy  Angove,  Michigan;  D. 
M.  Blankinship,  Virginia;  S.  S.  Riddle,  Pennsylvania;  W.  F.  Faulkes, 
Wisconsin;  H.  L.  Stanton,  North  Carolina;  J.  R.  Jewell,  Nebraska; 
Terry  C.  Foster,  Alabama;  Mosiah  Hall,  Utah;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Baker, 
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Mississippi;  Willis  W.  Grant,  Iowa;  Frank  J.  Clayton,  Ii’win  M. 
Ristine  and  Miss  Tracy  Copp,  of  the  Federal  Board  Staff. 

ASSOCIATION  PLANS  AND  OFFICERS 

A place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associ- 
ation was  not  definitely  decided  at  the  convention.  Invitations  for 
the  conference  were  received  from  the  following  cities: — Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ; Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Newark,  N.  J. ; Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ; Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

Officers  elected  by  the  Association  are  the  following  supervisors  of 
rehabilitation  in  their  respective  States: — President,  M.  B.  Perrin, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Vice  President,  Percy  Angove,  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Secretary,  H.  L.  Stanton,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Treasurer,  J.  R. 
Jewell,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Association, — the  first  five  being 
past  presidents  of  the  Association, — is  composed  of  the  following 
rehabilitation  officers:- — W.  F.  Faulkes,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  D.  M. 
Blankinship,  Richmond,  Virginia;  S.  S.  Riddle,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  O. 

M.  Sullivan,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Dr.  R.  M.  Little,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. ; Ira  W.  Kibby,  Sacramento,  Cal. ; Mosiah  Hall,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

The  States  represented  at  the  convention  were  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

W.  F.  Faulkes,  retiring  president  after  an  incumbency  of  two 
years,  during  which  time  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  has 
made  remarkable  progress,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  atten- 
dance and  interest  manifested  in  the  meetings.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  conference  was  due  to  the  work  of  President  Faulkes  who  during 
his  official  term  visited  many  of  the  States  conducting  rehabilitation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government. 

John  A.  Kratz,  Chief  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  declared  that  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  conference,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  serious  attitude 
of  State  workers  toward  professional  improvement  in  their  work. 

“ It  is  obvious,”  he  said,  “ that  the  group  profited  greatly  by  a 
unity  and  cohesion  brought  about  by  common  purposes  and  prob- 
lems. The  meeting  was  especially  well  attended  from  the  point  of 
view  of  State  representation ; by  far  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
Most  of  the  southern  States  were  represented  by  their  entire  rehabili- 
tation staffs;  a number  of  States  had  several  representatives  from 
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their  staffs  and,  in  addition,  representatives  of  compensation  com- 
missions, boards  of  education  and  industries  were  in  attendance. 

“ Another  decided  impression  I received,  was  that  the  rehabilitation 
movement  is  being  taken  very  seriously  in  a number  of  fields ; even  the 
rehabilitation  workers  themselves  seem  to  have  a more  new  and 
clearly  defined  purpose  and  a much  deeper  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
in  their  programs.  It  was  very  reassuring  to  hear  statements  from 
a number  of  State  officials  indicating  that  their  local  programs  are 
developing ; in  some  States  it  may  be  rather  conservative,  but  in  others 
very  rapidly  indeed.” 


INJURED  WORKERS  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 
FINANCIALLY  BENEFITED  BY  AMENDMENTS 
TO  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

By  William  J.  Maguire 
Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  estimated  the  amounts 
of  additional  compensation  that  will  be  awarded  to  the  workers  in- 
jured or  to  the  families  of  those  killed  by  industrial  accidents  in 
Pennsylvania  as  provided  in  the  amendments  to  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Law  recently  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  at  $2,- 
825,000  annually.  The  compensation  award?  for  the  year  1926 
covering  all  compensable  accident  cases  have  been  used  as  the  bases 
for  the  computations. 

The  amendments  as  enacted  in  the  Legislative  Session  of  1927 
change  the  schedule  of  compensation  awards  for  each  degree  of  injury 
in  non-fatal  cases,  and  for  each  class  of  dependency  in  fatal  cases. 
The  amendments  affecting  amounts  of  compensation  awarded  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows : 

TEMPORARY  TOTAL  DISABILITY  ' 

The  period  of  non-compensable  temporary  total  disability  is  re- 
duced from  10  to  7 days. 

The  per  cent  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  compensation  is  raised  from 
60  to  65  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  com- 
pensation payable  per  week  are  raised  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  and 
from  $6.00  to  $7.00,  respectively.  The  maximum  period  during  which 
compensation  is  payable  for  temporary  total  disability  is  500  weeks, 
and  the  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,500. 
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PERMANENT  PARTIAL  AND  PERMANENT  TOTAL 

DISABILITY 

The  same  changes  in  the  schedule  of  compensation  as  specified  for 
temporary  total  disability  apply  in  cases  of  permanent  partial  and 
permanent  total  disability;  i.  e.,  the  non-compensable  period  of  dis- 
ability is  reduced  from  10  to  7 days;  the  per  cent  of  wages  raised 
from  60  to  65  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  weekly  rates 
of  compensation  are  raised  to  $15.00  and  $7.00,  respectively.  The 
maximum  amount  of  compensation  payable  in  permanent  total  dis- 
ability cases  has  been  increased  from  $5,000  to  $6,500. 

The  number  of  tveeks  during  which  compensation  is  payable  on 
account  of  permanent  partial  and  permanent  total  disability  cases 
is  not  changed. 

FATAL  CASES 

The  maximum  wage  upon  which  death  compensation  shall  be  based 
is  increased  from  $20.00  to  $24.00  and  the  minimum  wage  from  $10.00 
to  $12.00.  This  change  in  itself  affects  the  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  each  class  of  dependents.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  the  per 
cent  of  wages  payable  in  compensation  is  raised  for  each  class  of 
dependency  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  payable  to  the  dependent 
brothers  and  sisters  of  those  fatally  injured. 

The  compensation  schedule  affecting  the  paA'ments  to  the  depen- 
dents of  those  fatally  injured  has  been  changed  as  follows: 


Class  of  dependency 

Per  cent 
of  wages 

Maximum  amount 
per  week 

Old  rate 

New  rate 

New  limits 

Widow  or  widower 

40 

44 

$10.00 

Widow  and  1 child 

50 

55 

12.50 

Widow  and  2 children 

60 

62  y2 

14.00 

Widow  and  3 or  more  children 

60 

65 

15.00 

One  or  two  orphan  children 

30 

33 

7.50 

Three  orphan  children 

40 

44 

10.00 

Four  orphan  children 

50 

55 

12 . 50 

Five  orphan  children 

60 

62b£ 

14.00 

Six  or  more  orphan  children 

00 

65 

15.00 

Father  or  mother  (partially  dependent).  . . 

20 

25 

5.00 

Father  or  mother  (iotally  dependent) 

40 

45 

10.00 

The  maximum  amount  payable  for  burial  expenses  has  been  raised 
from  $100  to  $150. 

The  compensation  awards  for  1926  offered  the  most  recent  experi- 
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cnce  upon  which  a computation  estimating  the  increased  benefits 
accruing  under  the  amendments  could  be  based.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  computed  the  increased  amount  of  compensation  payable 
for  each  degree  of  injury  and  to  each  class  of  dependents  in  fatal 
cases,  using  the  weekly  wages  for  all  cases  compensated  in  1926.  A 
summary  table  showing  the  increased  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able under  the  amendments  discloses  that  the  amended  compensation 
act  provides  for  increases  in  compensation  payments  that  will  amount 
to  approximately  $2,824,722.  That  amount  compared  with  the 
$12,979,641  total  awarded  during  the  year  1926  shows  an  increase 
of  21.8  per  cent.  The  summary  table  showing  the  increases  for 
each  degree  of  injury  and  for  each  class  of  dependency  follows: 


ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  OF  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSA- 
TION PROVIDED  BY  AMENDMENTS  TO 
COMPENSATION  LAW 


Class  of  disability  and  dependency 

Number  of  cases 

Total  period 
of  compensa- 
tion (In  weeks  ) 

Additional  compen- 
sation under 
amended  law 

Temporary  total  disability  cases 

69, 6691 

338, 610 

$592, 449 

Permanent  partial  disability  cases 

3,435 

219, 671 

423, 524 

Permanent  total  disability  cases 

128 

47, 879 

67, 01 1 

Fatal  cases: 

Widow  or  widower  only 

377 

87,  807 

$163, 128 

Widow  or  widower  and  one  child 

242 

82, 198 

l u 4 , y 4 8 

Widow  or  widower  and  two  children  . . 

223 

77, 290 

141, 117 

Widow  or  widower  and  three  or  more 

children 

412 

188, 294 

528, 875 

One  or  two  orphan  children 

39 

4,  678 

6,  1 31 

Three  orphan  children 

16 

6,  977 

13, 006 

Four  orphan  children 

3 

1,  198 

2,  665 

Five  orphan  children 

4 

1, 766 

3,  532 

Six  or  more  orphan  children 

(No  cases  in  1926) 

Father  or  mother  (partially  dependent) . 

212 

66, 611 

65, 910 

Father  or  mother  (totally  dependent)  . . 

43 

12, 655 

23, 62/ 

Brothers  or  sisters 

3 

812 

432 

TOTAL — Fatal  cases 

1, 574 

530,  286 

1, 143,  371 

Burial  expenses  (all  fatal  cases) 

1, 8302 

91,500 

Reduction  of  non-compensable  period  of 

disability  from  10  to  7 days 

69, 669 

$5. 84s 

406, 867 

Cases  added  by  reducing  waiting  period 

from  10  to  7 days 

40, 000 

$2. 504 

100, 0006 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$2, 824, 722 

NOTE:  1 Excludes  273  cases  comprising  group  with  weekly  wages  of  less  than  $6.00,  and  temporary 
partial  disability  cases. 

2 Includes  256  no  dependency  cases. 

3 Three  days  compensation  based  on  average  weekly  rate  of  $11.67. 

4 Maximum  rate  of  compensation  per  day. 

6 Estimated  figure  based  upon  assumption  that  the  20,000  new  cases  will  aggregate  40,000  days 
of  compensation. 


The  amendments  applying  to  the  schedule  of  compensation  pay- 
ments become  effective  January  1,  1928.  This  compilation  shows 
the  amount  of  compensation  payable  under  the  amended  law  as  accu- 
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rately  as  can  be  estimated  from  past  experience.  The  compensation 
awards  for  the  year  1926  can  be  accepted  as  representing  a normal 
year.  It  is  true  that  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1926,  the  anthracite  mines  were  not  in  operation,  and  consequently 
the  awards  for  1926  were  reduced  to  that  extent.  However,  several 
mine  disasters  in  the  bituminous  fields  probably  offset  a greater  part 
of  the  loss  due  to  the  non-operation  of  anthracite  mines.  Factors  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  influence  the  total  amount  of  compensation 
awards  for  any  given  }rear  and  the  data  for  1926  can  be  presumed  to 
be  as  representative  as  for  any  other  year. 

The  amendments  increase  compensation  awards  per  year  by  more 
than  20  per  cent.  This  is  a much  higher  ratio  of  gain  than  has  been 
shown  either  in  wages  or  living  costs  since  1920,  the  year  when  com- 
pensation schedules  were  advanced  over  those  provided  by  the  original 
compensation  law.  A casual  reading  of  the  amendments  to  the  com- 
pensation law  does  not  leave  the  impression  that  the  increased  rates 
are  as  liberal  as  this  compilation  proves  them  to  be. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT 

OFFICE 

By  Margaret  E.  Norrele 

Women’s  Section,  State  Employment  Office 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

In  the  light  of  my  experience  in  employment  work  during  the 
greater  part  of  my  life,  and  my  association  in  recent  years  with  the 
State  Employment  Bureau  in  Pennsylvania,  my  vision  of  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  various  offices  of  the  Bureau  during  the  next 
decade  is  based  on  their  present  status  and  accomplishment. 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  business  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
its  product.  The  product  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  is  sei’- 
vice  to  the  employer  and  the  worker — service  without  cost  to  either, 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  of  the  State.  Its  scope  now  or  in  the  future 
vdll  of  necessity  be  in  distinct  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered. 

At  the  present  time,  the  work  of  the  State  Employment  Offices  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  any  office  or  bureau  conducted  by  the 
government,  and  paid  for  and  maintained  out  of  taxation,  is  apt  to 
be  regarded  with  apathy  by  the  public  it  is  created  to  serve,  while 
those  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it  are  apt  to  regard  a free 
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service  as  being  of  a charitable  nature,  and  have  a suspicious  attitude 
toward  it. 

In  spite  of  these  two  very  material  handicaps,  the  State  Employ- 
ment Office  has  outgrown  its  function  as  a war-time  necessity  and  has 
become  a permanent  and  highly  regarded  branch  of  the  State 
government. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  so  far.  There  are  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  State  Employment  Offices  apportioned  to  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  twenty-eight  States.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are 
seventeen  offices  in  sixteen  cities.  These  offices  in  the  years  from 
1920  to  1926  succeeded  in  placing  in  positions  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  unemployed  persons,  including  manual  workers  and  those 
of  the  highest  technical  training. 

With  the  service  so  firmly  entrenched  and  the  machinery  of  its 
operation  working  smoothly,  what  does  the  future  hold  for  it? 

H ow  will  it  keep  pace  with  the  changed  conditions  of  industry? 
How  can  its  scope  be  extended  and  enlarged? 

First,  by  publicity. 

No  service,  however  excellent,  will  sell  itself.  The  State  Employ- 
ment Offices  have  to  be  put  on  the  market,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
bigger,  wholesale  marketing  methods  are  necessary  for  their  further 
development. 

They  have  outgrown  the  meager  advertising  facilities  thus  far  at 
their  disposal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  offices  as  a whole  would  be 
much  more  effective,  and  the  number  of  placements  per  cost  of  oper- 
ation be  greatly  increased,  if  an  intensive  and  intelligent  publicity 
campaign  were  inaugurated  and  vigorously  pursued. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a department  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
whose  function  would  be  exclusively  to  conduct  a uniform  and  state- 
wide campaign,  into  which  would  be  incorporated  all  of  the  advertis- 
ing mediums  which  have  been  tried  by  the  individual  offices  and  found 
to  be  of  value. 

This  department  would  make  intensive  studies  of  labor  conditions, 
and  would  devise  some  means  of  securing  from  employers  at  frequent 
periods  data  which  would  indicate  the  upward  or  downward  trend  of 
their  business,  the  number  of  workers  recently  employed,  and  the 
number  of  hirings  or  dismissals  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 
Proper  examination  and  summarization  of  this  data  would  lead  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  labor  requirements  or  excess  in  every 
section,  and  a close  study  of  these  conditions  would  disclose  whether 
the  requirements  of  an  office  in  one  section  could  be  made  up  from  the 
surplus  of  another,  thus  exercising  some  control  over  the  large  move- 
ments and  influxes  of  labor  to  which  industry  is  subject. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  NOTE 

A pocket  edition  of  “ Safe  Practices  Recommendations  ” is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  For  copies  of  this  pamphlet  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

During  the  five-week  period  covered  by  the  March  report  a total  of 
9,484  men  and  4,624  women  applied  for  work  at  the  State  employ- 
ment offices  that  are  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  in  14  cities  of  industrial  importance  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  an  increase  of  406  male  and  229  female  applicants  over  the  number 
registered  in  March,  1926.  Calls  by  employers  for  workers  num- 
bered 6,594  in  March,  which  is  25  per  cent  less  than  the  number  of 
calls  reported  for  March,  1926.  Some  improvement  in  employment 
conditions  for  March,  however,  is  shown  over  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year.  The  ratios  of  applicants  per  100  jobs  available  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1926  and  of  1927  compare  as  follows: 

RATIO  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  JOBS  AVAILABLE 


1926  1927 

January  195  253 

February 162  245 

March  152  211 


Positions  were  secured  for  3,848  men  and  1,758  women  during 
March.  This  total,  while  higher  than  for  January  or  February, 
1927,  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the  total  of  7,818  placements 
reported  for  March,  1926.  The  comparison  shows  a drop  in  place- 
ments for  March,  1927,  of  25.8  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  applicants 
to  placements  for  March  was  252:100  compared  with  296  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1927;  293  for  January,  1927 ; and  172  for  March,  1926. 

Agriculture  and  quarrying  were  the  only  two  industry  groups  in 
which  the  available  supply  of  workers  was  below  the  requirements  of 
employers.  All  other  industry  groups  showed  a labor  supply  well 
in  excess  of  present  demands. 

The  construction  industry  up  to  this  time  has  not  absorbed  as 
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many  workers  as  in  previous  years  and  there  are  more  than  2 workers 
available  for  every  building  trades  job  open. 

The  demand  for  workers  in  manufacturing  industries,  especially  in 
those  producing  foods,  leather  goods,  furniture,  and  metal  products, 
is  from  25  to  50  per  cent  below  the  available  supply. 

Usually  the  emplojunent  office  reports  provide  a fair  gauge  of  the 
industrial  activity  for  the  city  in  which  the  office  is  located.  During 
March  the  relative  industrial  prosperity  or  depression  of  the  cities 
in  which  full-time  employment  offices  are  maintained  may  be  judged 
by  the  relation  the  number  of  employers’  orders  received  bears  to  the 
number  of  applicants  expressed  in  the  following  percentages : Allen- 
town, 57.6;  Altoona,  72.3;  Erie,  69.6;  Harrisburg,  79.3;  Johnstown, 
74.2;  Philadelphia,  47.7 ; Pittsburgh,  26.6;  Reading,  58.4;  and  Scran- 
ton, 37.4.  Based  on  these  percentages  employment  opportunities  in 
Harrisburg  are  the  best  in  the  State,  while  in  Pittsburgh,  where  there 
are  4 workers  registered  for  every  job  open,  the  prospects  for  im- 
mediate employment  are  poorest.  Most  of  the  labor  surplus  in  Pitts- 
burgh is  found  in  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labor  groups. 

EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES,  AND  HOURS  WORKED 

Manufacturing  employment  as  indicated  by  March  reports  from 
866  individual  plants  shows  a gain  over  February  of  0.2  per  cent. 
While  this  increase  in  employment  is  very  small,  it  is  an  encouraging 
sign  because  March  is  the  second  consecutive  month  this  year  that  in- 
creased employment  was  reported.  Last  year  employment  for  March 
showed  a 0.7  per  cent  decrease  from  February.  The  total  volume  of 
employment  in  March  this  year  is  3.2  per  cent  below  March,  1926, 
according  to  the  index  numbers  o'f  this  Department. 

Average  weekly  earnings  show  a decrease  of  0.3  per  cent  in  March 
compared  with  February.  Weekly  earnings  averaged  $26.71  in 
March,  1927,  in  comparison  to  $26.51  in  March,  1926. 

A total  of  26,000  man-hours  more  per  week  were  worked  during 
the  first  half  of  March  than  during  the  same  period  in  February. 
While  this  is  a considerable  item  in  itself,  when  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  employes  covered  in  the  table,  it  actually  amounts  to  less 
than  10  minutes  per  man  per  week  and  therefore  has  no  real  effect  on 
the  calculated  average  weekly  or  hourly  earnings. 

Some  changes  in  employment  within  individual  industry  groups  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Automobile  manufacture  began  to  show  a revival  of  activity  and 
registered  a 3.7  per  cent  gain  in  employment  in  March  over  February. 
This  is  the  first  month  that  employment  in  the  automobile  industry 
has  shown  a gain  since  the  slump  in  that  industry  began  in  May, 
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1926.  Ten  of  the  18  firms  in  this  group  reported  increased  employ- 
ment and  increased  operating  time. 

Slightly  reduced  working  forces  were  reported  by  18  of  the  20  firms 
in  the  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  group.  Business  for  all 
firms  in  this  group  seemed  dull,  especially  for  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  electric  batteries  and  radio  supplies.  An  exception 
may  be  noted  for  manufacturers  of  refrigerating  devices  ; these  plants 
reported  slight  gains  in  employment. 

Reduced  earnings  in  the  iron  and  steel  forgings  group  were  attrib- 
uted to  slight  cuts  in  wage  rates  in  some  instances  and  to  reduced 
working  hours  in  others.  A few  plants  were  operating  only  3 days 
per  week.  Slack  work  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Ice  cream  manufacture  is  beginning  its  seasonal  advance  and  many 
firms  are  hiring  additional  help  and  increasing  working  hours.  Candy 
manufacture  did  not  show  its  customary  pre-Easter  activity.  The 
reduced  demand  for  candy  products  during  warm  weather  already  is 
being  felt  in  the  industry. 

In  line  with  spring  construction  activity  building  material  manu- 
facturers are  busy.  Increased  employment  was  reported  by  21  of  the 
26  brick  plants.  Brick  production  has  increased  materially  and  a 
good  season  is  indicated.  Cement  production  also  has  been  increased. 

A further  decline  of  employment  in  the  construction  industry  was 
reported  for  March,  1927.  The  decrease  amounted  to  9.2  per  cent 
over  February.  Whether  or  not  the  reduced  volume  of  building  oper- 
ations in  1927  is  the  sole  cause  of  reduced  employment  in  building 
trades  is  difficult  to  determine.  Possibly  spring  construction  activi- 
ties are  lagging  behind  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  This 
is  true  for  the  Philadelphia  area.  Construction  work  in  Philadelphia 
began  very  early  in  1926  because  of  the  necessity  to  complete  the 
Sesquicentennial  buildings  before  the  exhibition  opened.  Average 
weekly  earnings  for  all  construction  groups  combined  were  8.1  per 
cent  better  than  in  February.  The  reduced  average  of  weekly  earn- 
ings for  the  street  and  highway  group  is  attributed  to  wages  of  labor- 
ers and  skilled  mechanics  in  March  compared  with  wages  of  skilled 
mechanics  only  in  February. 

General  employment  in  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  is  on  the 
increase,  although  most  of  the  March  gain  was  confined  to  one  firm. 

Spring  weather  seems  to  have  speeded  up  petroleum  refining 
slightly.  The  manufacture  of  rubber  tires  and  goods  also  gained  in 
anticipation  of  tire  trouble  to  winter-stored  cars. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  amount  of  rumor  current  during 
the  month  concerning  poor  business  and  the  beginnings  of  a depres- 
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sion,  the  rumors  found  no  substantiation  in  the  factory  employment 
reports  for  the  first  half  of  March. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

In  the  month  of  March,  reports  of  168  fatal  accidents  occurring 
to  workmen  employed  in  the  various  industries  of  Pennsylvania  were 
received  at  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation.  The  number  of 
fatalities  reported  for  March  is  3 less  than  in  January  and  16  less 
than  in  February.  Compared  to  the  fatal  accident  record  for  March, 
1926,  it  shows  a reduction  of  19. 

Non-fatal  accidents  reported  during  March  totaled  14,332,  includ- 
ing 150  permanent  disabilities.  Compared  to  March,  1926,  this  is  a 
reduction  of  8.2  per  cent  for  all  non-fatal  accidents  and  a reduction 
of  more  than  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  permanent  disabilities. 

The  fact  that  both  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  for  March,  1927, 
show  reductions  when  compared  with  reports  for  March,  1926,  may 
be  accepted  as  showing  that  the  real  trend  of  industrial  accidents  is 
downward  because  March  is  the  first  month  since  August,  1925,  that 
the  comparison  of  monthly  accident  reports  between  years  is  not 
affected  by  the  reduced  accident  total  due  to  the  six  months’  suspen- 
sion of  work  in  anthracite  mines  beginning  September,  1925. 

The  total  of  fatal  accidents  for  the  first  three  months  of  1927  is 
523.  Non-fatal  accidents  for  the  same  period  number  41,930.  These 
accident  totals  compared  with  records  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  1926  show  gains  in  1927  of  26  fatal  and  1,546  non-fatal  accidents. 
This  comparison,  however,  is  biased  by  the  fact  that  anthracite  mines 
did  not  operate  during  January  and  February  of  1926.  If  this  factor 
were  eliminated,  a downward  trend  of  accidents  in  1927  would 
be  shown. 

The  coal  mining  industries  again  in  March,  as  in  February,  re- 
ported the  largest  number  of  industrial  fatalities  with  a total  of  86 
deaths  divided  evenly  between  anthracite  mines  and  bituminous  mines, 
each  reporting  43.  Compared  with  February  this  shows  a reduction 
of  1 fatal  accident  for  anthracite  mines  and  an  increase  of  5 for 
bituminous  mines.  Fifty-seven  of  the  87  mining  fatalities  were  caused 
by  falling  objects  consisting  principally  of  falls  of  roof,  face,  or  rib. 
Cars  and  engines  was  the  second  highest  cause  of  fatal  injuries  to 
mine  workers,  causing  5 deaths  in  or  about  anthracite  mines  and  8 
deaths  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  The  explosion  of  blasting  pow- 
ders or  mine  gases  resulted  in  7 deaths,  all  in  the  anthracite  industry. 

Manufacturing  industries  reported  40  fatal  accidents  during 
March,  or  1 less  than  the  number  reported  for  February.  More  than 
half  of  the  fatalities  in  manufacturing  industries  occurred  in  metal 
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manufacture  and  were  distributed  as  follows : blast  furnaces  and  steel 
works,  6;  rolling  mills,  3;  foundries  and  machine  shops,  1 ; metal  fab- 
rication, 7;  car  repair  shops,  3;  and  automobile  service  stations,  1. 
Other  manufacturing  groups  contributed  to  the  March  total  of  in- 
dustrial fatalities  as  follows : chemicals  and  allied  products,  6 ; clay, 
glass,  and  stone  products,  3 ; food  and  kindred  products,  3 ; lumber 
and  wood  products,  3 ; and  textiles,  4.  Only  2 of  the  fatal  accidents 
in  manufacturing  industries  were  caused  by  power  working  machines, 
7 were  caused  by  other  mechanical  devices,  10  by  vehicles,  and  the  re- 
maining 21  were  attributed  to  non-mechanical  causes. 

The  construction  industry  reported  only  9 fatalities  during  March 
compared  to  25  in  February. 

Fatal  accidents  in  the  transportation  industry  also  were  fewer  than 
in  February,  showing  totals  of  19  for  February  and  11  for  March. 

Other  industries  reported  fatalities  for  March  as  follows:  non-coal 
mines  and  quarries,  6;  public  utilities,  2;  hotels  and  restaurants, 
1 ; retail  and  wholesale  stores,  5 ; state  and  municipal,  3 ; and 
miscellaneous,  5. 

Falling  objects,  cars  and  engines,  and  explosive  substances,  in  the 
order  named,  were  the  three  chief  causes  of  fatal  accidents  for  all 
industries  combined.  These  three  cause  groups  were  charged  with 
a total  of  107  fatal  accidents,  or  nearly  64  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
all  causes. 

A review  of  the  fatal  accident  reports  discloses  a few  cases  where 
accidental  deaths  occurred  under  unusual  circumstances.  One  man, 
a superintendent  of  an  oil  refinery,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
gasoline  fumes  after  effecting  the  rescue  of  a tank  car  cleaner  who 
had  been  overcome  by  the  fumes  while  cleaning  the  car.  The  force 
of  the  explosion  threw  the  superintendent  thru  the  manhole  30  feet 
into  the  air.  Every  precaution  against  explosion  had  been  taken 
and  its  cause  was  undetermined.  In  another  case,  an  elevator  repair- 
man was  uncoiling  wire  on  the  roof  of  an  eight-story  building  and 
backed  off  the  roof.  A dump-wagon  driver  backed  himself  and  team 
over  an  18-foot  retaining  wall.  A restaurant  cook  poured  kerosene 
on  a slow  fire  that  afterward  flared  up  and  burned  her  to  death.  A 
sub-station  foreman  was  electrocuted  while  testing  a lightning  ar- 
rester. A fireman  was  killed  when  the  roof  of  a burning  building 
caved  in.  An  oil  pumper  was  killed  by  a bursting  flywheel.  Neglect 
of  a small  scratch  on  his  finger  resulted  in  death  for  a picker  in  a 
textile  mill. 

Many  of  the  deaths  in  March  were  due  to  downright  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  those  killed.  Death  was  caused  in  many  cases  by  the 
failure  to  observe  safe  practices  that  are  dictated  by  common  sense 
and  the  natural  law  of  self-preservation.  If  workers  during  March 
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had  refrained  from  being  foolishly  careless,  the  fatality  total  might 
have  been  at  least  20  per  cent  lower.  “ Don’t  fool  with  danger  ” 
should  be  a pertinent  safety  slogan  for  1927. 

Compensation  payments  were  authorized  during  March  by  the  ap- 
proval of  agreements  in  174  fatal  cases,  321  permanent  disability 
cases,  and  4,949  temporary  disability  cases.  The  compensation  lia- 
bility for  these  cases  amounted  to  $977,895,  distributed  as  follows : 


Fatal  $510,805 

Permanent  disability  cases 246,880 

Temporary  disability  cases 220,210 


Receipts  filed  during  the  month  show  that  payments  on  compensa- 
tion cases,  amounting  to  $855,673,  were  actually  made.  Compen- 
sation awards  for  the  first  3 months  of  1927  total  $3,071,359. 
Compared  to  the  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  1926  the  awards 
in  1927  are  2 per  cent  below  last  year. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1927. 
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Note: — The  figures  in  italics  represent  the  cumulative  totals  by  month  under  each  classification 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 


Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie:  State  Employment  Office, 

10-11  Carney  Building. 

Franklin:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

316  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg:  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee. 

608-9  First  National  Bank  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Harrisburg:  State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  United  States  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane:  '..Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee. 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 
Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 


Woolworth  Building. 

McKeesport:  Coonerative  State  Emoloyment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Meadville:  Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City:  Cooperative  State  Employment.  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.' 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office  (Main  Office), 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 


Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Manhattan  Building, 

Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

P.ottsville:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


Baird  Building. 

Reading:  State  Employment.  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton:  State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 


Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


Union  National  Bank  Building. 

Sunbury:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York:  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  Offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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POLICY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND 
INDUSTRY  OUTLINED  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR* 

By  Charles  A.  Waters,  Secretary 

I appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  of  addressing  a few 
words  to  your  conference.  I know  that  you  do'  not  expect  from  me 
a lengthy  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  capital  and  labor,  as  I am 
here  only  because  of  the  fact  that  I have  the  honor  to  head  a de- 
partment of  the  state  government,  in  which  you  are  all  vitally  inter- 
ested, and  I feel  it  is  in  this  connection  that  vou  would  hear  from  me 
this  morning. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  is  appropriately  named,  as  it  recognizes  the  grow- 
ing mutuality  of  interest  between  labor  and  capital.  A prominent 
manufacturer  some  years  ago  in  speaking  to  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  told  him  that  his  gray  hair  was  caused  by  labor  unions, 
and  Mr.  Gompers  in  reply  said  that  most  of  his  troubles  were  caused 
by  bosses,  so  that  they  were  about  even.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
although  these  words  were  spoken  good  naturedly,  they  contained 
more  truth  than  fiction.  Labor  questions  have  caused  many  a gray 
hair  on  the  head  of  the  employer,  and  have  likewise  been  the  source 
of  much  trouble  to  the  employe.  The  discontent,  however,  occasioned 
by  such  questions  may  be  the  mainspring  of  progress,  if  it  is  a 
healthy,  normal,  and  intelligent  discontent.  I believe  that  is  just 
what  it  has  been  in  this  country,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  such 
associations  as  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  manned  with 
intelligent,  capable  officers,  working  day  in  and  da}7  out  to  bring 
about  a better  understanding  between  employer  and  employe.  You 
may  be  justly  proud  of  the  work  you  have  done,  and  you  deserve 
the  utmost  encouragement  to  carry  on  your  good  work. 

This  is  an  era  of  federation  and  combination.  It  becomes  neces- 
sarv  for  laboring  men  to  work  in  federations  exactly  as  business 
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men  find  they  must  often  work  through  corporations.  Both  kinds 
of  a federation  can  do  much  good,  and  as  a necessary  corollary, 
they  can  both  do  evil.  Each  must  refrain  from  arbitrary  or  tyran- 
nous interference  with  the  rights  of  others.  Organized  capital  and 
organized  labor  alike  should  remember  that  in  the  long  run  the  in- 
terest of  each  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  interest  of 
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the  general  public.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
Ahe  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

The  Department  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  labor 
and  industx-ial  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  enforcing  the  laws 
relating  to  the  safety,  health  and  well-being  of  employes  in  industry. 
I fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  Department  as  an  administrative 
unit  of  this  great  industrial  Commonwealth,  and  I will  say  to  you 
very  frankly  that  I approach  my  duties  with  no  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  capital  and  labor,  nor  have  I the  desire  or  intention  of  in- 
flicting upon  either  employer  or  employe  any  half-baked  ideas  as 
to  how  they  should  conduct  themselves. 

During  my  administration,  employer  and  employe  will  be  treated 
justly  and  fairly.  Each  have  rights  which  must  be  and  will  be  re- 
spected. The  laboring  man,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  indispensable 
contribution  to  our  growth  and  progress,  may  well  insist,  with  manly 
courage  and  as  a right,  upon  the  same  recognition  as  is  accorded 
to  any  other  citizen  having  a valuable  interest  in  charge. 

During  the  time  I head  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  laboring  man  shall  be  met  in  such  a 
spirit  of  appreciation  and  fairness  as  to  induce  a contented  and 
patriotic  cooperation  in  maintaining  our  industrial  supremacy.  We 
will  see,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  that  all  conditions  surrounding  labor 
are  what  they  ought  to  be.  Our  efforts  will  conscientiously  be  di- 
rected toward  safeguarding  life  and  promoting  health  and  safety  in 
every  occupation  in  which  they  are  threatened  or  imperiled.  This, 
to  my  mind,  is  more  than  justice  and  even  better,  because  it  is 
humanity  and  economy. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I want  to  count  upon  your  help 
and  I want  to  feel  that  I have  your  cooperation  in  the  task  before  me. 
Your  federation,  I know  is,  capable  of  approaching  the  issues  with 
clear,  open  minds,  rather  than  with  prejudice  and  bias  blinding  your 
vision,  and  when  you  have  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  a question 
I know  it  will  be  disposed  of  in  a sane  and  reasonable  manner,  with 
due  consideration  given  to  the  many  interests  involved,  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  particular  matter  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I will  welcome  the  opportunity  at 
any  time  to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  your  federation  the 
many  questions  with  which  you  are  concerned.  I know  that  I will 
be  benefited  by  contact  with  your  federation,  and  I will  be  always 
glad  to  have  your  advice  and  counsel  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  FIVE-YEAR  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  ANTHRAX 

By  Elizabeth  B.  Bkicker,  M.  D. 

Chief,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  Section, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  in  the  year 
1920,  conducted  an  intensive  study  of  all  horsehair  dressing  estab- 
lishments in  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree 
of  hazard  from  anthrax  existing  in  that  industry. 

In  the  year  1921  this  study  of  the  occurrence  and  dangers  from 
industrial  anthrax  was  continued  by  a survey  of  the  tanning  industry. 
Almost  without  exception  all  the  tanneries  operating  at  that  time 
throughout  the  State  were  visited.  Detailed  histories  of  cases  of 
anthrax  occurring  in  these  establishments  were  obtained  and  materials 
were  sampled  and  subjected  to  bacteriological  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  anthrax  organism  was 
present  in  the  materials  being  handled.  It  was  found  that  while 
anthrax  was  not  extraordinarily  prevalent  at  the  time  of  these  studies, 
it  was  a decided  hazard,  especially  in  the  tanning  industry.  The 
statistics  gathered  in  these  studies  were  quite  incomplete  and  reliance 
had  to  be  placed  almost  entirely  upon  hearsay  evidence,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  death  occurred,  when  accurate  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  death  could  be  obtained  from  mortality  records. 

In  order  to  make  available,  definite  information  upon  the  incidence 
of  anthrax  and  the  various  points  of  interest  connected  with  its 
occurrence,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  established  a 
method  by  which  information  is  gathered.  The  information  gathered 
by  this  method  is  very  much  more  complete  than  had  heretofore  been 
available.  The  data  are  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  of  the  Departments  of  Health  of  various 
cities,  of  the  physicians  and  hospitals  treating  cases  of  anthrax,  of 
the  manufacturers  in  whose  establishments  the  rases  occur,  and  of  the 
persons  having  the  disease.  It  quite  frequently  happens  that  not 
all  of  these  sources  can  be  reached,  but  through  the  help  of  all  that 
are  available  for  each  individual  case,  there  is  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment information  which  is  of  considerable  interest  to  students 
of  this  subject.  While  the  gathering  of  data  was  begun  practically 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  cases  of  industrial  anthrax, 
information  is  also  received  on  cases  of  non-industrial  origin.  These 
cases  have  no  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  They  are  nevertheless  included  in  this  study  for 
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Persons  affected  in  transportation  group  include  1 marine  superintendent,  1 warehouse  superintendent,  1 longshoreman,  1 stevedore,  and  2 truckers. 
*Persons  affected  in  miscellaneous  group  include  1 veterinary  surgeon  and  1 medical  student. 
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the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  the  records.  These  non-industrial 
cases,  however,  are  not  included  in  the  analyses  referring  specifically 
to  industrial  conditions. 

In  comparing  the  tables  submitted,  a number  of  apparent  discrep- 
ancies may  he  noticed  in  the  figures  listed  for  various  items.  These 
discrepancies  are  explained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances, all  data  are  not  available. 

In  the  earlier  studies  made  by  this  Department,  anthrax  was  found 
with  very  much  greater  frequency  in  the  tanning  industry  than  in 
any  other  industry  in  the  State.  The  figures  shown  in  Table  1 
corroborate  those  previously  obtained.  Out  of  89  cases  (80  indus- 
trial cases)  40  occurred  in  the  tanning  industry.  During  the  period 
under  consideration  the  cases  occurring  in  tanneries  decreased  rapid- 
ly in  the  first  three  years,  being  14  in  1922;  10  in  1923;  and  4 in 
1924.  They  then  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly,  to  5 in  1925,  and  7 
in  1926,  the  latter  figure  being  just  one-half  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  year  1922. 

The  wroolen  and  worsted  industry  shows  a definite  and  progressive 
increase  of  cases  in  this  period,  being  1 in  1922;  2 in  1923;  3 in 
1924;  5 in  1925,  and  9 in  1926. 

The  cases  occurring  in  the  hair  industry,  show  in  these  five  years, 
a total  respectively  of  3,  4,  2,  2,  and  1 ; a gradual  decrease,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1923. 

The  heading  “transportation”  includes  the  somewhat  heterogen- 
eous grouping  of  one  marine  superintendent,  one  warehouse  superin- 
tendent, one  longshoreman,  one  stevedore,  and  twro  truckers.  This 
group  show's  two  cases  each  in  the  years  1922  and  1923,  and  one  each 
in  the  years  1925  and  1926. 

Two  cases  are  included  under  the  heading  “miscellaneous.”  One 
of  these  cases  occurred  in  a veterinary  surgeon  practicing  in  Dauphin 
County.  He  had  performed  an  autopsy  on  a cow,  shortly  after 
several  other  cows  in  the  same  herd  had  died  under  apparently  similar 
circumstances.  His  diagnosis  of  anthrax  was  confirmed  by  the  labo- 
ratory. This  case  occurred  in  August  1925,  and  followed  a period 
of  heavy  rains  during  which  the  meadow  in  which  the  herd  had  been 
feeding  had  been  innundated  by  a neighboring  stream.  No  other 
known  cases  of  anthrax  have  since  occurred  in  that  locality.  The 
other  case  listed  under  miscellaneous  was  that  occurring  in  a medical 
student  who  had  been  handling  anthrax  cultures  in  the  laboratory  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  studies. 

Three  non-industrial  cases  occurring  in  1922,  1923,  and  1924 
respectively,  were  definitely  fixed,  as  cases  of  shaving-brush  infection. 
One  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Pittsburgh,  the  other  in  Columbia 
County,  and  the  third  in  Tioga  County.  Of  the  other  cases,  the 
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source  of  infection  of  which  could  not  be  definitely  fixed,  and  which 
are  listed  under  non-industrial  cases,  two  occurred  in  Pittsburgh, 
two  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Somerset  County,  and  one  in  Schuylkill 
County. 

Among  the  industrial  cases,  one  occurred  in  a cattle-hide  tanner}' 
in  Tioga  County,  one  in  a cattle-hide  tannery  in  Cameron  County, 
and  all  the  others  in  or  within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 


TABLE  2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CASES  OF  ANTHRAX  AC- 
CORDING TO  INDUSTRY  AND  AGE  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
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In  Table  2 a tabulation  is  made  of  the  ages  of  the  individuals  in 
which  infection  occurred  in  the  various  industries.  The  age  group 
between  20  and  39  years,  the  years  of  most  active  industrial  employ- 
ment, claimed  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one-half  of  all  the  cases  in  each  group  occurred  in  this  age 
limit,  with  the  exception  of  the  tanning  group.  In  this  industry 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  occurred  in  these  years.  The  type  of  work 
in  tanneries  in  which  the  greatest  exposure  to  anthrax  is  found  is  in 
the  rather  unskilled  occupations  calling  for  strength.  The  figures 
in  this  table  bear  out  this  statement,  with  the  large  proportion  of 
cases  occurring  in  the  years  of  a man’s  greatest  physical  vigor. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
occurred  after  49  years  of  age,  the  hair  industry  ranking  next  with 
25  per  cent  in  this  age  grouping.  All  other  industries  considered, 
showed  a vei’y  much  smaller  percentage  of  cases  in  this  group.  Both 
the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  and  the  hair  industry  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  certain  departments  in  which  great  physical 
strength  is  not  a requisite.  It  was  in  this  type  of  occupation  that 
most  of  the  anthrax  cases  credited  to  these  industries  occurred. 
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Table  3 lists  the  anatomical  location  of  the  anthrax  lesions  accord- 
ing to  the  industry  in  which  they  occurred.  General  statistics  of 
anthrax  indicate  that  exposed  portions  of  the  body  are  the  most 
frequent  sites  for  the  development  of  the  lesion.  Figures  shown  in 


TABLE  3.  ANATOMICAL  LOCATION  OF  ANTHRAX 
LESION  ACCORDING  TO  INDUSTRY 


Industry 
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the  table  corroborate  this  observation.  A number  of  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  distribution.  Abrasions  are  more  common  on  the  parts 
of  the  body  unprotected  by  clothing.  The  face,  neck,  and  forearm 
are  readily  accessible  and  are  often  the  sites  of  pimples  or  other 
small  skin  lesions  which  the  individual  picks  at  (frequently  with 
dirty  hands)  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  hasten  their  healing.  The 
face  and  neck  are  subject  to  nicking  with  the  razor  in  shaving. 
The  neck  and  shoulders  are  frequently  scratched  by  sharp  edges 
of  materials  carried  on  the  shoulder.  Any  one  of  these  injuries  may 
be  infected,  if  not  at  the  time  the  break  in  the  skin  occurs,  subse- 
quently by  rubbing  the  lesion  with  material  or  with  hands  carrying 
the  anthrax  organism.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  hands  would 
be  the  most  frequent  site  of  infection  because  they,  of  all  parts  of 
the  body,  are  most  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  infected  material  in 
the  course  of  its  manufacture.  The  reason  that  anthrax  lesions  so 
seldom  appear  on  the  hands  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  washed  more  frequently  and  more  energetically  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  because  of  this,  the  organism  has  less  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  a foothold  in  any  breaks  of  the  skin  which  may  be 
present  on  the  hands. 

The  cases  of  anthrax  have  been  tabulated  according  to  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  received  medical  care.  These  data  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  4.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  is  practically 
no  reason  why  a case  of  anthrax,  if  promptly  recognized  and  prop- 
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TABLE  4.  DAY  OF  ILLNESS  ON  WHICH  INDIVIDUAL  RECEIVED  FIRST  TREAT- 
MENT SHOWN  WITH  REGARD  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  OUTCOME  OF  DISEASE 
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erly  treated  according  to  present-day  scientific  principles  should  not 
make  a speedy  and  uneventful  recovery.  It  is  noted  from  the  table 
that  of  all  cases  receiving  treatment  on  the  first  day  of  illness,  every- 
one recovered.  Of  the  18  cases  receiving  their  first  treatment  on 
the  second  day  of  illness,  4 died.  In  not  one  of  these  fatal  cases 
was  the  specific  serum  treatment  given  when  the  case  was  first  seen. 
Of  the  three  cases  resulting  in  death,  in  the  group  of  twenty  receiv- 
ing medical  attention  for  the  first  time  on  the  third  day  of  their  ill- 
ness, only  one  received  the  specific  treatment  as  early  as  that  day. 
The  data  on  this  table  do  not  show  a regularly  progressive  increase 
in  fatalities  corresponding  to  the  delay  in  administering  treatment, 
but  they  do  show  conclusively  the  advantage  of  prompt  and  efficient 
treatment.  An  interesting  fact  is  brought  out  in  comparing  cases 
occurring  in  the  tanning  industry  with  the  non-industrial  group  In 
the  former,  by  reason  of  the  well-known  possible  exposure  in  that 
occupation,  the  attending  physician  would  naturally  view  with  sus- 
picion any  sore  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  anthrax  lesion 
and  wrould  initiate  prompt  procedure  for  diagnosis  and  specific  treat 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  persons  not  known  to  be  exposed  to 
possible  infection,  the  condition  is  frequently  undiagnosed  until  the 
chance  for  recovery  has  passed. 


TABLE  5.  CASES  OF  ANTHRAX  SHOWING  LENGTH  OF 
DISABILITY  ACCORDING  TO  INDUSTRY 


In  any  discussion  of  injuries,  aside  from  the  cost  of  treatment,  the 
length  of  disability  is  the  most  important  economic  item.  For  that 
reason  Table  o is  given,  showing  cases  occurring  in  the  various  in- 
dustries with  reference  to  the  time  lost  by  the  individuals. 

These  data  would  be  more  significant  if  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  in  each  industry,  but  the  totals  in  most  of 
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the  industries  considered  are  so  small  as  to  make  figures  given  in 
percentages  misleading.  Attention  is,  however,  called  to  the  tanning 
industry  in  which  the  individuals  receiving,  on  the  whole,  early  treat- 
ment showed  shorter  disabilities.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  total  number  of  days  lost  in  each  industry  is  as 
follows : among  36  individuals  in  the  tanning  industry  there  was  one 
fatality  and  in  addition  1669  days  were  lost  by  the  persons  who  re- 
covered. Counting  300  working  days  to  the  year  this  industry 
shows  a loss  of  one  man’s  time  of  more  than  years  in  the  period 
under  discussion.  In  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  among  a total 
of  17  individuals  there  were  three  deaths  and  those  recovering  lost 
803  days,  about  2 2/3  years.  Among  the  10  persons  in  the  hair  in- 
dustry, 2 died  and  the  remaining  eight  lost  a total  of  473  days,  slight- 
ly over  1%  years.  The  five  workers  listed  in  the  transportation 
group  showed  a time  loss  of  234  days  and  one  fatality. 

TABLE  6.  CASES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ANTHRAX  SHOWING 
LENGTH  OF  DISABILITY  WITH  RELATION  TO 
PROMPTNESS  IN  RECEIVING  MEDICAL 
ATTENTION 


CD 

4) 

cn 

Days  elapsing  between  onset  of  disease  and  return  of 
individual  to  work 

Day  on  which 
first  treatment 
was  received 

s §■ 

*o  2 
. to 

-O  o 

a *3 

fa&i 

fc.S 

Less  than 
20  'days 

20-29  days 

30-39  days 

40-49  days 

50-59  days 

60-69  days 

70-79  days 

80-89  days 

! 90-99  days 

| 100  days 

and  over  | 

Number  of 
cases  resulting 
in  death 

1st  day 

9 

0 

i 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2nd  day 

14 

2 

2 

i 

2 

2 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3rd  day 

18 

0 

8 

1 

2 

i 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4th  day 

11 

0 

2 

2 

3 

i 

0 

W:' 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5th  day 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6th  day 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7th  day 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8th  day 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' 

Table  6 shows  an  analysis  of  time  lost  in  relation  to  the  date 
on  which  the  individual  first  received  treatment.  This  table  while 
showing  too  few  cases  in  every  group  to  make  a listing  of  percentages 
especially  significant  is  of  great  interest  in  indicating  that  the  trend 
of  results  is  toward  a shortening  of  disability  with  the  earlier  treat- 
ment. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  control  of  any  disease  is  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  origin.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  control 
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of  infectious  diseases.  In  gathering  data  on  the  cases  of  anthrax 
occurring  in  Pennsylvania,  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  material  suspected  of  carrying  infection.  This 
is  extremely  difficult  to  do  as  material  from  several  countries  is 
usually  handled  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  infected  ma- 
terial worked  in  a plant  may  leave  behind  in  vats,  in  bins,  or  on  equip- 
ment anthrax  spores  which  later  may  readily  infect  material  coming 
from  uninfected  animals  or  ma}r  infect  the  worker  direct.  It  is 
nevertheless  important  to  know  which  countries  are  suspected  of 
sending  infected  material  into  the  United  States. 

TABLE  7.  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  MATERIAL  SUS- 
PECTED OF  CARRYING  ANTHRAX  SPORES  SHOWN 
IN  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRY  IN  WHICH 
CASES  OCCURRED 


Table  7 lists  the  countries  from  which  came  the  materials  being 
handled  by  the  workers  in  the  various  industries  at  the  time  that 
anthrax  was  contracted.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  infec- 
tion as  coming  definitely  from  a particular  country  when  materials 
froni  several  countries  are  being  handled.  The  greater  the  length 
of  time,  however,  over  which  this  information  is  gathered  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  locating  the  countries  consistently  sending  into  this 
State  anthrax-infected  materials. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  endeavors  to  control  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  anthrax  among  live  stock  in  the  United  States 
by  certain  regulations  regarding  the  importation  into  this  county 
of  material  apt  to  carry  infection. 

In  brief,  it  requires  that  these  materials  be  accompanied  by  a cer- 
tificate of  the  United  States  consular  officer  for  the  district  from 
which  the  materials  are  shipped  stating  that  anthrax  is  not  prevalent 
in  the  district  or  that  the  material  has  been  disinfected.  If  unaccom- 
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panied  by  such  certificate  the  material  must  be  disinfected  in  this 
country  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Table  8 shows  the  cases  of  anthrax  occurring  in  the  various  indus- 
tries grouped  according  to  the  certification  or  non-certification,  un- 
der these  orders,  of  the  materials  handled  just  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lesion.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  individual  was  known 
to  have  handled  both  certified  and  uncertified  materials  they  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  “mixed.” 

TABLE  8.  MATERIAL  HANDLED  BY  INDIVIDUALS  CON- 
TRACTING ANTHRAX  CONSIDERED  WITH  REGARD 
TO  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  IT  ENTERED 
THE  COUNTRY  UNDER  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  REGULATIONS,  AN- 
ALYZED BY  INDUSTRY  AND  YEAR 
OF  OCCURRENCE 


Industry 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Total 

Certified* 

Uncertified** 

* 

* 

* 

”T3 

V 

Certified 

Uncertified 

Mixed 

1 Certified 

-o 

V 

V 

V 
G 

P 

Mixed 

Certified 

Uncertified 

Mixed 

Certified 

Uncertified 

Mixed 

Certified 

Uncertified 

Mixed 

Total 

8 

1 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 
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2 

1 

25 

u 

8 

Tanning 

() 
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2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

2 

i 

13 

9 

8 

Woolen  and  Worsted 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

3 

0 

0 

Hair 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Transportation 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

*Certified  means  certified  by  a United  States  consular  officer  that  the  shipment  comes  from  a district 
in  which  anthrax  is  not  prevalent  or  that  it  has  been  disinfected. 

**Uncertified  means  that  the  material  has  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  without  a consular 
certificate  as  described  above  and  must  therefore  be  disinfected  after  its  arrival  in  this  country. 

***Mixed  means  that  both  certified  and  uncertified  materials  were  being  handled  by  the  individual 
contracting  anthrax. 


Data  here  shown  demonstrate  conclusively  that  even  though  thor- 
oughly disinfected  at  its  destination,  the  material  must  pass  through 
a number  of  hands  before  such  disinfection  is  possible  and  that  even 
though  this  procedure  protects  the  live  stock  of  the  country,  it  does 
not  protect  the  workers  handling  the  material  prior  to  disinfection. 

The  number  of  cases  of  anthrax  occurring  in  persons  handling 
certified  stock  shows  that  this  certification  too,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  protect  the  worker.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  consular 
officer  invariably  to  be  accurately  informed  on  conditions  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  desirable  way  of  coping  with  this  situa- 
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tion  would  be  the  establishment,  in  various  strategic  ports,  of  dis- 
infecting stations  in  which  all  materials  could  be  disinfected  before 
shipment.  Another  alternative  would  be  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  in  several  ports  of  the  United  States,  disinfecting  sta- 
tions through  which  all  material  would  have  to  pass,  and  where  it 
would  be  properly  disinfected  before  being  sent  to  its  destination. 
A number  of  problems  would  have  to  be  solved  before  either  of  these 
plans  could  be  put  into  practice,  but  neither  of  them  is  visionary. 

In  1921,  the  British  Government  established  a trial  station  for  the 
disinfecting  of  wool  at  Liverpool  which,  reports  say,  is  operating 
successfully. 

In  the  year  1923,  in  a conference  in  this  Department  a represent- 
ative  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  operation  of  the  British  Government  disinfecting  station  would 
cause  more  anthrax-infected  wool  to  be  diverted  to  this  country  than 
had  heretofore  been  received.  His  prediction  seems  to  have  been 
fulfilled.  Reference  to  Table  1 shows  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  the 
number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  in  the 
past  five  years  has  consistently  increased. 

Until  such  time  as  anthrax-infected  material  can  be  kept  out  of 
this  country  or  effectively  disinfected  before  being  distributed  to 
our  manufacturing  establishments,  anthrax-prevention  methods  can 
be,  at  best  makeshifts.  A definite  effort  can  be  made,  however,  to 
minimize  the  danger  now  existing  in  the  industries  in  which  anthrax 
is  occurring.  Among  these  measures  are  the  installation  of  adequate 
washing  facilities,  and  insistence  on  their  use;  the  minimizing  of  dust 
by  the  removal  of  dust  from  dusty  processes,  and  by  the  elimination 
of  dry  sweeping,  substituting  vacuum  cleaning  or  the  thorough  wet- 
ting of  floors  before  sweeping;  proper  medical  care  of  employes,  in- 
cluding prompt  dressing  of  all  breaks  in  the  skin,  and  subsequent 
daily  inspection  of  such  injuries  in  order  that  anthrax  developing  on 
the  site  may  be  quickly  recognized  and  treated ; instruction  of  all 
workers  in  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  urging  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  receiving  immediate  medical  attention  for  all 
affections  of  the  skin. 

Instruction  of  the  workers  is  aided  by  posters  showing,  in  colors, 
the  different  stages  of  the  cutaneous  form  of  anthrax  and  at  the  same 
time  urging  prompt  medical  attention.  The  value  of  such  posters 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Department  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  two  instances,  in  the  cases  tabulated,  the  diagnosis  if  not 
actually  made  by  the  patient  himself,  was  suggested  to  the  attending 
physician  by  the  patient.  The  marine  superintendent  who  had  re- 
ceived his  training  in  the  British  shipping  industry  told  his  physician 
that  the  sore  on  his  face  looked  to  him  like  anthrax,  a condition 
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against  which  all  sailors  were  constantly  warned  by  posters  and 
verbal  instruction.  In  another  instance  a young  man,  the  son  of  a 
partner  in  a large  tanning  establishment,  also  called  the  attention 
of  his  physician  to  the  similarity  between  his  lesion  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  a poster  put  out  by  the  British  Government  calling  atten- 
tion to  anthrax. 

During  the  tannery  survey  conducted  by  this  Department  in  1921, 
colored  posters  issued  by  a large  corporation  were  found  prominently 
displayed  in  all  the  tanneries  of  the  company  and  the  universal  com- 
ment of  the  managers  of  these  plants  at  that  time  was  that  they  were 
regarded  as  serving  a very  useful  purpose.  A personal  letter  re- 
ceived a short  time  ago  from  the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories for  Great  Britain  says  “We  find  the  anthrax  warning  placard 
in  colors  invaluable.”  Such  a placard  is  now  being  prepared  for 
distribution  by  this  Department  and  may  be  secured  on  request. 


HOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND 
INDUSTRY  CAN  AID  IN  THE 
GUARDING  OF  MACHINERY 

By  J.  M.  Sandel,  Director 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards 

Nowadays  the  guard  is  a part  of  the  machine.  Belts  and  pulleys, 
gears,  short  shafting,  and  couplings  are  almost  universally  protected, 
and  under  the  present  supervision  of  the  various  inspection  agencies, 
the  guards  are  in  place  most  of  the  time.  Foremen  and  workmen  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  a necessity  for  guards  for  dangerous 
moving  parts,  and  have  done  their  part  in  promptly  replacing- 
guards  when  they  have  been  removed  for  making  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments. 

At  one  time  is  was  common  practice  to  provide  guards  with  hinged 
parts  that  would  permit  opening  for  oiling  and  cleaning  out.  Com- 
pressed air  is  largely  used  in  industry  today  and  is  being  used  for 
cleaning  out  the  inside  of  guards,  and  is  easier  to  use  than  anything 
else  when  the  guards  are  made  of  woven  wire  or  expanded  metal. 
Oiling  can  often  be  more  easily  done  by  providing  extended  grease 
cups  that  are  outside  the  guard,  or  by  attaching  a small  pipe  to  the 
bearing,  and  running  it  to  the  outside  of  the  guard.  This  is  not 
feasible  unless  the  machine  is  located  in  a room  that  is  heated,  as 
grease  and  oil  will  not  readily  flow  in  cold  temperatures. 
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One  manufacturer  has  provided  a system  of  lubrication  whereby 
a large  quantity  of  grease  is  kept  at  one  central  point  from  which 
pipe  lines  run  to  each  bearing  or  part  that  should  be  lubricated.  At 
periodic  intervals  the  grease  can  be  “shot”  to  every  moving  part ; a 
method  which  facilitates  oiling,  requires  less  time,  and  insures  good 
lubrication.  This  scheme  is  similar  to  the  “one-shot  lubrication  sys- 
tem” of  some  automobiles. 

Although  the  old  machinery  in  a plant  is  usually  well  guarded, 
what  about  the  new  machinery?  I well  remember  a trip  I took 
through  a large  tannery  with  a master  mechanic.  We  came  into  the 
yard  alongside  the  receiving  room  where  a new  machine  was  being  un- 
loaded from  a wagon.  When  the  master  mechanic  saw  it  he  ex- 
claimed, “Look  at  that,  not  a sign  of  a guard  on  that  machine ! It 
will  cost  fifty  dollars  to  provide  guards  for  it.  Why  is  not  the 
manufacturer  required  to  guard  all  machinery  before  it  leaves  his 
plant?” 

That  particular  plant  was  a pioneer  in  devising  guards  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tannery  machines,  and  much  of  the  work  was  done  by 
that  same  master  mechanic.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
all  machinery  in  his  plant  would  be  guarded  and  he  earnestly  desired 
the  manufacturer’s  cooperation  in  providing  guards  on  all  new  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  a valid  objection  to  requiring  manufacturers  to  provide 
necessary  safeguards  for  moving  parts  because  many  companies  main- 
tain a guard-construction  department  and  prefer  to  build  their  own 
guards.  In  such  a case  the  cost  may  be  in  favor  of  the  user,  and 
the  user  is  certain  to  be  satisfied  with  the  completed  job.  Where  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  or  an  insurance  carrier,  representatives  may  be  called  in 
to  comment  on  the  work  that  is  planned  or  completed.  However, 
many  manufacturers  are  supplying  guards  for  the  machines  that  they 
make,  and  the  buyer  can  have  the  choice  of  several  kinds  of  guards 
at  an  increased  cost  of  a totally  unguarded  machine.  Some  machin- 
ery is  sold  entirely  unguarded,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  provid- 
ing guards,  while  still  other  machinery  is  sold  completely  guarded 
so  that  it  complies  with  all  legal  requirements. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  carry  a 
card  with  them  which  reads  as  follows : 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

DANGEROUS 

By  authority  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  No.  226,  approved 
May  2,  1905,  I’.  L.  352,  the  machine,  elevato  r or  apparatus 
to  which  this  card  is  attached  is  put  out  of  service,  and 
must  not  be  used  until  all  instructions  in  respect  thereto 
have  been  complied  with,  and  notice  sent  to  inspector,  who 
alone  may  remove  this  notice.  To  remove  this  notice  or  to 
use  the  machine,  elevator  or  apparatus  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached before  the  same  is  made  safe,  is  a misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Date  192 

Inspector 


At  present  the  card  is  rather  infrequently  used  because  the  authority 
given  by  Act  No.  226  as  mentioned  on  the  card  is  extensive  and  can 
cause  considerable  inconvenience.  If  new  machinery  is  purchased 
without  guards,  it  is  required  of  the  user  of  the  machinery  to  provide 
necessary  guards.  If  guards  are  not  provided,  the  inspector  has 
the  authority  to  place  the  card  on  the  machine. 

To  avoid  such  action,  with  its  consequent  inconvenience  and  cost, 
the  Department  invites  all  manufacturers  to  give  it  the  opportunity 
to  assist  them  in  ordering  guards  for  machines.  One  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  found  a small  pipe-thread- 
ing machine  in  operation  that  had  several  hazardous  features.  The 
H arrisburg  office  was  notified  and  the  manufacturer  was  requested  to 
submit  his  machine  for  the  approval  of  the  Department.  This  gave 
the  Department  an  opportunity  to  suggest  guards  which  were  needed 
to  make  his  machine  a safe  one.  He  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
necessary  guards  were  specified  and  provided,  the  machine  was  given 
the  approval  of  the  Department ; and  every  purchaser  is  assured  that 
no  additional  guards  will  be  needed  on  the  machine  bought  from  this 
manufacturer. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  prevent  accidents,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  continued  operation.  Consulting  the  Department  before 
machinery  is  purchased  may  prevent  much  difficulty  concerning  safe- 
guards. It  has  been  said  that  less  effort  is  required  to  prevent  an 
accident  than  to  report  one.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
provide  guards  before  the  machine  is  put  into  position  than  afterward. 
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REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

The  slight  depression  in  manufacturing  employment  recorded  dur- 
ing April  was  reflected  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  work  at  State  employment  offices.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons seeking  employment  thru  the  State  employment  offices  during 
April  was  reported  as  11,397,  comprising  7,353  male  and  4,041  female 
applicants.  This  total  is  an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  over  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  and  corresponds  rather 
closely  to  the  2.9  per  cent  reduction  in  manufacturing  employment 
reported  for  April.  Total  applications  for  April,  1927,  are  5.8 
per  cent  below  April,  1926. 

Requests  by  employers  for  workers  were  much  stronger  than 
in  March  particularly  in  the  building  and  construction  group.  De- 
cided improvement  in  the  proportion  of  applicants  to  available  jobs 
was  reported  for  April.  This  ratio  per  100  jobs  open  has  been 
reduced  from  253  in  January,  1927,  to  182  in  April. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  State  employment  service  3,747  men 
and  1,561  women  succeeded  in  securing  satisfactory  employment  dur- 
ing April.  While  the  number  of  placements  reported  for  April  is 
31  per  cent  below  the  total  for  April  last  year,  the  number  placed 
represents  a gain  over  any  of  the  first  three  months  of  1927.  The 
ratios  of  applicants  per  100  placements  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1927  compare  as  follows:  January  293,  February  296,  March  252, 
and  April  215. 

There  were  but  two  industry  groups  in  which  the  available  supply 
of  workers  was  inadequate  to  fill  employers’  orders.  This  deficiency 
of  workers  existed  in  the  furniture  industry  and  in  quarries.  All 
other  industry  groups  are  shown  to  have  had  a supply  of  workers 
well  in  excess  of  immediate  demands.  A large  surplus  of  workers  was 
particularly  evident  in  the  metals,  transportation,  and  mercantile  in- 
dustry groups.  Applicants  for  work  in  the  last  named  group  outr 
numbered  the  available  openings  by  nearly  3 to  1.  Aided  by  increased 
activity  in  the  construction  industry,  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor 
picked  up  rapidly.  Day  workers  also  were  in  demand  by  housewives 
to  assist  in  the  spring  house-cleaning  campaign. 

Unemployment  seems  much  more  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  than  in  the  smaller  cities.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
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work  registered  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  exceeded  the  openings 
listed  by  122  per  cent  and  174  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  sur- 
plus of  applicants  over  calls  for  other  cities  of  the  State  where  full 
time  employment  offices  are  maintained  is  shown  to  be  much  smaller 
as  follows:  Allentown  23  per  cent,  Altoona  12  per  cent,  Erie  45  per 
cent,  Harrisburg  27  per  cent,  Johnstown  33  percent,  Reading  23  per 
cent,  and  Scranton  73  per  cent. 

EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES  AND  HOURS  WORKED 

Employment  as  reported  by  836  manufacturing  establishments  and 
39  construction  companies  in  April  dropped  2.9  per  cent  below  the 
March  total.  This  means  that  actual  retrenchments  of  working 
forces  were  made  involving  the  dismissal  or  furlough  of  more  than 
8,500  workers.  Wage  payments  for  the  weekly  payroll  nearest  the 
15th  of  April  were  $200,000  below  the  corresponding  week  in  March. 
Average  weekly  earnings  in  April  were  practically  the  same  as  for 
March.  Construction  and  contracting  showed  a seasonal  gain,  all 
other  industry  groups  shared  in  the  employment  decline. 

In  the  metals  group,  car  construction  and  repair  showed  the  great- 
est reduction  in  volume  of  employment.  One  company  in  this  group 
laid  off  1,400  men  during  the  period,  March  15  to  April  15.  The 
employment  losses  were  greater  in  new  construction  work  than  in  car 
repairs. 

Fourteen  firms  in  the  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  group 
reported  decreased  employment.  Working  hours  were  cut  consider- 
ably. The  losses  in  battery  manufacture  were  large. 

Slight  reductions  in  employment  were  reported  by  a majority  of 
firms  in  the  engines  and  machine  tool  group. 

The  demand  for  iron  and  steel  forgings  seemed  very  light  with 
the  exception  of  forged  automobile  parts.  Average  weekly  earnings 
in  this  group  were  much  lower  than  in  March. 

Seasonality  of  work  was  responsible  for  the  low  average  of  weekly 
earnings  in  the  felt  hat  industry.  Earnings,  however,  are  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  April,  last  year. 

In  the  confectionery  and  ice  cream  industry,' the  employment  losses 
reported  were  all  from  candy  companies.  All  ice-cream  manufactur- 
ers reported  employment  gains. 

The  cigar  and  tobacco  industry  registered  a tremendous  drop  in 
employment  during  April,  amounting  to  more  than  24  per  cent. 
The  necessity  for  this  drastic  cut  was  explained  in  the  reports  as 
being  due  to  extremely  dull  business  caused  by  general  overproduc- 
tion during  recent  months.  The  prevalent  practice  of  taking  2 to  5 
days  vacation  at  Easter  time  helped  to  lower  average  weekly  earnings. 

In  the  building  materials  group  slightly  increased  employment 
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was  reported.  The  installation  of  new  machinery  in  brick  plants  has 
increased  both  production  and  earnings. 

Increased  employment  in  the  construction  industry,  amounting  to 
a gain  of  9.3  per  cent  over  March,  was  brought  about  during  April 
by  the  arrival  of  weather  favorable  to  construction  work.  Building 
construction  expanded  and  showed  an  employment  gain  of  15.7  per 
cent  over  March.  Last  year  the  gain  in  April  over  March  for  the 
building  construction  group  was  only  6.6  per  cent.  Undoubtedly, 
the  very  mild  weather  prevalent  in  April,  1927,  had  some  share  in 
causing  employment  for  the  building  industry  to  expand  more  rapidly 
in  April  this  year  than  in  April,  1926.  Employment  for  the  street 
and  highway  group  shows  an  enormous  gain  over  March.  Average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  building  and  general  construction  groups  show 
slight  change  from  March.  The  23.8  per  cent  loss  in  average  weekly 
earnings  for  the  street  and  highway  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  days  worked  per  week  amounted  to  little  more  than 
three.  The  fact  that  much  of  the  increased  employment  for  this 
group  was  of  the  common  labor  class  also  was  a factor.  The  aver- 
age hourly  wage  rate  for  the  street  and  highway  group  dropped  from 
69.6  cents  in  March  to  56.3  cents  in  April. 

Production  of  rubber  tires  and  goods  showed  the  usual  presummer 
advance. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

Fatal  accidents  occurring  to  those  employed  in  the  industries  of 
Pennsylvania  numbered  170  during  the  month  of  April,  1927.  This 
is  a gain  of  4 over  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  reported  during 
March,  1927,  and  an  increase  of  25  over  the  total  reported  for  April, 
1926.  The  April  fatalities  bring  the  total  number  of  fatalities  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1927  to  690.  This  total  compared  with  the  fatal  acci- 
dent record  for  the  first  four  months  of  1926  shows  a gain  in  1927 
of  61  accidents,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  increased  operation  of 
anthracite  coal  mines  this  year  over  last  year  is  the  factor  responsible 
for  this  higher  total  of  fatal  accidents.  Anthracite  coal  mines  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1926  reported  only  89  fatal  accidents 
compared  to  159  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  a gain  of  79 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  with  the  fatality  record  of  anthracite  coal 
mines  excluded,  because  of  their  incomparability  with  last  year’s 
record,  the  number  of  industrial  fatalities  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1927  is  actually  lower  than  for  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

A total  of  12,693  non-fatal  accidents  were  reported  during  April. 
This  is  the  smallest  number  of  non-fatal  injuries  reported  during  any 
month  since  February,  1926,  when  12,107  was  the  number  reported. 
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The  re  has  been  a decided  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  non-fatal 
accidents  over  last  year.  The  extent  of  the  reduction  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  even  with  the  accidents  for  anthracite  mines  in- 
cluded in  the  comparison  there  has  been  a slight  reduction  in  non-fatal 
accidents  from  last  year.  With  accidents  for  the  anthracite  industry 
excluded,  the  reduction  amounts  to  approximately  6 per  cent. 

Coal  mines  in  April  again  lead  other  industry  groups  in  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  reported  with  a total  of  41  for  anthracite  mines 
and  42  for  bituminous  mines. 

Manufacturing  industries  established  a remarkably  low  fatality 
record  in  April  and  reported  only  26  fatal  accidents.  Normally, 
fatalities  in  manufacturing  industries  average  about  40  monthly. 
The  chemical,  textile,  and  metal  groups  show  greatest  improvement 
over  March.  The  food  and  kindred  products  industry  was  the  only 
one  of  the  manufacturing  group  to  show  an  inci’ease  in  fatal  accidents 
over  March.  Four  fatalities  in  the  food  industry  were  reported  for 
April  compared  to  2 for  March. 

The  seasonal  expansion  of  building  activities  was  reflected  in  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  reported  for  the  building  and  contracting 
industry.  Sixteen  fatal  accidents  were  reported  for  this  group,  a 
gain  of  7 over  March.  Eight  of  the  16  deaths  occurred  during  the 
course  of  building  erection. 

Quarries  reported  4 deaths  during  April,  or  2 less  than  in  March. 

After  a comparatively  good  accident  record  in  March,  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  the  transportation  industry  reached  a total  of  18  deaths 
in  April,  or  an  increase  of  7 over  March.  Fourteen  of  the  18  deaths 
were  caused  by  cars  or  engines  on  steam  railroads.  Other  accidents 
in  the  transportation  industry  occurred  as  follows:  two  men  were 
drowned  when  a river  barge  capsized;  a switch-tender  for  a street  rail- 
way company  was  killed  by  a taxi  cab ; a pump  station  attendant  for 
a pipe  line  company  attempted  to  place  a transmission  belt  on  a 
pulley  while  in  motion  and  was  drawn  into  the  pulley  wheel  and  killed. 

Fatal  accidents  were  reported  by  other  industry  groups  in  the 
following  numbers:  public  utilities  1,  retail  stores  4,  wholesale  houses 
2,  state  and  municipal  10,  and  miscellaneous  6. 

Falling  objects  with  39,  cars,  and  engines  with  35,  and  explosive 
substances  with  29,  were  again  the  predominating  causes  of  death  in 
industrial  employments.  The  total  for  falling  objects  in  April  was 
36  per  cent  lower  than  in  March,  while  the  totals  for  cars  and  engines 
and  explosive  substances  were  21  per  cent  and  93  per  cent  higher, 
respectively.  Other  accident  causes  showing  considerable  gains  over 
March  were  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  and  hand  tools.  Mechanical 
aparatus  were  responsible  for  14  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  industry 
during  April,  vehicles  for  32  per  cent,  hot,  corrosive,  or  explosive 
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substances  for  19  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  35  per  cent  were  due 
to  causes  not  related  to  the  operation  of  mechanical  devices.  Falls 
of  roof  in  mines  was  the  principal  cause  of  death  in  the  non-mechanical 
group. 

The  utter  disregard  by  motorists  of  the  warning  flags  indicating 
road  repair  work  in  progress  is  effectively  demonstrated  by  the  April 
reports.  Six  men  engaged  in  road  repair  work  were  struck  and 
killed  by  passing  motorists  during  April.  Needlessly,  the  cost  ot 
human  life  is  added  to  the  already  high  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  road  surfaces  by  those  who  drive  recklessly. 

A most  unusual  case  ivas  recorded  during  the  month.  A saleslady 
in  a retail  store,  accustomed  to  using  her  hair  as  a convenient  pencil 
holder,  jammed  a pencil  tip  into  her  scalp,  and  compensation  was 
awarded  to  her  dependents  because  the  infection  resulting  from  her 
scalp  injury  caused  her  death. 

Compensation  agreements  were  approved  during  April  in  < ,191 
cases  involving  awards  that  totaled  $818,017.  Of  this  amount 
$39,365  was  awarded  in  fatal  cases,  $206,586  for  permanent  dis- 
abilities, and  $218,381  for  temporary  disabilities.  The  number  of 
awards  in  fatal  and  permanent  disability  cases  was  low,  while  the 
number  in  cases  of  temporary  disability  was  high.  Fhe  duration  of 
disability  for  temporary  cases  averaged  less  than  five  weeks  including 
the  non-compensable  period  of  10  days  This  short  average  period 
of  disability  denotes  some  lessening  of  the  severity  of  accidental 
injuries. 

Duplicate  copies  of  receipt  vouchers  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  indicate  that  payments  aggregating  $785,- 
120  were  actually  made  on  compensation  cases  during  April. 

The  $3,919,976  total  of  compensation  awards  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1927  are  7.3  per  cent  below  last  year. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

' Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 


Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie:  State  Employment  Office, 

10-11  Carney  Building. 

Franklin:'  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

412  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg:  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

608-9  First  National  Bank  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Harrisburg:  State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund, 

910  United  States  National  Bank  Bu 

Kane : Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Woolworth  Building. 


McKeesport:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Meadville:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office  (Main  Office), 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Manhattan  Building, 

Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 


Pottsville:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Baird  Building. 

Reading:  State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton:  State  Employment  Office, 


116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


Union  National  Bank  Building. 

Sunbury:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  Offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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THE  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED  CHILD  INJURED 

IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Beatrice  McConnell 
Assistant  Director',  Bureau  of  W omen  and  Children 

In  the  last  sis  months  of  1926  there  were  3,190  accidents  to  minors 
under  18  yeai-s  of  age  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  As  these  reports  were  received  they  were  carefully  scruti 
nized  in  the  Bureau  o f W omen  and  Children  to  find  if  illegal  employ- 
ment was  indicated.  All  cases  where  any  evidence  of  illegality  or 
irregularity  of  employment  was  found  were  referred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection  for  special  investigation. 


Illegal  Employment  of  Minors 

In  all,  338,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  accidents  reported  during 
this  six-month  period,  were  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation. 


Number 

Of  the  338  accidents  investigated  167  were  found  to  have  oc- 
curred to  minors  illegally  employed.  Approximately  five  per  cent, 
then,  of  all  accidents  reported  during  this  six-month  period  occurred 
to  illegally  employed  children.  This  is  a decided  improvement  over 
the  situation  found  in  a study  made  by  the  Department  in  June  and 
July,  1925,  when  8.5  per  cent  of  all  minors  injured  in  industrial  acci- 
dents were  found  to  be  illegally  employed.*  This  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  illegally  employed  children  injured  in  industrial  acci- 
dents may  be  explained  in  two  ways,  first,  by  reason  of  increased 
activity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  months  when  children  are  not 
in  school  the  ratio  of  illegal  employment  is  undoubtedly  higher  than 
for  a period  of  time  when  school  is  in  session. 


Age 

There  were  10  children,  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  167  illegally  em- 
ployed minors  who  were  under  IT  years  of  age.  These  children  were 
all  employed  during  the  summer  vacation  from  school.  The  majority, 


*Industrial  Accidents  and  Illegal  Employment  of  Children,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  Bulletin,  February  1926. 
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71  pei’  cent,  of  the  injured  minors  were  16  and  17  vears  of  age. 
('Table  1). 


Table  1 — Age  of  Illegally  Employed  Minors 


Age 

Number 

Per  cent 

12  years 

4 

2.4 

13  years 

6 

3.6 

14  years 

ii 

6.6 

15  years 

28 

16.8 

16  years 

48 

28.7 

17  years 

70 

41.9 

Total 

167 

100.0 

Types  of  Violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 

There  were  214  violations  of  the  law  reported  for  the  167  illegally 
employed  minors.  The  most  common  violation  was  the  employment 
of  minors  at  prohibited  occupations.  (Table  2).  Although  76 
minors  were  working  without  employment  certificates  or  proof  of  age 
cards,  in  only  33  cases  was  the  lack  of  such  certificates  the  sole 
violation.  The  lack  of  proper  employment  certificates  or  proof  of 
age  cards  frequently  was  coupled  with  the  employment  of  minors  at 
prohibited  machines  or  occupations. 


Table  2 — Types  of  Violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 


Violations 

Number 

Per  cent 

Prohibited  occupations 

96 

44.8 

No  proof  of  age  card 

58 

27. 1 

No  employment  certificate 

18 

8.4 

Illegal  hours 

16 

7.5 

Working  at  unguarded  machinery 

16 

7.5 

Under  14  years  of  age 

10 

4.7 

Total 

214 

100.0 

The  Prohibited  Occupations 

More  than  one-half  of  the  illegally  employed  minors  were  injured 
while  employed  at  prohibited  machines  or  operations.  Power  ma- 
chines, which  have  been  prohibited  to  minors  because  of  the  undue 
accident  hazard,  were  responsible  for  42  per  cent  of  these  accidents. 
(Table  3). 
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Table  3 — Minors  Injured  While  Employed  at  Prohibited  Occupations,  by 

Type  of  Occupation 


Occupation 


Prohibited  machines 

Punch  press 

Woodworking 

Emery  or  polishing  wheels 

Wire  stitching. ...... 

Threading  or  pointing  on  bolts 

Paper  cutting 

Operating  motor  vehicles 

Cleaning  or  oiling  machinery  in  motion 

Operating  elevators 

Employed  in  quarries 

Employed  on  scaffold 


Heavy  work  in  building  trades 

Employed  around  molten  metal  furnaces 
Employed  in  bowling  alley .... 

Total 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

100.0 


Reasons  for  Illegal  Employment  of  Minors 

“Ignorance  of  the  law”  was  offered  most  frequently  as  the  em- 
ployer’s reason  for  permitting  minors  to  work  at  prohibited  occu- 
pations or  without  the  proper  employment  certificate  or  proof  ot 
age  card.  Although  ignorance  is  never  a valid  excuse  for  violation 
of  the  law,  there  are  certain  situations  where  erroneous  ideas  have 
become  so  widespread  as  to  justify  special  effort  to  coiiect  them. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  mistaken  idea  that  minors  undei  16  may 
be  employed  during  the  summer  vacation  from  school  without  em- 
ployment certificates. 

A special  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  correct  this  situation  by  giving  publicity  through  the  news- 
papers and  school  journals  of  the  state  to  the  fact  that  all  employed 
minors  under  16  must  have  employment  certificates  if  they  wish  to 
work  during  the  summer  vacation.  In  the  line  of  preventive  educa- 
tional work  the  two  Departments  are  also  planning  to  bring  abstracts 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  presented  in  clear  readable  form,  to  the 
attention  of  employers,  officers  issuing  employment,  certificates,  public 
school  teachers,  and  the  employed  minors  themselves. 

Another  situation  which  often  results  in  unintentional  illegal  cm 
ployment  is  that  a 16-year-old  minor  may  secure  a license  which  per- 
mits him  to  operate  a motor  vehicle,  but,  according  to  Section  5 of 
the  Child  Labor  Law,  he  may  not  be  employed  to  drive  a motor  ve- 
hicle until  he  is  18  years  of  age.  The  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
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tween  these  two  regulations  has  been  the  subject  of  special  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Highways  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Iudustry.  The  new  motor  law  which  goes  into 
effect  in  1928  making  illegal  the  driving  of  any  motor  vehicle  on  the 
State  highways  by  an  employed  minor  under  18  years  of  age  should 
be  of  material  assistance  in  the  correcting  of  this  situation. 

In  justice  to  the  employer  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  violations  of  the  law  must  be  shared  by  the  minor  in  cer- 
tain instances.  For  example,  some  of  the  minors  injured  while  clean- 
ing or  oiling  machinery  in  motion  were  directly  disobeying  the  rules 
of  the  establishment.  Again,  instances  were  found  where  boys  had 
seized  the  chance  to  operate  elevators,  even  though  they  were  not 
supposd  to  do  so,  and  were  injured  thereby. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  is 
minimized,  on  the  contrary,  it  means  that  renewed  vigilance  must 
be  practiced  and  that  not  only  must  the  employer  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  also  that  he  must  maintain 
careful  supervision  of  the  employment  of  minors  and  of  their  con- 
ditions of  work  if  he  is  to  be  assured  that  the  Child  Labor  Law  is 
not  being  violated  in  his  establishment. 

Redress  Possible  for  Injured  Minors  when  Illegally  Employed 

Industrial  accidents  to  illegally  employed  minors  are  of  special 
concern  in  Pennsylvania  since  such  accidents  do  not  automatically 
come  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  In  a decision  handed 
down  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1920*  it  was 
declared  that  in  the  case  of  industrial  accidents,  where  illegal  em- 
ployment existed,  no  legal  contract  of  employment  was  in  force. 
Insurance  carriers,  therefore,  could  not  be  held  liable  for  compen- 
sation nor  could  the  injured  minors  be  compelled  to  accept  compen- 
sation if  offered.  However,  with  the  refusal  of  compensation  the 
injured  minor  had  the  right  under  the  common  law  to  institute  against 
his  employer  a civil  suit  for  damages. 

What  actually  happened,  then,'  to  illegally  employed  minors  in- 
jured in  industrial  accidents  has  been  a matter  of  considerable  specu 
lation.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Compensation  were  consulted, 
therefore,  to  find  what  was  the  compensation  status  of  the  167  ille- 
gally employed  minors  considered  in  this  report.  Of  the  industrial 
accidents  in  which  illegally  employed  children  figured  there  were  89 
in  which  there  was  more  than  10  days  lost  time  and  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  automatically  come  under  the 


*268  Pennsylvania  504. 
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Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The  compensation  status  of  these 
accidents  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 


Compensation  status  Number 

Compensation  paid  76 

Compensation  refused  ....  6 

Wages  and  medical  fees  paid 

by  employer 1 

Pending  settlement  6 


Total 89 


Compensation  Paid 

In  76  of  the  89  lost-time  accidents  incurred  by  illegally  employed 
minors,  the  insurance  companies,  apparently  without  question,  ac- 
cepted the  liability  for  medical  care  and  compensation  for  time  lost. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  relation  between  the  type  of  violation  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law  and  the  accepting  of  compensation  liability 
by  the  insurance  carriers,  as  all  types  of  violations  were  represented 
in  the  cases  where  compensation  was  paid. 

Nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  relation  between  the  extent  of 
disability  incurred  by  the  illegally  employed  minors  and  the  payment 
of  compensation  by  the  insurance  company.  Although  the  injuries 
incurred  by  the  minors  in  these  compensated  cases  were  mostly  of 
a temporary  nature,  there  were  10  permanent  disabilities.  One  girl 
suffered  the  amputation  of  four  fingers  and  part  of  the  palm  of  her 
right  hand.  The  other  nine  permanent  disabilities  were  finger  losses. 
All  the  accidents  resulting  in  permanent  disabilities  were  machine  acci- 
dents, five  occurring  on  prohibited  machines. 

One  other  accident,  not  coming  under  compensation,  but  which 
could  not  be  classed  as  a refused  case,  was  that  of  a 12-year-old 
boy  injured  while  employed  as  a water  boy  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  employer  paid  the  injured  minor’s  wages  for  the  entire 
period  of  his  disability  and  also  paid  all  medical  expenses,  making  no 
claim  for  liability  on  the  insurance  carrier. 

The  six  cases  still  pending  settlement  are  ones  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  have  been  referred  to  compensation  referees  for 
adjustment.  In  no  ease  does  the  question  of  illegal  employment  ap- 
pear to  be  involved  in  the  cause  of  disagreement  between  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  injured  minor. 

Compensation  Refused 

That  the  insurance  carriers  so  generally  paid  compensation  to 
illegally  employed  minors,  and  that  the  minors  so  generally  accepted 
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a compensation  agreement  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act  make  the  six  cases  where  compensation  was 
refused  of  special  interest.  Contacts  with  the  families  of  these  six 
children  were- made  by  a representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  in  order,  to  secure  complete  information  regarding  the 
injured  minor  subsequent  to  the  refusal  of  compensation. 

Compensation  liability  was  refused  by  the  insurance  carriers  in 
three  cases,  in  the  other  three  the  parents  of  the  injured  minor  re- 
fused to  sign  a compensation  agreement.  Two  of  the  cases  were 
refused  by  the  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund  following  a de- 
cision of  the  Department  that  the  Fund  could  not  legally  pay  com- 
pensation if  illegal  employment  was  proved.  One  was  refused  by  a 
commercial  company. 

The  following  case  histories  will  present  the  stories  of  the  six 
children  far  more  graphically  than  any  statistical  enumeration  of 
facts. 

1.  A 13-year-old  boy  employed  at  a bottling  machine  caught 
his  right  hand  in  the  gears  of  the  conveyor  which  resulted  in 
the  amputation  of  four  fingers  and  a part  of  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand.  Compensation  was  refused  by  the  insurance 
carrier  on  the  basis  of  the  employment  of  a minor  at  an  age 
below  the  legal  minimum  of  14.  The  hospital  and  medical 
fees  of  $124.75  were  paid  by  the  employer  but  the  injured 
child  has  received  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  use  of  his 
right  hand. 

2.  A 15-year-old  boy,  without  an  employment  certificate,  had 
worked  at  a linoleum  coating  machine  for  about  three  weeks 
when  his  left  hand  was  caught  between  the  roller  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  machine.  As  a result  he  lost  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  his  left  hand.  His  employment  was  illegal  since 
he  had  no  employment  certificate,  and  although  the  insur- 
ance company  offered  compensation  the  parents  of  the  boy 
refused  it  saying,  “What  they  offered  wasn’t  enough,  not 
when  you  remember  he  will  always  have  trouble  getting  a 
job.”  The  hospital  and  medical  fees  in  this  case  amounted 
to  $158.00,  $33.00  of  which  the  boy’s  father  paid,  the  re- 
mainder is  still  unpaid.  This  boy  has  not  worked  a day 
since  his  accident,  10  months  ago.  His  parents  are  bring- 
ing suit  for  damages  against  the  employer  for  $35,000. 

3.  A 12-year-old  boy  employed  as  a water  boy  on  a road  con- 
struction job  was  run  over  by  a heavy  truck.  His  leg 
was  broken  and  crushed.  His  recovery  was  retarded  by  in- 
fection setting  in  and  the  bone  knit  only  after  a silver  plate 
was  inserted.  He  was  in  the  hospital  two  months,  and  for 
three  months  was  able  to  walk  only  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 
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Compensation  was  refused  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the 
minor.  The  hospital  and  doctor  bills  of  nearly  $400.00 
have  not  been  paid.  This  boy  has  missed  an  entire  term  of 
school  as  the  result  of  his  injury  and  has  received  no  com- 
pensation. 

4.  A 16-year-old  boy  employed  as  an  elevator  operator  had 
his  head  caught  and  severely  injured  by  the  gate  of  the  ele- 
vator. The  scalp  wound  healed,  but  apparently  the  brain 
had  suffered  an  injury  or  shock  from  which  the  boy  has  not 
yet  recovered,  if  indeed  he  ever  will.  Although  the  employ- 
ment of  a minor  under  18  as  an  elevator  operator  constitutes 
illegal  employment,  the  insurance  company  offered  to  pay 
compensation.  The  parents  of  the  boy  refused  to  sign  an 
agreement,  giving  as  their  reason,  “Some  one  told  us  we 
could  get  more  money  if  we  didn’t  sign.”  The  hospital  and 
medical  expenses  of  $73.00  were  paid  by  the  employer.  The 
injured  minor  has  received  no  compensation  and  has  been 
unable  to  keep  a job  for  more  than  a few  days  at  a time 
since  his  accident. 

5.  A 14-year-old  boy  employed  as  an  errand  boy  was  one  day 
instructed  to  operate  the  elevator  for  some  workmen  who  were 
painting  the  elevator  shaft.  In  some  manner  he  caught  his 
foot  between  the  shaft  and  the  car  and  fractured  his  right 
ankle  in  two  or  three  places.  His  recovery  was  slow  and 
now,  after  nine  months,  he  is  still  lame.  The  father  of  this 
boy  refused  to  sign  a compensation  agreement,  saying,  I 
never  sign  papers  for  anything,  it  isn't  safe.”  The  hospital 
bill  of  $68.00  is  still  unpaid.  No  compensation  has  been 
received  by  the  minor  and  he  has  not  worked  a day  since 
he  was  injured. 

6.  A 14-year-old  boy  employed  as  an  organ  boy  on  a carrousel 
in  an  amusement  park  fell  from  the  moving  platform  and  sus- 
tained a broken  arm.  The  insurance  company  refused  to 
pay  compensation  as  the  boy  was  employed  without  an  em- 
ployment certificate  and  after  8 o’clock  at  night.  This  boy 
received  medical  attention  at  a hospital  dispensary  as  a 
charity  case.  He  received  no  compensation  but  has  entirely 
recovered  from  his  injury  and  is  now  employed  as  a mes- 
senger boy. 

It  is  rather  significant,  in  the  light  of  the  generally  accepted 
belief  that  illegally  employed  minors  usually  secure  larger  amounts 
through  outside  settlements  than  they  would  have  received  by  a 
compensation  agreement,  to  find  that  in  only  one  of  these  six  cases 
has  a suit  for  damages  been  brought  against  the  employer. 
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SUMMARY 

This  study  of  minors’  accidents  for  the  last  six  months  of  1926 
as  a part  of  the  Department’s  plan  for  accident  prevention  for  chil- 
dren in  industry*  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Five  per  cent  (167)  of  all  accidents  to  minors  under  18 
were  sustained  by  illegally  employed  children. 

2.  The  employment  of  minors  at  prohibited  occupations  was  a 
more  common  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  than  employ- 
ment with  illegal  hours,  without  employment  certificates,  or 
at  an  age  below  the  legal  minimum  of  14  years. 

3.  There  were  89  accidents  to  illegally  employed  children  which 
resulted  in  more  than  10  days’  loss  of  time  and  which  would, 
therefore,  ordinarily  have  come  under  the  provision  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

4.  Compensation  was  refused  in  six  of  the  accidents  involving 
illegally  employed  children. 

5.  No  payment  of  any  amount  has  been  received  by  any  of  the 
six  minors  where  compensation  was  refused.  In  only  one 
case  has  a suit  for  damages  been  instituted  against  the  em- 
ployer. 


BUILDING  PERMITS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
AND  BOROUGHS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1926 

By  William  J.  Maguire 
Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics 

The  collection  of  building  permit  reports  from  the  building  in- 
spection offices  in  certain  cities  of  Pennsylvania  was  begun  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  January,  1923.  At  that 
time  12  cities  agreed  to  report  to  the  Department  the  monthly  total 
of  building  permits  issued  together  with  the  builders’  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  construction  work.  During  the  year  1923,  6 more 
cities  consented  to  submit  reports,  and  in  January,  1924,  the  regular 
monthly  publication  of  building  permit  data  for  18  cities,  as  a sepa- 
rate table  in  the  Department  bulletin,  “Labor  and  Industry,”  was 
started. 


*An  Accident  Prevention  Plan  for  Children  in  Industry,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  Bulletin,  November  1926. 
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The  publication  of  building  permit  data  in  the  monthly  bulletin 
was  continued  for  two  years.  Meanwhile,  a demand  developed  for 
information  concerning  the  particular  kinds  of  buildings  being  erected 
and  for  the  more  prompt  publication  of  the  reports.  Numerous 
requests  were  received  that  the  monthly  building  survey  be  extended 
to  cover  a more  representative  group  of  communities  in  the  State, 
and  greater  detail  as  to  kinds  or  t}fpes  of  structures.  The  desirability 
of  more  prompt  publicity  was  also  pointed  out. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind  a survey,  covering  the  building  in- 
spection offices  in  all  cities,  and  in  boroughs  with  more  than  10,000 
population,  was  made  early  in  1926.  Agents  of  the  Department 
made  personal  visits  to  the  building  inspection  offices  in  each  munici- 
pality to  determine  whether  satisfactory  reports  could  be  secured. 
As  a result  the  Department  is  now  able  to  publish  detailed  reports 
for  32  cities  and  for  14  of  the  larger  boroughs.  Through  the  survey 
it  was  found  that  in  10  cities  and  37  boroughs  satisfactory  reports 
could  not  be  secured,  either  because  permits  for  construction  work 
were  not  required  or  because  the  permits  simply  granted  permission 
to  obstruct  the  sidewalks  or  streets,  and  no  information  relating  to 
the  types  of  buildings  or  the  costs  of  construction  work  was  required 
to  be  filed.  A questionnaire  similar  in  form  to  that  used  b}r  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  adopted.  This  ques- 
tionnaire asks  for  the  number  and  cost  of  new  buildings  and  the  num- 
ber and  cost  of  additions,  alterations,  or  repairs  to  old  buildings. 
The  questions  relating  to  new  buildings,  residential  and  non-residen- 
tial,  require  answers  that  give  definite  classifications  as  to  types  of 
structures  being  built. 

The  delayed  publication  of  the  reports  was  overcome  by  discon- 
tinuing the  publication  of  the  building  permit  table  in  printed  form 
as  a part  of  the  monthly  bulletin  and  substituting  a mimeographed 
report  that  is  used  as  a news  release.  These  press  notices  gain  wide- 
spread publicity  through  the  various  press  associations  and  news- 
papers, and  the  reports  now  become  public  information  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  what  they  did  formerly. 

The  tables  here  presented  show  the  volume  of  building  in  1926  for 
24  cities  and  9 boroughs.  Comparisons  with  records  for  the  year 
1925  are  not  possible  because  the  detailed  form  of  report  was  adopted 
only  in  January,  1926. 

Table  I is  a summary  table,  showing  the  total  number  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  class  of  buildings  for  which  per- 
mits were  granted  in  the  33  cities  and  boroughs  during  the  year  1926, 
the  per  cent  that  each  class  is  of  the  total  number,  and  the  average 
cost  per  building  in  each  class. 
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TABLE  1.— NUMBER  AND  COST  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS  AS 
SHOWN  BY  REPORTS  OF  BUILDING  PERMITS 
GRANTED  IN  33  CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS 
DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926, 

BY  CLASS  OF  BUILDING 


CLASS  OF  BUILDING 

No.  of 

ESTIMATED  COST 

buildings 

of  total 

Amount 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Average  per 
building 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS: 

1 — family  dwellings 

12,014 

56.0 

$59,276,672 

34.0 

$4, 922 

2 — family  dwellings 

605 

2.8 

5,519,432 

3.2 

9,  123 

1 — family  and  2 — family  dwellings 
with  stores  combined 

139 

0.6 

1,300, 151 

0.7 

9,354 

Multi-family  dwellings 

164 

0.8 

13,272,510 

7.6 

80, 930 

Multi-family  dwellings  with  stores 
combined 

39 

0.2 

1,674,665 

1.0 

42, 940 

5 

l 

1, 482,500 

0.9 

296, 500 

1 

l 

22' 957 

l 

22j  957 

Others 

16 

0. 1 

902j  635 

0.5 

5,  641 

Total 

13,013 

60.5 

83,451,522 

47.9 

6,413 

NON-RESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places. 

279 

1.2 

11, 165, 455 

6.4 

40,020 

Churches 

57 

0.3 

5,031,222 

2.9 

88,092 

Factories,  shop,  etc 

288 

1.3 

11,030,073 

6.3 

38,299 

Garages — public 

1,909 

8.9 

6, 129, 9732 

3.5 

3,211 

Garages — private 

4,  815 

22.4 

2,463,031 

1.4 

512 

Gasoline  and  service  station 

97 

0.5 

388,097 

0.2 

4,001 

Institutions 

23 

0.1 

4,553, 127 

2.6 

19,796 

< >ffice  buildings 

100 

0.5 

23,715,027 

13.7 

237, 150 

10 

1 

2, 084, 144 

1.2 

208, 414 

Public  works  and  utilities 

11 

0.1 

' 184j  206 

0.  1 

16,746 

Schools 

33 

0.2 

11,984,255 

6.9 

363, 159 

Sheds 

289 

1.3 

1,461,587 

0.8 

5,057 

Stables  and  barns 

21 

0.1 

18, 363 

1 

874 

Stores,  warehouses,  etc 

430 

2.0 

9,  052,  811 

5.2 

21,053 

All  others 

130 

0.6 

1,622,485 

0.9 

12,481 

Total 

8,492 

39.5 

90, 863, 856 

52.1 

10, 700 

GRAND  TOTAL 

21, 505 

100.0 

$174,315,378 

100.0 

$8,  106 

1 Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

2 Item  includes  private  garages  for  Philadelphia  which  reduces  average  per  building  accordingly. 


Some  very  interesting  facts  are  contained  in  this  table.  It  shows 
that  47.9  per  cent  of  all  money  spent  on  new  construction  in  Penn- 
sylvania cities  during  1926  was  expended  to  provide  living  accommo- 
dations for  residents  and  visitors.  A truly  remarkable  fact  is  that 
34  per  cent  of  all  new  construction  work,  or  71  per  cent  of  residential 
building  work,  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  one-family  dwellings. 
More  than  12,000  families  were  provided  with  new  homes.  Dwellings 
housing  two  or  more  families  comprise  only  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  new  construction  work,  and  while  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  number  of  families  provided  with  living  accom- 
modations of  the  apartment  type,  the  relative  percentages  of  one- 
family  dwelling  costs  and  multi-family  dwelling  costs  certainly  indi- 
cate a strong  trend  in  Pennsylvania  toward  individually  owned  homes, 
notwithstanding  the  present-day  allegations  that  our  generation  is 
composed  of  two  classes  of  people,  motorized  nomads  and  domesticated 
cliff  dwellers. 
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The  number  of  hotels  and  lodging  houses  built  during  the  year 
was  exceptionally  small  and  represented  only  1 per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  new  construction. 

Among  the  non-residential  buildings  group,  private  garages  com- 
prise 57  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  but  represent  only 
3 per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  for  non-residential 
buildings.  Unfortunately,  a distinction  between  public  and  private 
garages  in  the  Philadelphia  reports  is  not  made,  and  the  number 
of  garages  reported  for  that  city  was  placed  in  the  total  for  public 
garages  in  the  table  so  that  the  average  cost  of  private  garages  for 
the  other  32  cities  would  not  be  affected  to  any  great  extent. 

The  total  of  279  amusement  and  recreation  places  includes  permits 
for  some  of  the  buildings  erected  at  the  Philadelphia  Sesquicenten- 
nial  Exposition  and  causes  the  total  for  that  group  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  it  is  normally. 

Considerable  expansion  of  industrial  activity  is  indicated  by  the 
large  number  of  factories  and  shops  constructed  during  the  year. 

The  expenditure  for  office  buildings  is  the  highest  reported  for 
any  group  in  the  non-residential  building  class.  The  total  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  erection  of  100  new  office  buildings  was 
$23,715,027,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  non-residential  build- 
ings. It  would  seem  from  the  rate  of  construction  in  1926  that 
present  office  building  needs  have  been  satisfied  and  sufficient  allow- 
ances made  to  absorb  the  office  space  needs  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  cost  of  erecting  33  school  buildings  reached  the  impressive 
total  of  $11,981,255.  The  average  school-building  cost  at  $363,- 
159  is  higher  than  the  average  cost  for  any  other  type  of  building 
Evidently,  no  expense  is  being  spared  to  provide  modern  and  invit- 
ing places  where  the  three  It’s  may  be  acquired.  It  reflects  credit 
to  the  educational  executives  that  material  school  standards  have 
advanced  along  with  the  standards  of  pedagogy  and  the  standards  of 
living  generally.  A continuance  of  this  policy  in  school-building 
construction  will  make  impossible  the  occurrence  of  disasters  in  our 
state  such  as  befell  the  children  housed  in  a frame  shell  school  build- 
ing in  a neighboring  state  where  many  young  lives  were  lost  when 
the  school-building  crumbled  during  a wind  storm. 

Many  mercantile  buildings  of  the  smaller  type  were  built  during  the 
year.  The  construction  of  church  buildings,  and  public  and  private 
institutions — such  as  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  homes,  municipal 
buildings,  and  public  works  also  contributed  to  the  high  building 
total  for  1926. 

Table  A,  the  general  table,  shows  detailed  data  concerning  building 
operations  for  33  cities  and  boroughs  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
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1926.  The  table  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  1 shows  the 
number  of  new  residential  buildings  built  in  each  city  or  borough  dur- 
ing the  year.  Probably  the  most  striking  fact  contained  in  part 
1 is  that  double  the  number  of  homes  were  built  in  Philadelphia  than 
in  the  other  32  places  combined.  The  construction  of  8,470  one- 
family  dwellings  was  reported  for  Philadelphia  compared  to  3,574, 
the  combined  total  for  32  other  cities  and  boroughs. 

Part  2 shows  the  number  and  kind  of  new  non-residential  buildings 
constructed  in  each  of  the  33  cities  and  boroughs. 

The  number  and  cost  of  repairs,  alterations,  or  additions  to  old 
buildings  and  the  grand  total  of  permits  for  all  buildings  both  old 
and  new  is  shown  in  part  3.  Philadelphia,  because  its  size  in  popula- 
tion is  more  than  13  times  greater  than  any  other  city  or  borough 
from  which  reports  were  received,  holds  first  place  among  the  cities 
reporting  when  ranked  according  to  the  cost  of  construction  work 
for  which  building  permits  were  granted  during  the  year  1926. 
Philadelphia’s  total  of  permits  was  for  17,686  buildings  at  an  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  $139,224,715.  Erie  takes  second  place 
with  a total  of  2,062  buildings  at  a cost  of  $6,090,821.  Scranton 
is  third  with  1,470  buildings  and  costs  amounting  to  $5,492,956. 
Fourth  place  goes  to  Harrisburg  with  1,091  buildings  with  construc- 
tion costs  of  $4,333,265.  Wilkes-Barre  is  fifth  with  1,406  build- 
ings and  $3,940,685.  Johnstown,  York,  and  Altoona  follow  next 
in  order  with  construction  costs  totaling  $3,913,085,  $3,129,451,  and 
$3,023,102,  respectively.  The  borough  of  Bristol  with  building  con- 
struction work  amounting  to  only  $175,550  showed  the  smallest 
volume  of  building  for  the  year  1926  of  any  of  the  33  cities  and 
boroughs  from  which  complete  reports  for  the  year  1926  were  received. 

The  consensus  of  the  building  industry  regarding  the  building 
outlook  in  cities  for  1927  is  that  city  building  should  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  the  totals  of  last  year.  It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  new 
work  in  the  larger  cities  can  equal  the  levels  attained  in  1925  and 
1926.  This  report  shows  that  commercial  building  needs  have  been 
adequately  satisfied  in  many  cities.  The  war-time  deficits  in  resi- 
dential facilities  seem  to  have  been  overcome.  It  is  true  that  much 
work  of  a public  nature  is  either  under  way  or  in  close  prospect. 
Towns  and  small  cities  are  expected  to  be  important  contributors 
to  the  State  building  total  in  1927.  Much  of  the  building  in  smaller 
communities  will  be  of  the  one-family  dwelling  type.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  that  the  sum  of  the  expected  building  gains  in  the 
small  communities  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  building  losses  which 
seem  reasonably  certain  to  occur  in  the  large  cities. 
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REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

A slight  improvement  in  employment  conditions  in  May  over 
April  was  shown  by  the  reports  of  State  Employment  offices.  Appli- 
cants for  employment  in  May  numbered  11,955  compared  to  11,397 
in  April,  a gain  of  5 per  cent.  The  number  of  jobs  open  was  re- 
ported as  6,637,  or  6 per  cent  more  opportunities  for  employment 
than  in  April.  For  every  100  jobs  reported  open  in  May  there 
were  180  workers  available.  This  ratio  was  182  for  April,  and  211 
for  March.  The  ratio  for  May,  1926,  was  131.  Placements  made 
during  May  also  show  a gain  over  April.  Employment  was  secured 
for  5,654  persons  in  May  compared  to  5,308  in  April.  The  may 
ratio  of  applicants  to  placements  was  211,  compared  to  215  for  April, 
and  252  for  March.  The  increases  in  applications  and  placements 
were  noted  in  the  male  group  only,  the  totals  for  women  show  slight 
reductions.  The  opening-up  of  outdoor  work  naturally  created  a 
greater  demand  for  male  than  for  female  workers. 

The  construction,  shipbuilding,  and  food  products  groups  were  the 
only  three  industries  that  showed  a sustained  demand  for  workers 
during  the  month. 

The  very  prevalent  cool  weather  and  backward  summer  season  has 
delayed  any  great  demand  for  agricultural  workers.  Employment  in 
summer  resorts  also  lias  been  noticeably  slow  although  a slightly 
increased  demand  for  workers  is  shown  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
group. 

Unskilled  labor  was  very  plentiful  in  all  cities.  Large  construction 
projects,  however,  in  some  districts  have  absorbed  a large  percentage 
of  the  available  local  supply. 

Food  packers  and  canners  are  asking  for  many  women  to  help 
with  the  early  berry  and  vegetable  crops.  A slight  shortage  of  work- 
ers in  this  group  was  reported. 

The  unusually  large  demand  for  workers  in  the  retail  trading  group 
was  caused  by  the  opening  of  a large  store  in  Erie  where  the  entire 
sales  personnel  was  supplied  thru  the  State  Employment  office  in 
that  city. 

Employment  conditions  in  Harrisburg  during  May  were  more 
favorable  than  in  any  other  of  the  nine  cities  where  full-time  State 
Employment  offices  are  maintained.  Placements  made  in  Harrisburg 
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represented  78  per  cent  of  the  number  of  applicants.  Johnstown  was 
next  best  with  75  per  cent.  Employment  opportunities  in  Erie, 
Allentown,  and  Altoona  also  were  fairly  numerous.  Reading  re- 
ported 100  applicants  for  every  23  placements  and  showed  very  few 
openings  in  any  of  the  industry  groups.  Employment  conditions  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  while  somewhat  better  than  in  Reading, 
were  not  very  favorable.  There  were  100  applicants  for  every  48 
openings  in  Philadelphia  and  100  to  every  42  in  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  employment  in  May  showed  some 
improvement  over  April  but  that  the  usual  seasonal  gains  were  not 
as  great  as  expected  and  in  most  instances  placements  fell  below 
last  year’s  record. 

EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES,  AND  HOURS  WORKED 

After  a drop  of  3 per  cent  in  April,  employment  in  the  state  as 
reported  by  824  manufacturing  concei’ns  and  34  construction  com- 
panies recovered  somewhat  and  showed  a gain  of  0.1  per  cent  in 
May.  Wage  payments,  however,  were  lower  than  in  April  and  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  in  May  were  2.5  per  cent  under  the  April  aver- 
age. The  declines  in  earnings  were  not  confined  to  any  one  industry 
gi’oup,  but  were  well  scattex’ed  throughout  all  groups.  Since  no  in- 
stances of  general  cuts  in  wage  rates  were  x-epox-ted,  it  must  be  pre- 
sxxmed  that  reduced  operating  time  was  respoxxsible  for  the  smaller 
earnings. 

While  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry  is  relatively  unim- 
portant in  Pennsylvania,  the  treixd  of  employment  and  wages  for  the 
automobile  firms  in  this  state  seems  to  coxxfox-m  closely  to  the  natioixal 
trend.  A decided  improvement  in  automobile  plants  was  imported 
in  May.  Increased  employment  was  repox-ted  by  8 of  the  18  firms 
while  weekly  earnings  in  12  establishments  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  April.  Working  hours  were  extended  and  a majority  of  the 
plants  were  runnixxg  full  time  in  May. 

Steel  bar  construction  and  repair  again  showed  a decline  in  em- 
ployment. Reductions  ixx  weekly  earnings  were  x-epox'ted  by  17  of 
the  20  firms  in  this  groxxp.  Eaxmings  of  carshop  woi’kers  in  May 
averaged  $2.50  per  week  less  than  in  Apx’il. 

The  lax-ge  reduction  of  employment  shown  for  the  shipbuilding 
group  is  due  to  the  cut  in  wox'king  forces  made  by  a big  shipbuild- 
ing firm  that  recexxtly  decided  to  discontinue  shipbuilding  operations. 
Nearly  1200  men  were  laid  off  by  this  company  during  May.  Other 
shipbuilding  fix-ms  repox’t  incx-eased  employment. 

Hatters  are  beginning  w-ox-k  oix  orders  for  fall  and  winter  hats  and 
x-eport  incx-eased  employment  axxd  wox’king  time.  The  seasonal  flue- 
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tuations  of  work  in  this  industry  in  recent  years  are  not  nearly  so 
pronounced  as  formerly. 

Business  in  hosiery  and  knitting  mills  showed  improvement  in  some 
sections  of  the  State.  In  general,  however,  mills  were  not  operating 
full  time  and  only  11  of  the  38  firms  showed  gains  over  April  either 
in  employment  or  earnings. 

Slightly  increased  earnings  were  reported  by  nearly  all  firms  in 
the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  group. 

The  cigar  and  tobacco  industry  resumed  normal  operations  in 
May  following  the  very  severe  slump  recorded  in  April.  Several  large 
cigar  companies,  with  many  factories  scattered  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania,  had  been  almost  entirely  shut  down  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding and  the  week  following  Easter  Sunday.  Many  religious  anni- 
versaries falling  within  that  period  which  are  observed  as  holidays 
by  the  foreign-born  workers  is  the  cause  of  this  protracted  suspension 
of  operations. 

Quite  an  unusual  feature  of  the  report  is  the  reductions  in  employ- 
ment and  wages  shown  for  the  brick  industry.  The  general  reduc- 
tion of  earnings  and  working  time  must  have  some  significance  com- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year  when  ordinarily  top  speed  production 
and  overtime  is  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  construction 
industry.  Keen  competition  for  American  markets  might  be  one 
factor,  and  the  increasing  use  of  brick  substitutes  another.  Some 
employers  claim,  however,  that  with  the  introduction  of  improved 
brick-making  machinery,  production  schedules  ar.e  being  maintained 
despite  the  shorter  operating  time. 

A few  pottery  manufacturers  report  reduced  earnings,  and  only 
60  per  cent  operation. 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry  in  May  gained  19  per 
cent  over  April.  All  groups  shared  in  the  higher  volume  of  employ- 
ment ; street  and  highway  construction  showing  a greater  gain  than 
either  building  or  general  construction.  Although  the  employment 
gain  for  the  first  month  (April)  of  real  construction  activity  is  a 
substantial  one,  the  percentage  gain  for  May  over  April  is  smaller 
than  last  year.  The  employment  increase  for  May  over  April,  1926, 
was  25.4  per  cent.  Possibly,  the  late  arrival  of  mild  weather  has 
retarded  employment.  It  is  evident  that  the  reduced  volume  of 
construction  thus  far  in  1927  has  had  some  effect  on  construction 
employment.  The  Department’s  index  of  employment  for  the  con- 
struction industry  shows  83.1  for  May,  1927,  compared  to  127.7 
for  May,  1926,  a decrease  in  1927  of  nearly  43  per  cent.  Build- 
ing permits  issued  in  34  Pennsylvania  cities  and  boroughs  for  the 
first  4 months  of  1927  are  11  per  cent  below  last  year. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

Fatal  accidents  in  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania  again  in  May,  as 
in  April,  showed  a slight  gain  over  the  preceding  -month.  Reports 
to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  show  fatality  totals  of 
173  for  May  compared  to  170  for  April,  and  166  for  March,  1927. 
In  May,  1926,  there  were  172  fatal  accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau. 
The  number  of  industrial  fatalities  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  is  almost  8 per  cent  higher  than  the  fatality  total  for  the  same 
period  in  1926.  Thus  far  in  this  year  863  workers  have  lost  their 
lives  thru  industrial  accident.  Last  year  the  total  of  fatalities  for 
the  first  5 months  was  801.  Anthracite  mines  have  been  operating 
nearly  full  time  in  1927  while  last  year,  work  in  anthracite  mines, 
following  the  suspension  of  September,  1925,  was  not  resumed  fully 
until  the  middle  of  March,  1926.  This  factor  is  responsible  for  the 
apparent  increase  in  fatal  accidents  in  1927. 

The  total  of  non-fatal  accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
men’s Compensation  during  May  was  12,869  representing  a gain  of 
1.3  per  cent  over  April.  The  non-fatal  accident  total  for  May, 
however,  is  11.4  per  cent  below  May,  last  year. 

An  examination  of  the  industrial  classification  of  the  173  fatal 
accidents  reported  in  May  shows  that  26  of  the  number  killed  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  industry ; 30  in  manufacturing  concerns ; 
80,  or  nearly  half  the  total,  in  coal  mines — 57  in  anthracite  and  23 
in  bituminous;  15  were  employed  in  the  transportation  industry;  5 
in  public  utility  works ; 2 in  retail  stores ; 2 in  wholesale  trading 
firms;  8 in  the  state  and  municipal  group;  and  5 in  miscellaneous 
occupations. 

The  construction  industry  and  anthracite  mines  both  present  an 
unusually  bad  fatality  record  for  May.  An  increase  of  accidents  in 
the  construction  industry  in  May  is  not  unexpected  because  of  the 
seasonal  expansion  of  construction  employment,  but  the  total  of 
26  fatal  accidents  reached  in  May  is  the  highest  number  reported 
for  that  industry  during  any  month  since  October,  1925,  and  is  an 
increase  of  10  over  May,  1926. 

The  fatal  accident  total  reported  from  anthracite  mines  during 
May  was  the  highest  for  any  month  since  August,  1925.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  high  fatality  rate  in  anthracite  mines  was  not 
duplicated  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  Only  23  fatal  accidents 
were  reported  from  bituminous  mines  during  May,  or  19  less  than 
in  April.  This  is  the  best  report  for  the  bituminous  industry  since 
July,  1925.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  non-renewal  of  the  bitumi- 
nous wage  agreement  and  the  consequent  lower  employment  together 
with  a drop  in  market  demand  for  bituminous  coal  were  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  lower  total  of  fatalities.  It  is  repox-ted 
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that  production  tonnage  dropped  approximately  7 per  cent  in  May 
in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  fields. 

Thirty  fatalities  were  reported  from  the  manufacturing  group  of 
industries  in  May.  While  this  total  is  slightly  higher  than  the  total 
for  April  it  represents  the  second  consecutive  month  that  fatalities 
in  manufacturing  industries  have  been  25  per  cent  below  normal 
and  indicates  very  effective  accident  prevention  work  in  manufac- 
turing industries  during  recent  months.  Nineteen  of  the  30  fatalities 
in  this  group  occurred  in  the  metal  industries. 

Quarries,  notwithstanding  a very  busy  month,  did  not  report  a 
single  fatality. 

Falling  objects  with  a total  of  48  was  the  outstandning  cause 
of  death  in  industry  during  May.  Forty-twTo  of  the  deaths  in  this 
cause  class  were  charged  to  accidents  in  coal  mines.  Explosive  sub- 
stances and  falls  of  persons  with  26  each,  and  cars  and  engines  with 
21  were  the  other  predominating  causes  of  fatal  injury.  Eleven 
persons  fell  to  their  deaths  while  engaged  in  construction  activity. 
Two  accidents  in  the  construction  industry  in  which  four  men 
were  killed  might  have  been  prevented  if  proper  supervision  of  work 
had  been  exercised  by  the  foremen  or  other  responsible  persons. 

Deaths  due  to  contact  with  electric  current  jumped  from  not  any 
in  April  to  13  in  May.  Five  of  these  were  employes  of  electric  light 
and  power  companies. 

Power  working  machines  were  responsible  for  only  4 deaths  in  May, 
two  of  these  were  coal  mining  machines. 

Crane  accidents  caused  the  death  of  8 men,  4 of  these  in  the  metal 
industry. 

Deaths  due  to  motor  vehicles  were  much  less  than  in  April,  drop- 
ping from  15  in  April  to  6 in  May. 

Several  accidents  are  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  un- 
usual circumstances  surrounding  their  occurrence.  Four  were  killed 
by  gas  explosions  in  mines  where  it  was  charged  that  the  gas  explosion 
occurred  because  the  men  were  smoking  cigarettes.  A steel  mill 
worker  while  lighting  a cigarette  ignited  his  oily  apron  and  was 
burned  so  severly  that  he  died.  Horseplay  in  a mill  lavatory  resulted 
in  a fall  that  killed  its  inceptor. 

A small  hot  water  boiler  in  a restaurant  exploded  and  killed  a 
steward  who  was  sitting  near  it. 

Two  window  cleaners  were  killed  by  falls. 

The  reports  showed  many  instances  where  death  resulted  because 
of  the  failure  either  of  employers  to  prohibit  unsafe  practices  or  of 
workers  to  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  safety  governing  their  every- 
day work. 

During  May,  agreements  for  the  payments  of  compensation  were 
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approved  in  8,229  cases  involving  payments  aggregating  $1,087,132 
distributed  as  follows : 


128  fatal  cases $380,418 

262  permanent  disability  cases 268,041 

7,839  temporary  disability  cases 488,673 


Compensation  awards  for  the  first  five  months  of  1927  total 
$5,007,108,  or  $678,666  (12%)  less  than  the  amount  for  the  first 
5 months  of  1926. 

The  average  duration  of  disability  for  compensation  cases  in  May 
was  41  days  compared  to  31  days  for  April  cases,  indicating  an  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  accidental  injuries. 
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Temporary 
Disability 
Compensa- 
tion Awarded 

$256,922 
218, 151 
220,210 
248,381 
438,  673 

$392,285 
315,307 
379, 198 
418,446 
347,573 
386,598 

$ 4,316,315 

$35,514,788 

Permanent 
Disability 
Compensa- 
tion Awarded 

$210, 190 
374, 696 
246,880 
206,686 
268,041 

$288,235 
223,523 
357,591 
319,392 
278,324 
304  730 

$ 3 384  399 

o* 

c< 

ccT 

Tf< 

CO 

Gt 

€©■ 

Fatal 

Compensa- 

tion 

Awarded 

$528,084 

504,421 

510,805 

393,650 

380,418 

$362,749 
320,937 
491,084 
359,512 
406,  243 
368.385 

G> 
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oo' 

i> 
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€©■ 

$57,867,003 

Total 

Compensa- 

tion 

Awarded 

$ 995, 196 
1,097,268 
977,895 
848,617 
1,087,132 

$1,043,269 
860,267 
1,227,873 
1,097,350 
1,032, 140 
1,059,713 

$ 12,979,641 

$116,828,003 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.InnP 

1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total— 1926 

♦Grand  Total 

♦Since  the  inception  of  the  Act — January  1,  1916. 
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lNew  classification  adopted,  July  1.  1926. 

3The  placement  of  each  casual  and  day  worker  is  recorded  for  only  one  placement  per  week. 


FIVE-YEAR  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg : Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street- 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie : State  Employment  Office, 

1026  French  Street. 

Franklin : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

316  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

608-609  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg : State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown : State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment,  Office, 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Wool  worth  Building. 


McKeesport:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Meadville:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 
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New  Castle:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office  (Main  Office), 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Manhatten  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh  : Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 


Pottsville:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Baird  Building. 

Reading : State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton : State  Employment  Office, 


116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Union  National  Bank  Building. 


Sunbury:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

9-10  Witmer  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Coal  Exchange  Building. 
Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection. 


707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Sendee. 
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FOREWORD 


Nursing  service  and  medical  care  in  industry  have  received  a new 
impetus  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  result  of  the  Conference  on  Indus- 
trial Nursing  held  in  Harrisburg,  June  14,  1927,  where  more  than 
200  representative  industrial  nurses,  medical  directors,  employers, 
and  state  officials  met  and  discussed  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
this  important  phase  of  industrial  progress. 

So  stimulating  and  suggestive  were  the  talks  given  at  the  Confer- 
ence that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  decided  to  de- 
vote this  entire  issue  of  its  monthly  bulletin  to  the  printing  of  the 
Conference  minutes. 

The  recording  of  the  complete  discussion  of  this  lirst  state-wide 
Conference  on  Industrial  Nursing  offers  a valuable  textbook  on  in- 
dustrial nursing  standards.  Possibly  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  assembling  in  printed  form  of  the  points  of  view  of  trained 
experts  in  the  field  of  industrial  nursing  was  the  getting  together  of 
the  individual  nurses,  permitting  them  the  opportunity  to  meet  one 
with  another,  to  visit  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  and  to  learn  of  the  service  which  the  Department  is  able 
to  render  to  them  and  to  their  employers. 

The  Department,  feeling  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  en- 
larging the  contacts  which  it  has  made  with  industrial  nurses 
throughout  the  state,  lias  compiled  a directory  of  establishments  in 
the  Commonwealth  known  to  employ  industrial  nurses.  This  pre- 
liminary directory  has  been  made  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
incomplete,  but  with  the  hope  that  by  issuing  it  other  industrial 
nurses  and  other  establishments  not  included  will  offer  the  Depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  have  their  names  added  to  the  list. 

The  directory  is  available  to  all  persons  interested  in  receiving  it 
and  should  be  of  special  value  in  offering  health  organizations,  as 
it  offers  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  an  opportunity  to 
distribute  through  these  nurses  information  important  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  large  number  of  industrial  workers  with  whom  they 
come  in  daily  and  personal  contact. 

Charlotte  E.  Carr,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

and 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
June  14,  1927 


MORNING  SESSION  9 A.  M. 

Chairman:  Charles  A.  Waters,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


The  Chairman  : The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  vitally 

interested  in  industrial  nursing.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  health  and  looking  to  the  safety  of  employes  in  in- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania.  And  this  is  probably  the  most  important 
duty  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  imposed  upon 
it.  For  some  time  the  Department  has  noted  the  great  increase  in 
industrial  nursing  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children,  sensing  this  activity,  felt  it  im- 
portant that  a conference  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
the  nurses  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  what  other  nurses 
engaged  in  the  work  are  doing. 

We  hoped  to  have  the  Governor  address  us  this  morning,  but  he 
was  called  out  of  town  last  night  and  he  asked  me  to  say  that  he 
regretted  very  much  not  being  able  to  say  a few  words  to  you,  but 
he  wanted  me  to  express  to  you  his  intense  interest  in  the  subject 
we  have  come  together  to  discuss. 

We  have  with  us  Dr.  Harry  W.  Albertson,  who,  as  President  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  most  titting 
person  to  open  this  conference.  I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
Dr.  Albertson. 

Dr.  Albertson  : Ladies  and  Gentlemen : It  is  a pleasure  to  come 

before  you  and  to  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged 
is  the  work  of  the  medical  profession  in  that  the  services  of  the 
nurse  and  the  physician  are  so  closely  allied.  I want  to  congratu- 
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late  you  upon  the  number  present  at  this  meeting  and  to  say  a few 
words  to  you  about  some  of  the  things  that  affect  both  you  and  the 
medical  profession. 

The  most  important  part  of  industrial  nursing  and  industrial  work 
among  physicians  is  that  of  preparedness.  For  this  specialized 
branch  of  health  work  a certain  degree  of  preparedness  other  than 
that  of  ordinary  nursing  or  ordinary  work  of  the  physician  is  neces- 
sary. It  falls  to  our  lot  to  get  the  industrial  worker  back  on  the 
job,  and  sometimes  this  is  no  easy  task.  At  the  best  it  needs  special 
preparation,  special  thought,  and  special  care. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  nurses  who  take  care  of  industrial  work- 
ers should  know  more  of  the  conditions  of  industrial  work  than  the 
average  nurse  who  simply  takes  care  of  the  sick.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  physician  who  does  industrial  work ; he  must  have  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  get  the  injured  man  back  to  his  work  in  the 
least  possible  time-. 

Education  of  both  the  public  and  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
work  is  of  vital  importance.  Along  with  education  must  come  a 
public-spirited  ambition  to  succeed.  There  is  a great  deal  expected 
by  the  public  from  both  the  nursing  and  the  medical  profession. 
And  we  must  cooperate  by  educating  both  the  public  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work. 

To  those  who  take  up  industrial  medicine,  there  must  be  a definite 
desire  for  the  work  and  a definite  ambition  to  succeed  in  it.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  attain  an  ideal,  but  we  must  have  an  ideal  and 
work  toward  its  attainment.  There  is  more  in  this  work  than  the 
mere  education  of  nurses  and  the  routine  performance  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  surgeon.  There  are  certain  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves and  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  matter  of  ethics  must 
enter  very  largely  into  the  work  of  the  nursing  profession  and  the 
medical  profession.  In  a sense  we  must  be  public  benefactors. 
Naturally,  there  must  be  an  emolument  that  will  compensate  in  a 
measure  for  the  work,  but  the  emolument  must  be  in  all  cases  a 
secondary  consideration. 

There  is  another  point  which  I wish  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
and  that  is  the  supposed  encroachment  of  the  nursing  profession  up- 
on the  medical  profession.  This  is  a subject  which  is  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  from  the  medical  profession.  No  one 
knows  better  Ilian  you  the  temptation  of  the  industrial  nurse  to  step 
over  the  bounds  of  the  nursing  profession  into  the  medical  profession. 
We  cannot  but  feel,  after  several  years’  connection  with  a hospital  in 
an  industrial  community,  that  nurses  are  not  trained  physicians, 
that  their  work  is  that  of  assisting  the  medical  profession.  And  yet 
I appreciate  thoroughly  the  fact  that  it  is  most  easy  to  step  from 
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the  point  of  caring  for  the  sick  to  the  point  of  prescribing,  of  advis- 
ing, and  of  diagnosing  cases  which  many  nurses  feel  quite  capable 
of  doing.  I hope  you  will  take  this  point  up  at  your  conference 
and  thrash  it  out.  It  is  o::e  thing  that  needs  consideration  and 
this  is  a good  place  to  discuss  it.  1 am  sure  that  the  discussion  will 
bring  forth  much  good  fruit.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  now  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 

from  Miss  Esther  Entriken,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Health  Nursing  Association. 

Miss  Entriken:  On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Organization  for 

Public  Health  Nursing,  I wish  to  extend  greetings  to  you,  the  in- 
dustrial nurses  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon  this 
meeting.  It  seems  to  me  a very  splendid  thing, — your  coming  at 
the  call  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  discuss  with 
your  employers,  with  the  State  Departments,  with  directors  of  medi- 
cal departments  in  industry,  with  nurses  doing  other  types  of  public 
health  nursing,  and  with  each  other  the  common  problems  of  your 
service — while  the  nurses  who  are  responsible  for  your  education 
and  training,  listen  or  add  their  suggestions.  It  breathes  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  old  admonition,  “Come  let  us  reason  together.”  In 
other  words  it  is  just  the  type  of  conference  in  which  the  public 
health  nurses  delight. 

You,  as  industrial  nurses,  have  a wonderful  opportunity  for  service 
to  your  State  in  assisting  in  the  care  and  protection  of  the  industrial 
workers  throughout  this  great  Commonwealth,  but  how  much  more 
Avonderful  is  your  opportunity  to  teach  the  worker  how  to  protect 
both  himself  and  his  family  from  accident  and  disease;  to  interpret 
to  him  the  resources  both  in  the  plant  and  in  the  community,  estab- 
lished for  his  benefit ; and  to  promote  a friendly  relationship  between 
the  employer  and  the  worker,  thus  leading  to  mutual  understanding 
and  a finer  type  of  loyaltjx 

Another  opportunity  you  have  is  to  interpret  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  your  own  profession  to  the  other  professional  groups  with 
whom  you  work,  and  to  the  management. 

At  the  health  conference  held  in  Atlantic  City  a year  ago,  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  had  a session  de- 
voted to  industrial  nursing.  Papers  were  given  by  nurses  who  had 
had  long  experience  in  various  types  of  industries. 

One  nurse  stated  that  industry  was  one  of  the  most  highly  special- 
ized fields.  It  selects  all  of  its  personnel  on  a scientific  basis  except 
the  nurse,  seeming  to  forget  that  nursing  is  also  a specialized  pro- 
fession. She  said  that  before  industry  receives  what  it  expects,  it 
must  realize  that  its  nurses  must  be  specially  trained  and  chosen 
for  reasons  of  fitness;  that  industry  must  recognize  the  importance 
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of  providing  opportunity  for  the  nurse  to  increase  her  technical 
knowledge  and  develop  her  social  understanding. 

It  is  equally  essential  that  the  nursing  profession  give  every  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  an  orderly  and  efficient  program  for  the 
preparation  of  industrial  nurses. 

What  the  nurse  can  give  to  industry  depends  first,  upon  industry 
itself,  and  next,  upon  the  nurse’s  experience  for  this  kind  of  social- 
ized nursing. 

To  quote  from  another  paper,  “Probably  in  the  minds  of  many 
people, — a nurse  in  industry  is  visualized  as  sitting  in  a first-aid 
room,  doing  emergency  work.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  least 
important  part  of  her  work  except  in  the  most  hazardous  industries. 
She  further  states  that  the  1926  model  industrial  nurse  must  be  not 
only  an  educated  public  health  nurse,  but  also  everything  from  a 
sanitary  and  safety  engineer  to  a domestic. 

The  very  nature  of  the  work  necessitates  that  it  be  done  on  a 
business  basis  so  that  results  can  be  measured.  When  we  realize 
that  the  economic  loss  from  illness  is  vastly  larger  than  that  from 
accident,  and  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  illness  is  preventable, 
the  responsibility  you  have  in  teaching  hygiene  and  health,  and  in 
observing  the  potential  causes  of  illness  is  tremendous.  I am  sure 
that  you  will  gain  much  from  your  interchange  of  ideas  at  this 
conference.  I welcome  you  to  Harrisburg,  and  assure  you  that  the 
State  Headquarters  of  the  Graduate  Nurses  Association  is  available 
to  you.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  and  we  hope  you  will 
gain  so  much  that  you  will  wish  to  come  again. 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  now  hear  from  a man  who  is  in  daily 

touch  with  the  probelms  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  I am  very 
happy  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Loyal  A.  Shoudy,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  SAFETY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 

By  LOYAL  A.  SHOUDY,  M.  D.,  Chief  Surgeon, 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem 

May  I start  out  by  registering  my  serious  objection  to  calling  the 
plant  hospital  the  first-aid  room.  I know  that  in  two-thirds,  if  not 
in  all  of  your  plant  hospitals  you  do  not  give  first  aid.  You  give 
treatment,  and  I think  the  epithet  “First-aid”  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Let  us  get  over  this  idea  that  you  are  first-aid  nurses.  You  are  not. 
You  are  more  than  that,  you  are  carrying  out  the  treatment  as 
dictated  by  the  heads  of  your  departments  and  the  doctors  in  the 
industry. 
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That  part  of  any  safety  program  in  which  industrial  nursing  is  to  he 
considered  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  of  the  nurse 
employed. 

In  many,  in  fact,  most  industries  where  nurses  are  employed,  safety 
work  is  a secondary  duty  of  the  nurses  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  industry.  Just  how  much  safety  work  the  nurse  will  do  will 
depend  on  her  own  initiative  and  knowledge  of  plant  conditions  and 
on  her  desire  to  help  in  a big  human  conservation  program.  Of 
course  I am  taking  for  granted  that  the  safety  engineer  will  be  a 
man  who  will  welcome  help  from  all  sources. 

The  place  of  the  nurse  in  industry  is  hard  to  define  as  it  must 
needs  vary  with  the  industry.  But  any  nurse  who  confines  her  work 
to  bandaging  cuts  and  making  supplies  is  missing  the  golden  part 
of  her  opportunity. 

No  safety  program  can  be  successfully  carried  on  without  aid  from 
the  medical  department,  and  no  medical  department  can  carry  on 
without  the  nurse. 

Industry  needs  nurses,  but  nurses  of  a certain  type  and  ability. 

The  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  training  of  the  nurse  lias  been 
to  me  most  amusing.  There  are  those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
factory  trained  nurse,  and  seriously  so.  To  me  the  term  nurse  should 
be  restricted  to  those  who  are  graduates  of  a recognized  training 
school,  so  in  my  talk  I am  taking  for  granted  that  we  are  all  con- 
sidering only  graduate  nurses  for  industry. 

The  first  requirement,  then,  is  that  the  nurse  be  a graduate,  but 
this  is  not  all.  From  my  viewpoint  I want  a nurse,  who,  in  addition 
to  her  training,  loves  her  fellowmen,  has  personality,  likes  her  work, — 
for  there  is  no  real  happiness  for  her  without  pleasure  in  her  work. 
There  is  no  place  in  industry  for  the  nurse  who  simply  takes  the 
job  for  the  salary. 

To  be  of  any  value  to  an  industry  the  nurse  should  know  something 
of  the  processes  of  that  industry,  the  more  so  if  she  is  to  help  in 
any  safety  program.  She  should  make  herself  familiar  with  the  less 
obvious  health  and  accident  hazards,  and  with  the  indirect  effects  of 
work  and  methods  on  the  vitality  and  future  health  of  the  workers, 
especially  young  people  and  women,  as  well  as  with  the  hazards  that 
force  themselves  upon  the  attention  by  their  over -recurring  visible 
results.  That’s  safety  work. 

A nurse  who  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  studying  the  industry  will, 
providing  her  records  are  well  kept  and  used,  become  increasingly 
valuable  in  all  her  contacts. 

I recall  hearing  Miss  Swift  of  New  Jersey  at  one  of  our  National 
Safety  Council  meetings,  in  speaking  of  the  nurse  in  industry  say, 
“But  I believe  that  the  great  responsibility  of  the  industrial  nurse, 
who  has  a vision  of  the  broader  aspects  of  her  work,  is  a duty  to  our 
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country,  for  the  best  use  of  her  opportunities  is  the  making  of  good 
American  citizens.  Her  privilege  of  rendering  personal  service  gives 
her  rare  opportunity  to  understand  the  worker  and  puts  this  duty 
squarely  on  her  shoulders.  I consider  her  opportunities  to  be  her 
responsibilities.”  Making  Americans  is  safety. 

There  will  always  be  clashes  of  opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  industrial 
nursing,  because  of  the  varying  work  needed  by  the  different  indus- 
tries. Some  will  include  a visiting  nurse,  others  will  have  one 
nurse  to  care  for  all  work,  others  just  a nurse. 

Just  as  a nurse  should  know  something  of  the  shop  practices,  so 
also  must  she  learn  the  shop  people.  A little  psychology  is  a good 
thing.  To  know  the  habits  of  the  various  races  often  helps  in  solv- 
ing shop  problems.  Many  times  it’s  best  to  treat  the  man  and  not 
the  injury. 

Her  manner  must  proclaim  the  woman  she  is.  I once  spoke  to  a 
nursp  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  nurses,  she  replied, 
“Doctor  that  depends  on  the  nurse,  the  men  go  no  further  than  the 
nurse  permits.”  In  all  our  work  with  all  kinds  of  men  I have  never 
had  a complaint  from  a.  nurse  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  men.  A nurse 
then  must  know  herself  and  develop  with  the  job.  She  must  have 
personality,  be  clean,  well  dressed,  not  a flapper  yet  not  a “dead 
one.”  She  must  be  a woman  who  can  work  with  all  people,  who 
can  cooperate  with  all  other  departments  for  the  good  of  the  work. 
Above  all,  must  she  work  with  the  doctor,  the  safety  and  employ- 
ment men  and  the  foreman  of  the  shops. 

She  must  remember  that  she  was  trained  as  a nurse,  not  as  a 
doctor,  and  no  well-trained  nurse  will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  doctor’s  work. 

She  should  be  adept  in  meeting  certain  emergency  measures,  such 
•as  shock,  hemorrhage,  artificial  respiration,  preparation  for  transpor- 
tation, heat,  exhaustion  and  stroke. 

I realize  that  this  is  a fine  point,  but  she  must  remember  how  far 
she  can  go  in  suggesting  health  matters  to  workers,  such  as  clean 
teeth,  clean  body,  and  keeping  well.  It  requires  tact  to  know  when 
to  stop,  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it.  The  task  of  a plant  nurse 
is  not  small, — her  vision  must  be  so  clear,  her  sympathy  so  great, 
her  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  so  keen,  that  however  great  the 
mass,  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  individual.  It  doesn’t  take  long 
for  the  plant  to  realize  what  kind  of  a person  the  nurse  is,  and  her 
influence  with  workers  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  person 
she  really  is  with  them.  True  of  the  doctor,  true  of  the  nurse. 

I have  visited  many  industrial  clinics,  and  I have  observed  many 
plant  nurses  and  doctors.  I recall  one  clinic  where  the  nurses  lined 
up  alongside  a dressing  table  and  called  “next”  to  the  waiting  work- 
ers. There  were  no  “How-de-do”  or  pleasant  words  passed.  I re- 
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call  another  where  the  supervisor  walked  around  with  a superior  air 
and  forbade  any  nurse  to  speak  to  any  injured  man.  To  me  this  is 
all  wrong.  To  make  the  men  feel  that  your  plant  clinic  is  their  clinic, 
the  place  where  they  are  welcome,  where  they  can  bring  their  troubles 
and  go  away  smiling,  that’s  what  I like.  The  opportunity  of  the 
nurse  for  safety  in  all  lines  comes  when  she  talks  Avith  the  Avorker 
as  she  dresses  his  injuries.  Learns  Iioav  it  happened — sometimes  she 
learns  that  a number  of  men  are  being  injured  in  the  same  manner, 
she  reports  this  and  the  safety  engineer  gets  busy  and  the  fault  is 
corrected.  The  men  may  and  do  drop  information  iioav  and  then  as 
to  Avorking  conditions  and  hazards ; these  she  can  note  and  help  to 
correct.  Again  she  can  keep  a keen  outlook  for  small  things  which 
will  aid  in  the  recovery  of  an  injured  man.  By  talking  with  the 
Avorker  she  can  learn  of  home  conditions  Avhich  may  be  a factor  in 
the  man’s  attitude  toAvard  his  Avork.  She  can  help  to  dispel  from  the 
minds  of  many  injured  Avorkers  the  thought  of  “philomoney”  and 
prevent  a long  train  of  so-called  traumatic  neuroses. 

Dr.  Hawley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  neAv  and 
distinctive  problems  Avhich  present  themselves  to  the  industrial  nurse 
Avhich  have  received  little  attention  in  surgical  teaching. 

There  is  the  problem  of  treating  the  man  and  not  just  his  injured 
limit.  How  often  it  happens  that  treatment  is  limited  to  the  trauma 
and  the  man  allowed  to  think  for  himself,  or  to  have  his  pessimistic 
friends  think  for  him.  The  picture  is  common  of  the  man  Avho  ac- 
quires from  somewhere  or  someone,  usually  a friend,  sometimes  from 
the  nurse  or  the  physician,  the  fixed  idea  that  he  is  crippled  for  life. 
And  Avhen  once  acquired,  this  idea  is  difficult  to  remove. 

Hoav  important  it  is,  then,  in  industrial  surgery,  where  the  surgeon 
is  dealing  Avith  a healthy  man  with  an  active  mind  Avhose  chief  con- 
cern is  to  be  restored  to  full  capacity  for  work,  to  exercise  a little 
psychological  as  well  as  surgical  skill.  The  attitude  of  the  average 
man  quickly  changes  Avlien  the  nature  of  his  injury  and  its  probable 
result  have  been  frankly  explained.  The  early  inoculation  of  an 
optimistic  idea  is  surprisingly  effective  in  warding  off  pessimistic 
attacks.  Many  an  insurance  adjuster  and  compensation  commission- 
er can  testify  to  the  importance  of  this,  and  frequently  wonder  why 
it  is  not  more  universally  recognized  as  part  of  the  treatment. 

As  nurses,  you  can  see  the  importance  of  keeping  the  injured  man 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind.  To  me  there  is  nothing  more  irritating 
than  to  have  the  nurse  or  friends  fill  the  man  full  of  ideas  that  he 
will  forever  be  crippled  and  never  Avork  again.  There  is  enough 
blackness  in  the  Avorld,  What  Ave  need  is  sunshine  and  cheerfulness. 
“Sure  you'll  get  back  to  work,  so  do  this  and  this,  I’ll  help  you  and 
you  help  yourself.”  That's  what’s  needed  of  both  the  nurse  and  doc- 
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lor  and  all  who  are  interested  in  getting  the  man  back  on  the  job. 
the  nurse  can  help  to  create  in  the  injured  man  a desire  to  return  to 
work. 

In  the  small  plant  or  factoid,  the  nurse  can  be  of  great  value  in 
the  safety  organization,  if  trained  and  allowed  to  be  about  the  plant. 
But  every  nurse  is  not  properly  fitted  for  industrial  work.  If  she 
is  the  home  visiting  nurse  as  well,  she  may  pick  up  valuable  informa- 
tion there.  It  requires  tact  to  create  in  the  worker  and  his  family 
a confidence  in  the  nurse  and  in  her  work.  If  she  is  the  hospital 
nurse,  again  are  her  opportunities  great,  to  make  the  man  feel  that 
she  is  running  his  hospital,  that  he  feels  when  he  is  admitted,  “right 
away  I got  friends.” 

lou  know,  whether  industry  admits  it  or  not,  that  safety  is  the 
why f oi“  of  a growing  better  industrial  understanding  between  the 
employer  and  employe.  Safety  soon  found  the  need  for  the  doctor, 
and  the  doctor  couldn’t  get  along  without  the  nurse. 

One  of  the  big  lessons  for  the  nurse  to  master  is  to  work  with 
others,  to  cooperate.  This  problem  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
industry  and  the  extent  of  the  nurses’  duties.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  nurse,  they  must  agree.  The  nurse  must  work  with  the  doctor 
whether  he  is  a full-time  or  a part-time  doctor.  If  she  is  to  do  more 
than  care  for  the  worker  at  work,  if  she  is  to  go  into  the  homes,  then 
a knowledge  of  public  health  nursing  is  of  value. 

Sickness  is  the  cause  of  most  absenteeism.  In  the  work  of  dis- 
covering and  preventing  sickness  the  industrial  nurse  finds  a useful 
function.  In  her  rounds  of  shop  and  factory  she  discovers  the  minor 
ills  and  the  early  signs  of  more  serious  physical  conditions,  long  be- 
fore the  worker  himself  is  cognizant  of  the  impending  trouble.  Hun- 
dreds of  employes  will  {consult  the  plant  clinic  who  would  never 
think  of  consulting  a physician.  She  may  at  times  see  a relationship 
between  the  work  and  the  illness.  Of  all  these  she  makes  note  and 
sees  to  it  that  proper  attention  is  procured. 

i he  nurses’  training  school  does  not  take  into  consideration  in- 
dustrial conditions,  such  as  safety  and  plant  relations.  But  the 
nurse  who  has  a real  desire  to  be  of  service  will  soon  learn  the 
lessons  of  cause  and  effect. 

I know  of  no  finer  tribute  to  pay  to  the  nurse  in  industry  than  to 
say  to  you  that  the  Bethlehem  medical  organization  would  not  be 
what  it  is  today  save  for  the  help  and  good  work  of  the  nurses  em- 
ployed. 

Clinical  attention  and  routine  work  she  brings  with  her,  a broader 
viewpoint  of  human  relations  she  develops.  The  nurse  with  no  kind- 
ly feeling,  with  no  “bigness  of  heart,”  is  not  needed  in  industry. 

Sickness  and  injuries  are  company  liabilities.  The  right  nurse 
with  the  right  surroundings  can  turn  them  to  company  assets,  and 
assets  yon  cannot  measure  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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You  know  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all  men  when  things  go 
wrong,  times  when  they  need  a friend,  when  they  feel  that  they  ‘''just 
must’’  talk  things  over  with  someone ; this  happens  to  you,  it  happens 
to  every  man  or  Avoman  in  the  plant.  Things  break  badly  for  them, 
the  same  as  for  you.  There  are  times  when  a cheerful  word  from 
the  industrial  nurse  means  more  to  the  worker  than  you  can  tell. 

The  glad  to  see  you  treatment  is  great  for  human  ills 
‘Tis  better  than  prescriptions  and  a multitude  of  pills, 

Today  a man  may  grumble,  and  feel  downcast  and  blue. 

The  glad  to  see  you  treatment  will  make  him  smile  anew. 

A man  may  feel  depressed,  resolved  to  quit  the  fight, 

Your  smile  and  ‘glad-to-see-yoir  may  cheer  and  set  him  right. 

The  Chairman:  I am  sure  the  doctor  has  given  you  food  for 

thought.  We  will  uoav  hear  from  the  plant  nurse.  The  subject  will 
be  considered  from  the  vieAA-point  of  the  industrial  nurse  by  Miss 
Emilie  Eaub,  industrial  nurse  of  Dill  and  Collins  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 


INDUSTRIAL  NUBSING  AND  SAFETY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

By  EMILIE  RAUB,  R.  N.,  Dill  and  C-ollins  Company,  Philadelphia. 

I Avant  to  take  you  back  for  a short  time  over  the  history  of  in- 
dustrial nursing,  and  then  show  you  the  nurse  as  1 have  seen  her  in 
a small  plant  of  about  600  employes. 

Industrial  nursing  like  industrial  medicine  has  developed  into  a 
new  specialty  in  the  nursing  field.  About  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
the  work  Avas  started  Avlien  employers  in  greater  number  awakened 
to  a sense  of  their  responsibility  for  the  Avelfare  of  their  Avorkers.  A 
neAV  point  of  view  began  to  permeate  industry,  characterized  by 
greater  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  working  man  by  his  em- 
ployer. Employers  had  begun  to  realize  that  some  form  of  industrial 
welfare  was  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  sick  worker. 

In  1895,  a firm  in  Vermont  employed  a trained  nurse  to  visit  the 
homes  and  to  care  for  sick  and  injured  workers.  Later  a department 
store  in  NeAv  York  City  employed  a nurse  to  visit  and  distribute  the 
funds  of  the  benefit  association.  It  Avas  believed  her  nursing  ex- 
perience would  enable  her  to  do  this  work  Avell,  as  she  could  reduce 
malingering,  but  no  thought  Avas  given  to  her  ability  to  help  in  any 
other  way.  Her  experience  slioAved  the  numerous  ways  in  which  her 
services  might  be  used. 
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In  a study  made  previous  to  1910,  tliere  were  found  to  be  only  66 
firms  employing  graduate  nurses. 

During  the  year  of  the  war,  many  firms  adopted  some  nursing  serv- 
ice, the  Government  being  responsible  for  starting  the  work  in  ship 
yards  and  munition  plants.  Such  departments  were  not  always 
supervised  by  a nurse,  but  by  some  person  giving  first  aid.  The  serv- 
ice was  organized  primarily  to  care  for  the  plant  injuries. 

The  first  Employes’  Compensation  Act  was  passed  in  1911.  Since 
that  time,  the  passage  of  our  own-  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Act  in  1915  and  the  adoption  of  similar  laws  in  most  of  the 
states,  have  brought  forth  a great  growth  in  industrial  medicine 
and  surgery. 

Industrial  medicine  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy  and  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  well  organized  medical  departments,  the  industrial  nurse 
has  made  a real  place  for  herself  in  industry.  And  yet  there  are  no 
fixed  standards  for  the  industrial  nurse.  The  profession  is  trying  to 
meet  the  call  for  trained  workers  with  few  to  respond.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  are  now  offering  courses  to  train  the  nurse  for  industrial 
as  well  as  all  forms  of  public  health  work.  To  outline  the  nurse’s 
part  in  the  scheme,  and  point  out  one  path,  or  lay  down  one  par- 
ticular method  of  procedure  either  for  the  nurse  or  for  the  industry, 
is  practically  an  impossibility,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  two 
with  the  same  needs. 

The  industrial  nurse,  organizing  her  own  department  where  there 
has  been  no  medical  service,  has  no  easy  road  to  travel.  She  gets 
her  training  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and  to  handle  such  a 
situation  she  must  have  had  some  public  health  work.  Her  duties 
are  wide  and  varied,  depending  upon  the  particular  kind  of  medical 
service  which  has  been  visioned  by  her  own  employer.  He  too  prob- 
ably needs  some  education  along  the  line  of  industrial  medicine. 
Many  employers  have  only  the  thought  of  caring  for  injuries,  and 
giving  such  first  aid  as  is  covered  by  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  industrial  nurse  usually  has  an  entrance  to  industry  through 
the  first  aid  department,  but  her  value  to  industry  is  shown  by  apply- 
ing her  services  to  every  phase  of  health  work  among  the  employes. 
Her  daily  routine  consists  of  first  aid  work,  assisting  with  physical 
examinations,  taking  care  of  employes  sent  to  the  rest  room,  calling 
employes  for  re-examination,  visiting  absentees,  making  outside  visits 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  foreman  or  the  employe  himself,  giv- 
ing health  instructions  in  the  home,  health  talks  in  the  plant,  an  1 
arranging  for  hospital  or  clinical  care. 

Seeing  the  great  benefits  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  accident 
prevention,  the  employer  and  the  public  undoubtedly  will  adopt  the 
principles  and  practices  of  sickness  prevention  as  it  perfects  itself 
throughout  the  country. 
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In  my  own  particular  plant,  we  have  no  welfare  director  or  safety 
engineer.  The  medical  department  was  organized  in  November,  1914, 
to  care  for  the  sick  as  well  as  the  injured  worker,  our  department 
functioning  under  the  title  of  Medical  Social  Service.  Later,  in  1915, 
a part-time  physician  was  added  to  the  staff.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
worked  out  very  successfully.  In  1917,  we  inaugurated  physical  ex- 
aminations of  all  newly  employed,  and  the  following  year  made  a 
general  examination  of  all  employes,  old  and  new.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  made  three  complete  physical  examinations  of  the  entire  per- 
sonnel of  the  plant  and  we  hope  to  do  this  every  two  years.  Physical 
defects  are  referred  to  the  nurse,  who  follows  up  and  sees  that  the 
necessary  corrections  are  made  as  advised  by  the  physician.  Home 
visits  are  made,  such  visits  not  covering  bed-side  care,  but  laying 
stress  on  educational  health  work. 

Now,  what  is  the  nurse’s  relation  to  safety?  There  should  be  the 
fullest  cooperation  between  the  safety  and  medical  departments. 
When  an  accident  occurs,  it  is  usually  to  the  nurse,  from  whom  an 
employe  receives  his  first  treatment,  that  he  will  talk  freely.  There 
should  be  a thorough  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  each  accident 
in  which  the  medical  department  must  have  some  part. 

No  industrial  nurse  should  take  up  her  work  without  making  her- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  working  conditions  of  her  plant. 
In  this  present  day,  with  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  carried  on 
for  safety  education,  and  safeguarding  of  machinery,  the  nurse  can 
be  of  great  service  in  teaching  safety.  No  nurse  should  be  satisfied 
to  make  dressings  for  the  slighest  injury  without  knowing  how  and 
where  the  accident  happened.  In  the  larger  plants,  the  foreman,  no 
doubt,  takes  up  this  matter  with  the  safety  director.  In  the  small 
departments  where  there  is  no  safety  director,  the  nurse  must  func- 
tion directly  with  the  safety  committee.  I,  one  time,  heard  a nurse 
say  the  safety  committee  met  in  her  dispensary,  but  she  was  asked  to 
leave  the  room  when  they  held  the  meeting.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  function  with  the  safety  committee,  usually  visiting  the 
place  of  accident  with  a member  of  the  safety  committee. 

Our  medical  department  makes  all  reports  to  the  insurance  carrier, 
has  all  agreements  signed,  pays  all  compensation,  and  so  is  able  to 
follow  each  case  closely.  In  this  way  it  assists  the  employe  to  return 
to  his  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  reduces  lost  time.  As 
a member  of  the  safety  committee,  the  industrial  nurse  carries  on  a 
well  planned  safety  poster  campaign,  and  arranges  for  the  general 
safety  meetings  in  the  plant.  As  a member  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  she  is  able  to  receive  safety  literature,  and  by  attending 
conferences,  benefits  by  the  experience  of  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  industrial  nurse  can  do  valuable  work 
in  promoting  pleasant  industrial  relations,  in  reducing  time  lost 
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through  accident  and  illnesses,  in  minimizing  results  of  accidents  by 
first  aid  and  follow-up  care,  in  shortening  illness  by  cooperation  with 
the  physician,  in  searching  out  causes  for  accidents  and  illnesses, 
and  by  cooperation  with  employers  and  outside  agencies,  so  making 
possible  healthy,  thrifty  home  life,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker. 

What  she  will  not  do  is  this: — She  will  not  practice  medicine,  nor 
encroach  upon  the  field  of  the  physician  ; she  will  not  give  relief  except 
as  a make-shift  in  cases  of  great  need;  she  will  not  be  a detective. 
She  is  useless  in  any  capacity  except  as  she  is  an  interested,  confi- 
dential friend  and  teacher. 

That  she  is  making  good  is  seen  by  the  increasing  demand  for 
nurses  of  her  kind  and  the  statements  of  employers  that  the  money 
for  her  retention  is  well  spent. 

May  the  numbers  and  services  of  industrial  nurses  increase  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Chairman:  From  the  industrial  nurse  we  go  to  the  employer. 

We  will  have  the  subject  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer 
by  Joseph  H.  Jones,  General  Superintendent,  C.  K.  Eagle  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Shamokin. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND 


SAFETY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 


VIEW  OF  THE  EMPLOYER 


By  JOSEPH  H.  JONES,  General  Superintendent, 

C.  K.  Eagle  and  Company,  Inc.,  Shamokin 

Leading  up  to  what  I should  like  to  say  regarding  the  value  of  a 
nurse  in  industry,  permit  me  briefly  to  outline  some  of  the  facts  of 
our  business  that  you  may  be  able  to  visualize  the  scope  of  our  ac- 
tivities, and  the  value  of  our  nurse  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
community. 

We  operate  thirteen  plants  in  central  Pennsylvania,  the  largest 
of  which  is  in  Shamokin,  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  coal  region. 
We  employ  normally  5,300  workers,  70  per  cent  of  whom  are  females. 
Some  years  ago,  realizing  the  value  of  protecting  the  health  of  our 
employes,  and  appreciating  that  we  paid  little  attention  to  accident 
development  in  manufacturing  processes,  we  secured  the  summer 
services  of  Professor  Roger  Evans  of  Dartmouth,  and  Professor 
Joseph  Willits  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  men  visited  plants  through  the  country  where  medical  de- 
partment nursing  and  welfare  work  were  successfully  conducted, 
and  made  a study  of  the  most  complete  plans.  Their  study  involved 
visits  to  the  plants  of  Hart,  Sehafner  & Marx,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
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Company,  The  Norton  Company,  Cloth  Craft,  the  Hood  and  the  Good- 
rich Rubber  Companies,  and  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  In 
every  plan  a place  for  an  industrial  nurse  was  considered  absolutely 
indispensable. 

When  we  speak  of  a.  nurse,  we  naturally  connect  her  with  sickness 
or  a hospital.  To  render  the  maximum  value,  the  selection  of  a 
nurse  is  vitally  important.  Her  experience  should  consist  of  train- 
ing in  a good  general  hospital,  as  well  as  experience  in  public  health 
nursing.  She  should  have  a strong  and  likable  personality,  well-de- 
veloped social  sense,  common  sense,  creative  ability,  vision  and  love 
of  humanity. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  define  the  duties  of  a nurse  in  in- 
dustry. Aside  from  the  daily  routine,  involving  assistance  to  the 
doctor  in  examination  of  employes  returning  to  work  after  illness, 
assisting  in  the  dressing  of  surgical  cases,  administering  to  employes 
sent  to  the  rest  room,  assisting  in  the  examination  of  new  employes, 
she  must  have  the  ability  to  sense  her  duties  as  different  occasions 
arise.  To  her  is  given  the  opportunity  to  make  her  work  so  valuable 
that  she  is  soon  considered  an  important  cog  in  the  Avheel  of  manu- 
facturing machinery,  and,  as  such,  she  must  lie  a part  of  any  plans 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  employes. 

Now  let  us  consider  a hypothetical  case  of  several  female  applicants 
for  employment  to  illustrate  how  the  qualifications  of  a nurse  and 
the  performance  of  her  duties  react  to  the  value  of  industry  and 
humanity. 

In  our  business  the  fundamental  physical  requirements  are  good 
health  and  good  vision.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  applicant  for 
employment  to  be  opposed  to  a physical  examination  as  paternalism. 
But  this  opposition  can  quickly  be  broken  down  if  tactfully  met. 

In  our  plant  applicants  are  referred  to  the  doctor’s  office  where 
they  are  given  a chart  test  for  vision  and  a floss  card  test  for  color 
blindness.  During  the  progress  of  this  test  the  applicant’s  attention 
is  centered  on  the  charts;  the  doctor,  meanwhile,  can  make  a super- 
ficial physical  examination. 

Several  of  the  applicants  are  sent  directly  to  the  departments  to 
which  they  are  to  be  assigned.  Another  applicant  is  sent  to  the  dis- 
pensary, with  a symbol  on  her  employment  card  indicating  to  the 
nurse  the  observations  of  the  doctor.  Tactfully,  the  nurse  engages 
the  applicant  in  conversation  and  points  out  the  conditions  observed 
by  the  doctor ; if  necessary,  gives  her  advice  on  personal  hygiene.  If 
she  is  afflicted  in  any  manner  which  will  not  prevent  employment, 
she  receives  the  attention  of  the  nurse  who  has  her  clerk  start  the 
employe's  medical  record  of  the  treatment  and  the  date  of  follow-up. 

Now  in  this  simple  procedure  what  has  the  nurse  accomplished? 
She  has  saved  an  applicant  who  otherwise  could  not  or  would  not 
have  been  employed,  and  thus  she  has  been  of  economic  value  to  her 
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employer  and  of  considerably  more  value  to  tlie  applicant.  She  has 
probably  prevented  a reduction  of  the  health  average  in  the  plant 
and  protected  other  employes.  She  has  educated  an  emissary  to 
carry  a helpful  message  to  the  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  She  has  developed  a friend  and  confidant  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

One  of  the  newly  employed  workers  cuts  or  scratches  her  finger  or 
hand  with  a reed  hook,  shuttle  or  pair  of  scissors  and  carelessly  ties 
the  wound  with  her  handkerchief,  having  overlooked  her  instructions 
in  the  book  of  information  received  at  the  time  of  employment.  She 
is  very  shortly  noticed  by  the  foreman  or  forelady  and  advised  to  go 
at  once  to  the  dispensary  to  receive  treatment  to  prevent  infection, 
and  obtain  a satisfactory  bandage  which  will  better  enable  her  to 
perform  her  duties.  The  nurse  to  whom  she  goes  has  probably  saved 
a finger,  she  lias  prevented  loss  of  earnings  to  the  operator  and  econ- 
omic loss  to  her  employer.  Meanwhile,  she  is  tactfully  explaining 
the  dangers  of  infection  and  developing  another  emissary  to  carry 
helpful  messages  to  the  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

A third  employe  is  observed  to  be  working  in  a careless,  listless 
manner  and  her  daily  record  shows  a reduction  in  earnings.  An  in- 
quiry determines  that  she  is  suffering  from  a cold  but  is  reluctant 
to  go  to  the  dispensary  for  fear  of  being  sent  home  and  curtailing 
her  earnings.  She  is  accompanied  to  the  dispensary  by  a forelady 
or  floor  worker,  and  the  nurse  discovers  she  is  running  a fever.  The 
doctor  finds  she  is  suffering  from  tonsilitis  and  a severe  cold,  and 
sends  her  home.  The  nurse  has  been  a factor  in  the  prevention  of 
a possible  epidemic  or  at  least  the  prevention  of  a contagious  malady. 
At  home,  with  complete  rest,  the  operator  is  in  a better  position 
to  effect  a recovery  than  by  trying  to  work  and  she  is  not  endanger- 
ing her  associates. 

In  a few  days,  a follow-up  is  made  at  the  home.  This  has  a tend- 
ency to  build  up  the  loyalty  of  the  employe  and  the  good-will  of  the 
family  toward  the  institution.  This  interest  develops  potentialities 
for  employment  of  other  members  of  the  family,  aside  from  enabling 
the  foreman  to  get  a report  of  conditions  in  the  home  which  may 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  operator.  It  also  aids  him  to  determine 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  cover  this  employe’s  machinery  with  an- 
other operator  in  case  her  absence  is  for  a protracted  period. 

Another  employe  is  suffering  from  headache  and  nervousness,  and 
asks  permission  to  go  home.  The  tactful  nurse  to  whom  the  request 
is  made  learns  of  late  hours  and  dissipation.  The  worker  is  given 
a sedative  and  allowed  to  rest.  After  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  she 
is  rested  and  returns  to  her  work.  In  this  instance  the  operator’s 
wages  and  the  mill  production  have  only  been  slightly  influenced, 
and  the  nurse  has  probably  been  a moral  influence  on  the  employe  by 
her  advice  and  sympathy. 
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In  another  instance  the  nurse  visits  the  home  of  an  absentee  re- 
ported to  the  foreman  as  “sick’’,  but  having  made  no  previous  call  to 
the  dispensary.  The  mother  has  no  knowledge  of  the  employe’s  ab- 
sence. It  is  a case  of  truancy.  With  true  mother-love,  the  mother 
makes  excuses  for  the  girl,  and  resents  the  so-called  paternal  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  This  paternalism  is  dissipated  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  employe’s  insurance  agreement,  which  is  an  enlight- 
enment to  the  mother,  and  makes  her  feel  that  the  institution  is  a 
good  place  for  her  daughter,  and  this  has  a bearing  on  the  reduction 
of  lost  time  on  account  of  truancy. 

These  cases  will  illustrate  the  value  of  industrial  nursing  and  its 
influence  both  within  the  industry  and  without.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  I were  asked  to  credit 
our  books  against  the  monetary  expense  of  maintaining  this  service, 
I am  frank  to  state  that  I could  not  do  so.  We  must  realize  that 
the  benefits  are  indirect  and  intangible.  We  must  have  the  vision 
of  human  conservation.  I tvould  not  advise  any  employer  to  go  into 
a comprehensive  plan  of  this  nature  without  being  able  to  stand  an 
initial  outlay  far  in  excess  of  what  can  be  shown  as  a dollar-and- 
cents-credit. 

It  is,  however,  a logical  conclusion  that,  if  you  keep  your  workers 
healthy,  you  have  taken  a forward  step  in  keeping  them  happy. 
Health  and  happiness,  and  love  of  one's  work  result  in  a reduction 
of  time  lost  from  sickness,  accident,  and  truancy,  cause  a decrease 
in  hiring  and  firing,  and  an  increase  in  loyalty  and  efficiency. 

The  Chairman:  We  now  approach  consideration  of  the  question 

of  industrial  nursing  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  safety  director.  The 
work  of  the  safety  director  is  to  see  that  the  industrial  nurses  have 
no  work  to  do.  We  have  on  the  program  this  morning  Major  Ren- 
inger,  Vice  President  for  Local  Councils,  National  Safety  Council, 
and  Special  Bepresentative  of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company. 
Major  Beninger  is  a safety  engineer  of  the  first  rank  and  the  record 
that  has  been  established  in  the  Cement  Councils  is  probably  not 
exceeded  in  any  other  industry.  I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  Major  Beninger. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  SAFETY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  SAFETY  DIRECTOR 

By  HENRY  A.  RENINGER,  Vice  President  for  Local  Councils, 

National  Safety  Council  and  Special  Representative, 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Allentown 

A word  of  explanation  as  to  the  cement  industry.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  cement  plants  do  not  have  large  units  employing  a 
great  number  of  men  at  any  one  plant.  The  average  number  of  em- 
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ployes  for  the  ordinary  sized  mill  would  be  less  than  400.  Cement 
plants  are  usually  located  some  distance  from  cities  and  towns  and 
very  often  are  in  small  communities.  Some  of  our  plants  are  lo- 
cated in  towns  with  no  other  buildings  except  those  belonging  to 
the  Company.  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  district,  while  most  of  the 
plants  are  'close  to  Allentown,  Bethlehem  or  Easton,  some  of  them 
are  from  five  to  ten  miles  distant  from  hospitals.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  health  work  that  we  have  to  do  in  these  communities  that 
yon  do  not  have  to  do  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  there 
are  city,  school,  and  insurance  company  nurses. 

In  accepting  the  commission  to  talk  on  industrial  nursing  and 
safety,  I felt  the  subject  to  be  not  only  interesting  but  of  such  a 
broad  scope  that  I would  have  no  trouble  in  speaking  about  it.  But 
in  looking  over  the  program  and  finding  that  I must  limit  my  re- 
marks to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Safety  Director,  it  became  more  or 
less  difficult  and  I feel  that  by  the  time  the  Medical  Director,  the 
Industrial  Nurse  and  the  Employer  have  expressed  their  viewpoints 
there  is  very  little  left  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  However  if  I do 
express  opinions  that  have  been  voiced  by  the  previous  speakers  it 
can  do  no  harm  for  the  industrial  nurse  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assistants  any  safety  director  can  have.  The  field  is  so  broad  and 
there  is  such  a great  amount  of  work,  constructive  valuable  work, 
to  be  done  that  we  cannot  go  too  far  in  voicing  our  opinions  on  the 
value  of  accident  prevention,  safety  work,  and  industrial  nursing. 

With  the  passing  of  the  first  compensation  act  in  1911,  industry 
began  to  realize  that  accident-prevention  work  was  necessary.  The 
organization  of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  1912  was  the  begin- 
ning of  real  organized  accident-prevention  work  and  this  organiza- 
tion, from  a gathering  of  15  or  18  men,  has  grown  to  one  of  forty- 
five  hundred  members  with  eight  thousand  plants  employing  over 
eight  million  workers, — an  accomplishment  which  ten  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  to  be  impossible. 

In  the  early  years  of  accident-prevention  work  we  felt  that  the 
main  object  was  the  development,  and  the  building  and  placing  of 
mechanical  safeguards.  After  these  guards  were  erected  our  work 
was  thought  to  be  completed.  Years  of  experience  have  shown  us, 
however,  that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  our  work  had  been  accom- 
plished and  there  still  remained  75  per  cent  of  the  work  to  be  carried 
on.  No  matter  how  well  machinery  may  be  guarded  the  human  ele- 
ment has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  record  of  accidents 
shows  that  less  than  five  per  cent  are  due  to  mechanical  defects  or 
unguarded  machinery.  When  the  harmless  wheelbarrow  causes  rup- 
ture or  a broken  leg,  the  hammer  and  chisel  improperly  used  causes 
blindness,  a keg  of  nails  improperly  handled  and  lifted  causes  a 
broken  foot  or  hernia,  we  begin  to  see  that  mechanical  safeguards 
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cannot  accomplish  everything,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
unceasingly  a campaign  of  education  and  of  publicity,  that  our 
efforts  must  begin  when  the  man  registers  for  his  job  and  continue 
on  into  the  first  aid  room  where  he  receives  his  physical  examination 
from  the  physician  and  the  industrial  nurse  and  on  down  to  the 
foreman  who  directs  his  work. 

Safety  must  be  sold  to  management  and  to  employes,  it  must  be 
talked  about  by  the  foreman.  The  bulletin  board  must  be  used 
continuously  with  new  material  giving  information  through  pic- 
tures of  accidents  showing  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  of  do- 
ing work.  There  must  be  competitive  contests  between  departments 
and  in  large  organizations  between  plants;  no  accident  weeks  and 
months,  lectures  and  movies.  Safety  committees  should  go  through 
the  plant  and  handle  the  various  problems  of  inspection  for  mechan- 
ical defects,  fire  hazards  and  fire  prevention,  sanitation,  ventilation, 
lighting  and  general  housekeeping. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  industrial  nurse  plays  a most  important 
part.  The  nurses  we  have  in  our  organization  are  members  of  the 
General  Safety  Committee.  At  some  time  or  other  during  the  year 
they  are  members  of  the  Inspection  Safety  Committee,  in  fact  they 
are  at  all  times  members  of  the  various  committees. 

• The  ideal  industrial  nurse  serves  the  employer,  the  worker,  and 
the  community.  In  the  smaller  plants  where  the  surgeon  is  employed 
only  part  time,  the  nurse  becomes  the  leading  spirit  in  the  plant  pro- 
viding she  is  the  right  type  of  person.  There  is  a large  field  and 
she  has  the  opportunity  for  service  of  real  constructive  character. 
She  has  the  opportunity  to  do  valuable  individual  safety  and  accident- 
prevention  work  through  her  daily  contact  with  the  employes. 

A successful  nurse  can  mingle  with  the  men,  gain  their  confidence 
and  respect  and  have  a great  influence  in  their  conduct  both  in  and 
out  of  the  plant.  From  our  viewpoint  some  of  the  duties  of  the  in- 
dustrial nurse  are  as  follows:  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  hospital 
particularly  in  the  morning  when  the  shifts  are  changed.  At  that 
time  any  of  the  men  from  the  night  shift  or  those  going  on  in  the 
morning  shift  may  be  in  to  consult  her  or  receiVe  dressings  and  nec- 
essary treatments.  She  should  also  be  at  her  station  at  3 o’clock 
when  the  day  shift  is  changing  and  the  early  night  shift  comes  on. 
In  this  way  she  is  able  to  get  in  contact  with  practically  all  of  the 
men.  However,  we  find  in  the  plant  doing  real  accident-prevention 
work  there  is  very  little  work  for  her  to  do  except  to  take  care  of 
and  dress  the  minor  injuries.  By  having  her  there  at  certain  stated 
hours  to  administer  first  aid  and  subsequent  care  under  direction  of 
the  plant  surgeon,  we  minimize  the  results  of  the  accidents  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  infection. 
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infections  are  very  rare  in  plants  where  the  men  have  become  edu- 
cated to  report  their  injuries,  no  matter  how  slight,  and  where  they 
can  receive  skilled  and  prompt  attention.  The  nurse’s  next  duty  is 
in  rendering  service  where  necessary  on  accident  cases — where  the 
men  are  confined  to  their  homes.  This  helps  a great  deal  in  reducing 
the  lost  time.  In  attending  these  cases  the  nurse  has  the  opportunity 
to  sell  the  safety  idea  not  only  to  the  injured  person  but  to  the 
family.  The  nurse  should  keep  a full  and  complete  record  of  all 
accident  cases.  After  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  the  first  aid  room 
she  should  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  homes.  Our  nurse  makes  a 
call  on  the  family  of  every  worker  to  meet  the  mother  and  children, 
to  explain  the  work  she  is  doing  at  the  plant  and  to  let  the  family 
know  that  if  sickness  or  accident  occurs  she  will  be  glad  to  render 
any  service  she  possibly  can.  She  also  explains  this  to  all  of  the 
employes. 

In  a plant  not  previously  having  nursing  service  it  may  take  the 
nurse  some  time  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  employes  and  their 
families.  But  the  right  kind  of  a nurse  can  do  it.  We  have  found 
that  instead  of  the  nurse  having  many  hours  of  idle  time  on  her  hands 
she  is  probably  the  busiest  person  around  the  plant. 

After  the  men  realize  that  she  is  there  to  help  them  and  their 
families,  they  begin  to  drop  in  to  the  hospital,  to  tell  their  stories  • 
of  a sick  wife  or  child  and  ask  her  to  stop  at  their  home  to  see  the 
sick  person.  After  one  or  two  visits  she  has  sold  herself  to  the  wife 
and  mother.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  with  a few  families 
the  word  spreads  and  from  then  on  the  nurse  is  kept  busy.  Sickness, 
worry,  financial  troubles  are  important  factors  that  impair  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  worker  and  cause  accidents.  If  the  employe  coming 
to  work  in  the  morning  knows  that  his  sick  wife  or  child  will  receive 
the  skilled  nursing  care  that  is  needed,  his  mind  will  be  relieved. 
He  can  have  his  thoughts  on  his  job  and  feel  that  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  family.  After 
one  or  two  visits  the  nurse  becomes  friends  of  the  family.  In  the 
case  of  children  she  may  find  a case  of  undernourishment,  bad  teeth, 
infected  tonsils,  or  defective  eyes;  and  through  her  advice  and  sug- 
gestion have  the  doctor  make  an  examination  and  correct  these  de- 
fects. She  will  then  relieve  the  family  of  a great  deal  of  worry. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  nurse  demonstrates  her 
teaching  or  instructions  by  the  use  of  the  facilities  provided  in  the 
home, — in  making  some  member  of  the  household  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  patient  until  the  nurse’s  next  visit.  The  person  on  whom 
this  responsibility  is  placed  is  proud  and  happy  and  good  results  are 
obtained.  The  industrial  nurse’s  work  therefore  is  not  confined  to 
the  injured  employe  but  will  cover  prenatal  obstetrical  and  child 
welfare  problems,  and  instructions  to  the  new  mother  including 
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weighing,  feeding  and  diet.  All  this  makes  the  work  of  great  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  industry  but  to  the  community.  In  some 
localities,  where  there  is  no  public  health  service  or  school  nurses 
and  where  the  majority  of  the  children  are  composed  of  employe’s 
families,  the  nurse  with  the  permission  of  the  school  board  will  do  the 
work  of  the  school  nurse.  Instead  of  the  nurse  being  a hindrance,  a 
detriment  and  a destroyer  of  the  doctor’s  practice,  she  will  help  him 
in  many  ways,  for  the  wise  nurse  will  immediately  suggest  to  the 
families,  when  it  is  necessary,  that  they  consult  a physician  and  then 
she  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  that 
he  may  give.  In  looking  over  the  May  record  of  one  of  our  nurses 
I find  that  she  had  222  visits  which  included  three  confinements, 
several  prenatal  cases,  and  several  cases  of  instruction  and  care  to 
the  mother  besides  the  dressing  of  several  cases  which  had  been  re- 
turned from  hospital  operations. 

All  of  this  work  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  safety  director  be- 
cause it  helps  him  to  sell  not  only  the  idea  of  safety  and  accident 
prevention  to  the  employes,  but  to  sell  the  idea  of  loyalty  and  the 
spirit  of  the  company  and  to  show  the  employes  and  their  families 
that  they  are  not  carrying  on  this  work  from  the  financial  gain  to 
be  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  accidents,  but  from  the  humanitarian 
side  and  that  the  executives  of  the  company  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  employes.  In  the  big  corporations  the  executives 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  or  the  time  to  visit  the  plants  and  get 
in  contact  with  the  employes  as  they  did  in  years  gone  by  when  plants 
were  small.  Therefore,  the  representative  of  the  management  must 
be  the  safety  director  and  even  though  he  visits  the  plants  from  time 
to  time  and  visits  with  the  plant  management,  the  foreman  and 
safety  committees,  he  himself  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  rank 
and  file.  Therefore,  this  work  of  reaching  the  individual  employe 
must  be  done  by  the  foremen  in  their  departments  and  by  file  indus- 
trial nurse. 

I believe  that  the  nurse  who  desires  to  specialize  in  industrial  nurs- 
ing should  have  a fundamental  training  in  nursing  in  a general  hos- 
pital. She  must  have  tact,  poise,  sympathy  and  understanding.  It 
takes  an  unusual  personality  to  come  into  daily  contact  with  men  of 
many  nationalities  and  prejudices  and  of  various  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence and  education.  Of  all  the  nurses  that  I have  spoken  to  about 
this  work  they  all  agree  that  theirs  is  an  absorbing  interesting  work 
and  one  which  brings  great  rewards  and  personal  satisfaction. 

The  evolution  of  the  nurse  from  her  lowly  position  of  drudgery  to 
the  highly  specialized  worker  of  the  present  day  has  carried  in  its 
wake  greater  responsibilities  and  greater  obligations.  She  has  be- 
come a recognized  feature  in  modern  life  and  in  this  work  she  holds 


a unique  place  between  patient  and  doctor,  employe  and  employer 
and  the  community  as  a whole.  There  is  no  greater,  no  nobler  pro- 
fession that  that  of  the  nurse  in  modern  industry. 

The  Chairman:  The  daily  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection 

is  the  safety  and  health  of  the  worker  in  industry.  We  have  accord- 
ingly asked  the  director  of  this  bureau  to  discuss  the  question  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  factory  inspector,  and  I am  happy  to  present  to 
you  Mr.  Cyril  Ainsworth,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of 
this  Department. 


INDUSTRIAL  NUB  SING  AND  SAFETY  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  FACTOKY  INSPECTOR 

By  CYRIL  AINSWORTH,  Director,  Bureau  of  Inspection, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

You  have  been  told  many  things  you  should  do  and  how  you 
should  do  them.  I should  like  to  try  to  tell  you  in  a very  few  words 
how  you  can  help  in  the  general  accident-prevention  work  of  the 
State.  I want  to  give  you  an  impression  of  what  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection  is  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  as  I do  not  think  that 
you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  this  subject  presented  to  you 
quite  as  completely  as  have  some  other  groups  interested  in  the  acci- 
dent-prevention movement.  We  consider  ourselves  as  a large  safety 
organization  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  accident-prevention  work  in  your  particular  plant  and 
in  the  general  reduction  of  accidents  of  the  State  as  any  safety 
man  in  any  individual  plant. 

We  have  a wonderful  opportunity  to  present  to  the  individual  plant 
the  collective  experience  of  the  State  and  that  is  our  chief  function. 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  factory  inspector  is  not  the  chief 
police  officer  of  industry.  He  is  a cooperative  means  of  transferring 
to  individual  plants  the  experience  which  is  gained  by  safety  di- 
rectors in  carrying  on  the  work  in  a particular  plant.  If  the  factory 
inspector  loses  sight  of  that  point  his  work  becomes  of  little  value 
to  the  Department  and  to  the  State.  One  of  the  big  factors  in  reduc- 
ing accidents  is  accident  investigation  work,  and  that  is  where  you 
have  the  closest  contact  with  us.  We  have  found  from  our  ex- 
perience that  we  get  success  in  general  reduction  of  accidents  in  the 
State  through  investigation  of  individual  accidents  rather  than 
through  general  routine  inspection  work.  If  we  can  get  on  the  job 
quickly  after  an  accident  and  get  the  experience  which  that  par- 
ticular plant  has  obtained  as  a result  of  that  accident,  we  are  in 
better  position  to  go  into  the  next  plant  and  tell  the  management 


Avhat  to  look  out  for  than  Ave  should  be  if  we  simply  went  around 
looking  for  this  and  that  Avhich  might  be  in  violation  of  regulations. 
Therefore,  our  relationship  to  you,  especially  those  of  you  avIio  are 
not  connected  with  plants  having  safety  directors  and  Avho  keep  the 
accident  records,  is  very  helpful  to  us.  We  want  to  be  able  to  come 
to  you  and  ask  you  where  you  are  having  most  of  your  accidents, 
in  Avhat  particular  department  you  are  having  most  of  your  acci- 
dents, what  particular  processes  are  causing  these  accidents;  Ave 
want  to  know  this,  not  that  Ave  can  issue  an  order  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies for  violations  of  regulations,  but  in  order  that  we  may 
get  from  you  yoxxr  experience  in  handling  those  accident  cases,  that 
we  may  take  them  around  the  State  and  tell  somebody  else  Avhat  you 
have  been  able  to  do  to  combat  the  things  which  have  caused  the 
accidents.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  industrial  nurse  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  you  are  connected  Avith  plants  having  large 
safety  organizations.  There  our  principal  contact  would  be  with 
the  safety  director,  but  even  in  those  cases  there  is  a place  where 
we  Avill  be  able  to  use  all  the  information  you  may  have. 

The  Department  in  the  past  year  has  started  out  on  a new  tack. 
Until  several  months  ago  Ave  simply  had  regulations  Avhich  were 
mandatory  upon  industry  for  compliance.  But  recently  we  have  de- 
veloped Axdiat  we  call  safe-practice  recommendations.  We  were  just 
about  ready  to  distribute  these  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
State  in  order  that  you  might  hand  them  to  employes,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  State  printery  has  burned  and  the  distribution  has  been 
delayed. 

These  safe-practice  pamphlets  contain  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment to  individual  employes  to  help  them  in  their  daily  contacts 
in  the  plant,  that  they  may  not  be  injured.  In  making  accident  in- 
vestigations we  often  find  that  an  employe  has  been  injured  not  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  a mechanical  safeguard  but  because  of  shortcom- 
ings of  his  oavu  ; and  the  Department,  through  its  study  of  safe  prac- 
tices, is  in  a position  to  go  to  that  employe  and  point  out  to  him 
the  thing  that  he  is  doing  wrong  from  a general  safe-practice  point  of 
view  and  thereby  help  him  to  keep  from  having  a recxxrrence  of  the 
accident  and  also  prevent  another  employe  from  having  a similar 
accident. 

In  such  cases  nurses  Avho  come  in  direct  contact  with  an  individual 
employe,  and  knoAV  what  his  shortcomings  are,  can  give  us  very  valu- 
able information  so  that  Ave  can  go  to  that  employe  and  set  him 
straight  along  safe-practice  lines. 

In  summing  up,  therefore,  the  two  points  that  should  be  empha- 
sized as  constituting  the  relationship  betAveen  the  factory  inspector 
and  the  industrial  nurse  are  first,  the  information  regarding  safe 
practice  methods  of  individual  employes  that  the  industrial  nurse 
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can  give  the  inspector  through  her  close  contact  with  the  injured 
employe,  and  second,  the  transmission  of  information  regarding  gen- 
eral industrial  conditions  which  she  has  gained  from  accident  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Chairman:  We  now  approach  a feature  of  the  program  which 

should  be  of  considerable  benefit  this  morning,  that  is  the  discussion 
led  by  Dr.  Mcllvain,  Employment  Service  Manager  of  the  E.  G.  Budd 
Manufacturing  Company.  Dr.  Mcllvain  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  industrial  nursing.  I am  sure  this  discussion  will 
prove  to  be  very  valuable.  I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Dr.  Mcllvain. 

Dr.  McIlvain:  I hope  that  we  can  summarize  these  very  fine  ad- 

dresses and  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  them. 

I want  to  congratulate  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  on 
bringing  this  group  together.  I have  heard  lots  of  talk  at  industrial 
medical  meetings,  but  I don’t  think  that  I have  ever  carried  away 
with  me  as  many  definite  impressions  from  any  of  them  as  I have 
received  here  this  morning.  There  is  a reason  for  this.  Tlie  person 
who  planned  this  program  selected  a very  representative  group:  a 

medical  director,  who  is  nationally  known  and  probably  doing  more 
work  than  any  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  an  industrial  nurse,  who 
dates  her  experience  from  1914;  a safety  director,  who  is  nationally 
known  and  is  active  in  the  great  cement  industry;  a representative 
employer;  and  a representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 

As  Mr.  Ainsworth  says,  many  groups  have  been  brought  together 
by  the  State  but  never  before  the  industrial  nurses.  That  has  now 
come  to  an  end.  This  twig  of  the  medical  profession  has  grown  to 
a mighty  branch.  Industrial  nurses  are  demonstrating  what  they 
were  originally  taught  in  training  school;  they  are  carrying  the 
discipline  of  this  tireless  toiling,  and  conscientious  effort  into  in- 
dustry. 

The  speakers  have  told  us  some  of  the  qualifications  of  industrial 
nurses.  They  are  many.  I don’t  believe  -there  is  any  single  indi- 
vidual who  could  set  down  in  1 (lack  and  white  all  the  qualifications 
of  an  industrial  nurse.  Another  speaker  has  told  us  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  nurses’  duties  and  the  doctors’  duties.  He 
said,  “Do  what  you  are  taught  to  do  in  a hospital.”  The  duties, 
of  course,  would  vary  in  the  particular  industry  in  which  you  are 
working, — the  size  of  the  industry  and  the  location.  The  speakers 
brought  out  that  you  should  know  the  nationalities  of  the  employes. 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  you  should  know  the  shop,  not  only 
the  shop  that  you  are  employed  in  but  others  in  industry  from 
which  you  are  liable  to  have  to  treat  employes.  Sometimes  employes 
come  from  an  industry  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  one  in  which 


you  are  employed,  therefore  a knowledge  of  other  industries  besides 
your  own  is  highly  important.  Also,  know  your  co-worker, — your 
foreman.  Use  diplomacy,  tact,  and  make  careful  contacts.  Then 
we  come  along  to  the  possession  of  a knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
accidents.  It  was  said  that  we  should  first  treat  the  injury  and 
then  inquire  and  investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

All  the  addresses  were  so  logical,  and  so  plain  that  we  cannot 
help  carrying  away  everything  that  is  good. 

I understand  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  to  have  a gen- 
eral discussion.  Let  us  take  a subject,  talk  about  it,  clean  it  up, 
and  avoid  unprofitable  controversy. 

Dr.  Shoudy:  I want  again  to  impress  on  those  present  the  first 

point  I made  and  if  you  agree  with  me  I want  you  to  help  me  to 
wipe  out  of  industry  this  talk  about  “first  aid.”  In  your  plant  clinic, 
in  your  plant  dispensary,  surgical  and  medical,  just  get  away  from 
that  phrase  “first  aid.”  It  is  misleading.  We  have  only  graduate 
nurses  at  the  Bethlehem  Company.  Get  away  from  that  word  “first 
aid.”  Help  us  to  wipe  that  out,  will  you? 

Mr.  Auel:  There  is  a point  that  is  still  puzzling  me  that  has 

not  been  fully  covered  in  the  discussion  this  morning.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  you  have  a small  plant  where  the  employer  knows  his 
men  and  is  versed  in  first  aid.  In  the  event  of  an  accident  he  treats 
the  man,  but  where  there  are  too  many  men  for  the  employer  him- 
self to  do  that  work,  he  finds  it  necessry  to  detail  a first  aid  man 
and  that  first  aid  man  gives  first  aid  treatment.  Now,  let  us  take 
a still  lai’ger  plant  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a doctor  on  part 
time  or  a nurse  full  time,  and  the  nurse  takes  on  those  duties.  Is 
work  so  thoroughly  standardized  throughout  this  country,  as  Dr. 
Shoudy  indicated,  that  each  one  of  those  individuals,  the  employer, 
the  first  aid  man,  or  the  nurse,  knows  where  to  leave  off  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  first  aid  treatment?  In  Massachusetts  there  was  a 
nurse  who  handled  an  accident.  It  was  admitted  that  no  doctor 
could  have  handled  the  case  to  a successful  conclusion  better  than 
she,  yet  the  employer  was  fined  because  the  doctor  did  not  do  the 
work  the  nurse  had  done.  At  the  time  it  created  some  little  furore 
in  this  State,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  intimated 
that  it  would  have  to  proceed  against  an  employer  who  did  likewise. 
In  the  opinion  of  our  medical  director  that  action  in  Massachusetts, 
followed  as  it  was  by  more  or  less  of  a similar  furore  in  other  states, 
has  done  more  to  discourage  the  employment  of  industrial  nurses 
than  any  other  one  thing.  So,  I would  like  to  have  somebody  tell 
me,  a layman,  where  the  first  aid  man  or  the  industrial  nurse  leaves 
off  and  the  doctor  begins,  because  every  little  scratch,  no  matter  how 
trivial  in  the  beginning,  may  become  serious. 

Dr.  McIlvain:  I am  very  much  inclined  to  answer  Mr.  Auel,  by 

asking  which  was  the  first,  the  egg  or  the  hen?  I think  we  would 
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get  our  answer  about  as  quickly,  but  there  is,  I believe,  no  specific 
legislation  on  that  question  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jones:  Dr.  Mcllvain,  as  a layman,  I am  not  familiar  with  tlie 

ethics  of  the  medical  profession.  We  have  a certain  number  of  men 
who  are  trained  as  first  aid  men  to  take  care  of  minor  scratches, 
or  minor  accidents.  We  try  to  have  enough  men  trained  that  they 
can  use  artificial  respiration,  if  that  be  necessary,  or  stop  hemor- 
rhages, but  at  the  same  time,  if  a man  is  injured  he  gets  a treatment 
and  a dressing  by  the  first  aid  man.  If  the  accident  happens  at  9 
o’clock  at  11  when  the  doctor  arrives  that  man  comes  up  for  special 
examination.  That  is  one  thing  we  insist  upon, — that  the  doctor 
see  every  injury,  no  matter  how  slight.  Where  we  have  a nurse  she 
rather  than  the  first  aid  man  takes  care  of  all  that,  and  tells  the 
man  to  come  back  so  that  the  doctor  can  see  him  and  advise  what 
treatment  to  give.  Before  the  man  is  discharged  she  has  him  come 
up  for  the  doctor  to  look  at  him.  Where  you  can  draw  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  first  aid  man,  the  nurse,  and  the  doctor  I do 
not  know. 

There  have  been  cases  where  nurses  exceeded  their  rights,  although 
I can  mention  a case  where  I begged  a nurse  to  give  a man  a 
hypodermic  injection.  It  was  a serious  accident.  The  man  was 
suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned  and  we  could  not  find  a doctor. 
We  tried  to  get  nine  doctors  and  couldn’t  find  any,  and  she  would 
not  relieve  the  man  with  a hypodermic,  he  had  to  wait.  When  the 
doctor  came,  he  did  give  it,  and  I tried  to  find  out  why  the  nurse 
would  not  do  it.  She  said  her  definite  instructions  were  under  no 
condition  to  give  a hypodermic  injection.  The  needle  and  everything 
necessary  were  right  there  in  the  hospital,  but  she  refused  to  use 
them.  That  man  suffered  until  the  doctor  came,  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  she  could  have  relieved  him  of  all  that  suffering.  Now,  was  she 
right  or  wrong?  In  my  mind  she  was  absolutely  wrong  in  a case 
like  that. 

Dr.  Shoudy:  She  was  100  per  cent  right,  because  if  she  had  given 

it  she  would  have  laid  herself  open  to  criminal  prosecution. 

Mr.  Jones:  She  may  have  been  liable.  She  would  lay  herself 

open  to  criminal  prosecution  probably,  but  it  is  just  one  of  those 
things  where  you  can’t  lay  down  a fast  rule,  and  where  a nurse 
should  use  her  own  judgment  at  certain  times.  I don’t  know  where 
the  dividing  line  is  any  more  than  Mr.  Auel,  but  I would  like  to 
know.  It  seems  to  me  nurses  must  do  something  when  an  emergency 
arises  whether  right  or  wrong,  or  in  accordance  with  the  ethics  of  the 
nurse  or  the  medical  profession.  That  is  a layman’s  point  of  view. 

Miss  Entriicen  : Mr.  Chairman  a nurse  knows  pretty  well  where 

the  border  line  lies.  I think,  despite  anything  that  may  be  said 
either  by  the  doctor  or  the  nurse  in  reference  to  their  professions, 
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down  dee])  in  the  heart  of  every  nurse  and  every  doctor  is  the  thought 
of  the  patient,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  guides  us.  We  have  to 
remember  the  patient  and  I think  that  the  nurse  should  not  be 
handicapped  because  she  is  a nurse.  Her  training  should  be  an  as- 
set to  her  and  not  a handicap,  and  I know  that  every  doctor  I have 
ever  worked  with  felt  that  way.  She  must  be  exceedingly  careful, 
of  course,  not  to  transcend  her  responsibilities,  but  both  professions . 
must  consider  the  patient,  and  they  do. 

Miss  Weder:  I have  found  it  advisable,  situated  on  the  top  of  a 

hill  where  I cannot  get  a doctor  sometimes  for  an  hour,  to  have  a 
standing,  written  order  from  the  doctor  to  do  certain  things  in  cases 
of  emergency. 

Dr.  McConnell:  The  subject  of  first  aid  will  always  start  a 

discussion,  sometimes  an  argument.  I was  at  one  time  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  positively  harmful  to  do  first  aid  work.  Since  my  ex- 
perience in  small  plants,  and  later  in  larger  plants,  I still  believe 
that  it  is  harmful  to  place  first  aid  cabinets  in  different  sections  of 
the  plant  without  instructing  people  how  to  use  them.  At  first  our 
first  aid  cabinets  were  too  elaborate.  We  should  confine  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  aid  cabinets  to  sterile  gauze  and  perhaps  a bandage 
or  so ; and  the  foreman,  or  those  designated  to  give  first  aid,  should 
be  instructed  how  to  apply  a sterile  piece  of  gauze  and  a bandage 
or  how  to  check  a hemorrhage,  because  after  all,  the  first  aid  work 
is  the  treatment  of  the  patient  from  the  time  of  the  injury  until  he 
reaches  the  doctor. 

That  is  as  far  as  first  aid  work  should  go.  I do  not  believe  the 
first  aid  man  should  do  the  dressing  except  under  the  instructions 
of  a doctor,  but  if  we  use  first  aid  treatment  under  supervision,  and 
particularly  if  the  foreman  is  instructed  how  to  give  simple  first  aid 
treatment,  it  is  of  considerable  benefit. 

Dr.  McIlvain:  I have  nothing  further  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Is  there  anything  else?  There  must  be  something  in  your  minds 
which  you  would  like  to  talk  about  except  whether  you  have  a right 
to  do  this  or  have  a right  to  do  that.  How  many  of  you  get  out  in 
the  shop?  How  many  of  you  know  anything  about  what  kinds  of 
machines  are  around  the  shops  and  what  kind  of  shop  conditions 
there  are?  nave  you  ever  seen  the  State  inspector?  Did  he  ever 
stop  to  see  you?  If  he  didn’t,  I wonder  why  he  didn’t,  will  some- 
body tell?  You  ought 'to  try  to  get  to  see  him  yourself  sometimes. 
Have  a little  talk  with  him,  it  will  do  him  good  and  you  too. 

Major  Eeninger:  How  many  are  members  of  the  Safety  Com- 

mittee ? 

Dr.  McIlvain:  Major  Eeninger  would  like  to  know  how  many 

here  are  members  of  safety  committees  in  their  own  shops  and  in 
their  own  places  of  employment.  How  many  are  active  members 
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and  attend  the  meetings  in  their  own  places  of  employment?  About 
one-quarter. 

Major  Reninger:  That  is  the  thing  I am  trying  to  bring  out. 

The  plant  is  losing  a good  bit  by  not  having  you  nurses  on  the 
safety  committee. 

Dr.  McIlvain:  Dr.  Wright  will  you  enter  this  discussion? 

Dr.  Wright:  Frankly  I do  not  think  it  is  the  nurse's  business 

to  participate  very  deeply  in  the  safety  movement  of  the  plant. 

Dr.  McIlvain:  Not  very  deeply,  Dr.  Wright.  They  should  not 

be  too  much  in  it  because  they  are  not  mechanics,  but  they  should 
be  in  it  because  they  can  throw  many  side  lights  on  how  an  accident 
occurs.  There  are  many  patients  who  will  tell  the  nurse  some  little 
thing  that  happened  that  the  safety  man  or  doctor  or  no  one  else 
would  ever  find  out.  We  get  a great  deal  of  very  valuable  informa- 
tion from  our  nurses.  I do  not  mean  tales  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  side  lights  as  to  the  cause  of  accident. 

Mr.  Auel:  I do  not  want  to  interrupt  again,  but  I must  take 

exception  to  this  extent:  I do  not  want  it  to  go  forth  as  the  con- 

sensus of  this  meeting  that  nurses  should  invariably  attend  safety 
committee  meetings.  I ask  you  how  nurses  could  attend  thirty  to 
sixty  meetings  a month  and  still  do  their  own  job?  I think  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  the  information  that  the  nurse  may  have 
can  be  given  to  their  safety  committees.  Probably  the  accident  re- 
port or  the  investigation  by  the  safety  director  covers  the  point.  1 
should  hate  to  see  put  on  the  record  that  a nurse  should  invariably 
attend  the  safety  committee  meetings.  I do  not  agree  with  it. 

Dr.  McIlvain:  All  these  things  have  to  be  takgn  up  individually. 

It  varies  according  to  the  plant.  In  a plant  like  Mr.  Auel’s,"  I 
would  be  inclined  to  agree  that  the  report  the  nurse  has  to  make 
could  be  made  through  the  proper  channels  and  not  necessarily  by 
her  as  an  active  member  of  a safety  committee. 

Miss  Winton:  I want  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  if  the  recommendations 

of  their  physician  are  referred  to  the  family  physician  or  are  they 
treated  and  followed  up  by  the  plant  physician? 

Mr.  Jones:  In  our  plant  we  refer  the  patient  to  his  own  physi- 

cian, but  a clerk  starts  a follow-up  record  on  our  own  doctor’s  recom- 
mendations, and  later  the  employe  is  asked  to  come  to  the  dispen- 
sary to  check  up  on  our  own  doctor’s  recommendation. 

Major  Reninger:  There  is  one  thing  I should  like  to  bring  out. 

Some  of  you  nurses  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  any 
of  the  Nursing  Sections  of  the  National  Safety  Council’s  Congresses. 
Any  of  you  who  can  possibly  do  so  will  find  it  most  valuable  to  at- 
tend the  National  Safety  Congress  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
September  16th  to  30th.  The  program  covers  all  the  subjects  in 
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connection  with  safety,  nursing,  and  industrial  surgery.  I feel 
that  it  would  be  most  worth  while  for  you  to  try  to  persuade  your 
firm  to  send  you  to  the  congress. 

The  Chairman:  In  closing,  I want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 

the  Department  to  the  distinguished  speakers  who  have  addressed  us 
this  morning.  I have  enjoyed  the  talks  very  much  myself  and  I am 
sure  that  they  have  been  very  interesting  to  you.  I also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  upon  the  splendid  work  it  has  done  in  bringing  about  this 
conference.  I am  sure  that  you  ivill  all  go  back  to  your  positions 
with  the  feeling  that  you  are  better  equipped  than  you  were  when  you 
came  here  this  morning,  at  least,  that  is  our  most  earnest  hope. 

Adjourned  until  2:30  o’clock  P.  M. 


LUNCHEON  MEETING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
PENN-H ARRIS  HOTEL 
12:30  P.  M. 

Chairman:  Alice  M.  O'Halloran,  R.  N.,  Bureau  of  Nursing,  De- 

partment of  Health. 

The  Chairman:  We  heard  this  morning  that  the  industrial  nurse 

should  have  many  accomplishments  and  that  her  training  especially 
needed  consideration.  This  noon  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Miss  Wilhelmina  A.  Carver  on  just  what  training  the  industrial 
nurse  should  have. 


THE  TRAINING 


OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  IN  RELATION 


TO  HER  EMPLOYER 


By  WILHELMINA  A.  CARVER,  R.  N.,  American  Pulley  Company,  Philadelphia 

The  relationship  of  an  industrial  nurse  to  her  employer  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  industry  in  which  she  is  employed.  In  many 
large  plants  she  is  strictly  a surgical  dispensary  nurse  and  does  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  become  as  well  acquainted 
with  her  employer’s  policies  as  a nurse  in  a small  plant. 

My  experience  has  been  in  a small  steel  industry.  We  have  ap- 
proximately 400  employes,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  with  us 
at  least  five  years  and  many  as  long  as  twenty-five.  An  employer 
in  a plant  of  this  size  will  recognize  in  his  organization  “a  large 
family.”  Many  of  the  personal  affairs  of  his  employes  will  reach 
his  ears  directly  or  indirectly.  To  be  fair  in  his  judgment  he  must 
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have  a clear  picture  of  the  personal  and  home  life  of  his  employes. 
Just  as  he  realizes  that  there  must  be  an  engineering  or  a bookkeep- 
ing department  to  make  up  an  efficient  organization,  so  will  he  real- 
ize that  there  must  be  a department  to  handle  the  health  and  social 
side  of  the  individuals. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  more  and  more  employers  are  asking  for 
a socially  as  well  as  a professionally  trained  nurse.  A nurse  in  this 
capacity  must  act  as  an  intermediary  betweeen  the  employer  and 
his  employes.  She  must  impress  her  employer  with  her  ability  to 
talk  with  the  employes,  and  to  visit  into  their  homes  and  establish 
a spirit  of  goodwill  and  a willingness  to  aid  in  any  of  the  problems 
that  are  before  them.  She  must  give  to  the  family  the  knowledge 
that  the  employer  is  interested  in  them.  The  employer  knows  that 
this  interest  will  form  a tighter  bond  of  loyalty  between  his  employes 
and  himself.  She  must  give  her  employer  a clear  view  of  conditions 
as  she  sees  them.  This  he  has  a right  to  expect  as  he  cannot  make 
a personal  survey  of  every  situation.  She  must  feel  free  to  talk  over 
her  work  with  him,  as  reports  are  of  little  value  when  the  day’s  duties 
are  made  up  of  so  many  intangible  jobs. 

The  actual  nursing  study  of  a nurse  employed  in  a small  industry 
requires  very  little  of  her  time,  as  the  accidents  are  few  and  usually 
of  a minor  type. 

She  must  make  her  own  job.  She  must  not  be  afraid  to  deviate 
from  the  so-called  professional  role.  She  must  be  interested  in  all 
questions  and  willing  to  do  her  best  to  help  in  any  difficulty  which 
may  arise.  In  this  way  she  will  form  a relationship  which  will  be 
very  valuable  to  her  employer,  and  she  will  find  that  as  different 
questions  arise,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  department  to 
handle  them,  he  will  naturally  turn  to  her,  assured  that  she  will  give 
each  question  her  best  consideration. 

A nurse,  who  will  day  after  day  dress  an  injured  finger  without 
showing  any  interest  in  the  individual  to  whom  that  finger  belongs, 
is  not  doing  a good  job  for  her  employer.  She  is  lying  down  on  the 
job.  If  she  shows  an  interest  in  her  patient,  as  an  individual,  she 
will  gain  his  confidence  and  learn  that  his  wife  is  ill,  or  that  his 
children  need  their  tonsils  removed,  and  that  this  is  worrying  him 
so  that  he  cannot  do  his  best  work.  By  visits  to  the  homes  these 
cares  can  be  directed  into  the  right  channels  and  a healthier,  happier 
atmosphere  created. 

If  an  industrial  nurse  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  an  employer 
who  does  not  see  the  value  of  a close  friendly  contact  between  his 
organization  and  the  individual’s  family,  it  is  her  job  to  sell  him  the 
idea  and  make  him  realize  the  importance  and  the  value  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  We  know  what  the  “Lady  of  the  Lamp”  accom- 

plished by  cooperation  with  others.  We  have  with  us  today  another 
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“Lady  of  the  Lamp,”  Miss  Huggler,  of  the  Mlco  Lamp  Works,  who 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  1927  view  of  working  Avith  others. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  IN  HER  RELA- 
TION TO  HER  CO  WORKERS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

By  BESSE  GERTRUDE  HUGGLER,  Nilco  Lamp  Works,.  St.  Marys 

An  industrial  nurse  must  have  a healthy,  vigorous  body,  an  under- 
standing mind,  and  an  adaptable  disposition.  A co-worker  needs  a 
friend  who  holds  his  confidence  aud  is  able  to  interpret  to  him  the 
good  will  of  his  employer. 

A nurse  will  learn  much  from  her  associates  or  co-workers.  It  is 
true  that  they  may  also  learn  from  her,  but  her  popularity  will  not 
suffer  by  suppressing  in  her  dealings  with  her  co-workers  her  desire 
to  teach.  She  will  best  obtain  their  liking  respect  and  cooperation 
by  showing  plainly  that  she  has  no  wish  to  do  their  work  nor  to 
show  them  how  to  do  it;  that  she  is  a nurse  first  and  that  if  she 
attempts  other  work  it  is  only  because  at  the  time  there  is  no  one 
else  better  fitted  to  carry  it  through. 

Co-workers  who  find  their  story  intelligently  received  by  the  nurse, 
have  confidence  in  her  and  speak  willingly  to  her  about  conditions 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  a doctor’s  attention  so 
soon.  The  nurse  in  her  daily  contact  with  her  co-workers  has  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  observe  those  in  need  of  medical  care  and 
can  usually  persuade  them  to  see  a doctor.  The  industrial  nurse 
cannot  reach  her  full  usefulness  without  the  cooperation  of  every 
person  in  the  plant,  but  if  this  ideal  is  not  attained  at  once  she  must 
neither  grow  discouraged  nor  abandon  her  efforts. 

It  will  never  help  matters  to  take  sides  in  any  labor  disturbance 
or  in  any  disagreement  between  various  factions  in  the  organization. 
The  nurse  should  not  discuss  such  subjects  and  should  keep  her  per- 
sonal opinions  to  herself.  Her  duty  is  to  serve  both  sides  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  Loyalty  to  her  employer  and  to  her  co-workers 
may  require  her  to  interpret  one  to  the  other  but  she  should  be 
neutral  although  helpful  in  promoting  peace  and  good  feeling.  Where 
the  nurse  does  not  feel  real  loyalty  to  her  employer,  she  will  surely 
be  more  useful  in  some  other  field  or  effort. 

Even  more  important  than  gaining  cooperation  is  giving  it.  To 
be  able  to  cooperate  we  must  see  things  through  the  eyes  of  others. 
We  must  gain  an  insight  into  the  character  of  people,  their  early 
environment,  their  habits  and  superstitions,  their  present  surround- 
ings, their  abilities  and  opportunities,  their  interests,  hopes,  and  am- 
bitions. 
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The  Chairman:  Miss  Carr,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Women 

and  Children,  will  give  us  some  of  her  ideas  regarding  the  nurses’ 
contribution  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  physical  equipment  in  the 
plant. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  IN  HER  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  PLANT 

By  CHARLOTTE  E.  CARR,  Director,  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

I shall  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  industrial  nursing  is  not  hounded 
by  the  four  Avails  of  the  clinic,  that  in  as  far  as  nursing  service 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  work  force  such 
service  must  include  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  force  operates.  But  with  the  development  of  factory 
engineering  making  adequate  lighting  the  subject  for  expert  experi- 
mentation, fresh  air  a specialized  study  of  ventilating  systems,  and 
even  chairs  a question  of  research  into  posture  and  fatigue,  the  in- 
dustrial nurse  is  quite  likely  to  feel  herself  beyond  her  depths  in  a 
study  of  healthful  physical  equipment  for  the  workers  and  to  retire 
to  her  clinic  where  at  least  the  vocabulary  of  the  medical  specialists 
is  familiar  to  her. 

While  experts  are  working  out  the  most  scientific  Avay  to  meet  the 
problems  of  ventilation,  lighting,  sanitation  and  posture,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know,  however,  that  the  rule  of  common  sense  can  still 
get  us  pretty  far.  It  does  not  take  a specialist  on  ventilation  to 
knoAv  that  a thermometer  in  the  work  room  is  a practical  Avay  of 
settling  disputes  as  to  Avhether  the  room  is  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
While  lighting  is  a subject  for  specialized  study,  our  common  sense 
can  tell  us  of  the  eye  strain  which  results  from  Avorking  in  a room 
with  unshaded,  glaring,  electric  light  bulbs  in  the  direct  line  of 
vision. 

To  my  mind  the  most  Avorthv  job  which  the  industrial  nurse  can 
assume  is  that  of  head  janitress, — perhaps  not  head  janitress  in  name, 
but  head  janitress  in  fact.  We  would  not  ask  that  the  Avork  room 
have  the  immaculate  appearance  one  almost  invariably  finds  in  the 
clinic,  but  Ave  Avould  expect  that  any  establishment  far  sighted  enough 
to  employ  an  industrial  nurse  Avill  be  open  minded  to  the  suggestions 
of  that  nurse  regarding  the  maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  plant.  The  mere  knoAvledge  that  the  nurse  in  her  immaculate 
uniform  Avill  daily  inspect  the  toilets  and  dressing  rooms  in  the 
establishment,  will  in  itself  instil  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
employes  to  help  keep  these  places  in  better  condition. 
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Probably  the  most  effective  health  measure  which  can  be  insti- 
gated in  plants,  particularly  where  women  are  employed,  is  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  seating  facilities  for  the  employes.  Are  the  nurses 
giving  as  much  consideration  as  they  might  to  whether  or  not  girls 
who  are  icoming  to  their  clinic  for  treatment  are  employed  on  opera- 
tions at  which  they  stand  the  major  part  of  the  day,  but  operations 
which  with  a little  thought  could  be  made  seated  operations?  And 
do  the  nurses  give  enough  consideration  to  what  is  used  as  a seat? 
Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  the  round  backless  stools  which  are  so 
frequently  found  in  industrial  plants,  or  cannot  the  nurse  play  her 
part  in  instilling  the  idea  that  new  seating  equipment,  at  least,  shall 
be  composed  of  chairs  with  adjustable  backs,  with  seats  which  are 
wide  enough  for  comfort  and  adjustable  as  to  height. 

My  work  takes  me  regularly  into  factories.  I am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  strides  that  are  being  made  toward  expert  fac- 
tory management,  factory  management  which  considers  not  only  the 
mechanical  equipment  but  the  human  element  in  the  plant.  To  me 
the  outstanding  lack  in  our  plants  at  the  present  time  is  one  which 
the  industrial  nurse  by  training  and  by  temperament  is  best  able  to 
supply, — that  of  common  sense  housekeeping,  of  making  the  plant  a 
more  pleasant  place  in  which  to  work,  cleaner,  lighter,  more  com 
fortable.  I am  daily  concerned  and  depressed  by  the  amount  of 
expensive  equipment  which  I have  seen  installed  by  the  employer  for 
the  comfort  of  the  worker  and  then  never  cared  for  and  so  allowed 
to  become  useless.  Expensive  plumbing  ruined,  elaborate  lighting 
systems  ineffective  because  the  shades  or  bulbs  have  never  been 
dusted,  posture  chairs  purchased  at  considerable  expense  and  then 
not  regulated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers  who  are  using  them. 
Any  one  of  these  items  the  nurse  could  check  up  on  her  daily  in- 
ventory of  the  physical  equipment  in  the  plant.  The  accumulative 
value  of  such  careful  surveys  of  the  plant  would  be  very  great,  and 
inevitably  would  be  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  management 
as  Avell  as  by  the  workers. 

The  Chairman:  In  any  plant,  efficiency  frequently  depends  on 

the  things  that  are  happening  at  home.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
a greater  effect,  or  at  least  a more  far-reaching  effect,  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  mother.  Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  will  give  us  some  interesting  facts  relating  to 
“Mother.” 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  IN  HER  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  MOTHER  IN  THE  HOME 

By  MARY  RIGGS  NOBLE,  M.  D.,  Chief,  Pre-school  Division, 
Department  of  Health 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  what  I have  to  say  can  be 
made  merely  a clinical  footnote  on  the  things  that  have  already 
been  said  this  morning.  We  are  long  past  the  place  where  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  called  sentimental  because  we  think  it  is 
right  to  ask  what  the  last  remark  was  that  the  wife  made  to  her 
husband  before  he  came  to  work  and  how  li  is  children  looked  when 
he  went  home  to  them  the  night  before,  whether  they  were  rosy 
cheeked  or  white  faced  or  whether  he  has  always  in  the  background 
of  his  mind  something  that  affects  his  efficiency.  I say  we  are  not 
in  danger  now  of  being  called  sentimental  because  we  ask  these 
questions,  and  the  two  or  three  things  that  have  been  discussed 
this  morning  that  have  gratified  me  most  relate  directly  to  what 
Miss  O’Halloran  has  just  said,  that  we  are  obligated  to  look  into 
those  home  conditions  that  directly  affect  the  worker’s  efficiency, — 
the  atmosphere  out  of  which  the  man  goes  to  work.  I am  not  touch- 
ing on  the  mother  in  industry;  I am  talking  about  the  mother  in 
the  home. 

Pennsylvania  loses  every  year  more  than  1,200  mothers  from 
causes  surrounding  childbirth,  there  has  been  no  lowering  of  what 
we  call  “the  maternal  death-rate”  in  the  last  twenty  years ; in  fact, 
it  has  increased  slightly.  You  who  are  in  industrial  work  realize  that 
you  are  dealing  with  people  who  come  from  homes  where  there  are 
likely  to  be  larger  families  than  in  some  other  groups,  where  the 
children  number  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  and  sometimes  many  more. 
It  is  especially  pertinent,  therefore,  for  you  to  ask  whether  unneces- 
sary mother-deaths  are  affecting  the  kind  of  products  your  plant  is 
turning  out,  whether  the  men  are  carrying  burdens  on  their  minds 
and  hearts  while  they  are  doing  things  with  their  hands.  It  does 
make  a difference  how  they  have  left  the  mother  in  the  home, 
whether  well  or  ill,  as  to  what  they  will  that  day  produce. 

The  prenatal  program,  as  we  call  it,  relates  to  the  caring  for  in- 
fants in  the  first  nine  months  of  life,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  we  have  realized  that  care  which  began  only  after  the 
child  was  born  was  nine  months  too  late.  There  is  no  more  burn- 
ing question  today  anywhere,  among  rich  people,  among  people  of 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  especially  among  the  poorer  people, 
than  how  we  can  most  safely  have  babies  brought  into  the  world 
and  save  mothers  from  needless  death.  We  do  not  need  to  argue 
here  that  it  is  a money-saving  matter;  the  humanitarian  side  we 
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are  not  going  to  be  ashamed  to  bring  out,  it  is,  however,  a money- 
saving problem  to  make  it  possible  for  babies  to  be  brought  into 
the  world  more  cheaply,  and  to  have  an  employer  know  too,  that 
money  can  be  saved  right  there  at  the  baby’s  birth.  While  this  may 
be  a secondary  consideration,  it  is  one  that  we  may  legitimately  re- 
gard as  something  to  be  thought  of. 

I saw  the  other  day  a most  remarkable  demonstration,  bar  none, 
that  I have  ever  seen,  of  how  to  get  ready  cheaply  for  the  baby  and 
I thought  there  was  a point  that  we  could  dwell  upon  every  time 
we  talk,  it  may  not  be  the  greatest  point,  but  at  least  it  will  be  a 
point  that  brings  response  from  the  heart, — How  may  babies  be 
brought  safely  into  the  world  and  yet  not  make  it  a great  item  of 
cost? 

So  our  prenatal  program  takes  into  consideration  four  points. 
Every  mother  has  certain  rights,  and  every  father  too  has  a right 
to  know  that  the  mother  in  his  home,  the  mother  of  his  children, 
has  before  her  a path  that  she  may  tread,  claiming  those  rights.  In 
the  first  place,  she  has  a right  to  know  that  she  is  well  enough 
to  be  the  mother  of  a baby  and  to  bring  a baby  safely  into  the 
world — in  other  words,  she  has  a right  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
physician  from  the  beginning.  Some  of  the  plants  have  physicians 
who  expect  to  be  called  for  confinements.  Many  of  your  plants,  I 
suspect,  have  no  physician  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  respond  to 
calls  for  prenatal  service.  The  mother  has  a right  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  physician.  A physician  in  a plant,  however  small,  will  have 
some  contact  with  the  home,  and  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  give  complete  physical  examinations.  We  cannot  expect  in  a few 
minutes  a very  complete  examination,  it  is  not  a matter  of  a five- 
minute  conversation  with  the  doctor  which  he  brings  to  an  end  by 
saying,  “You  are  all  right,  let  me  know  when  the  pains  begin.”  It 
is  the  kind  of  examination  that  informs  the  mother,  and  lets  her 
take  home  to  her  husband  information  as  to  whether  she  is  or  is 
not  a well  person  and  able  or  not  to  go  safely  through  the  nine 
months  of  expectancy. 

In  the  second  place  she  has  a right  to  know  that  the  organs  that 
she  must  depend  upon  for  safety  are  doing  their  work  well,  but  1 
will  not  touch  those  various  technical  points. 

In  the  third  place  she  has  a right  to  know  that  there  are  other 
“signals”  relating  to  her  well  being  and  moreover  that  those  “signals” 
are  being  read  correctly  and  frequently  enough  so  that  no  great 
danger  can  suddenly  face  her,  and  she  can  daily  send  her  husband 
off  in  cheerful  mood  to  his  work.  I refer  here  to  the  taking  of  blood 
pressure  and  so  forth.  Will  you  not  as  a nurse  make  it  your  job 
to  sit  down  and  patiently  go  over  with  the  mother  again  all  the 
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things  that  the  doctor  has  told  her  but  perhaps  not  as  concisely, 
clearly,  and  explicitly,  as  she  should  be  told.  I don’t  think  there 
is  a case  where  a woman  has  gone  into  a doctor’s  office  and  even  in 
a series  of  visits  gotten  from  him  all  the  things  she  ought  to  know. 
I think  every  woman  has  a right  to  have  some  other  woman  sit  down 
and  go  over  the  points  patiently  and  repeat  them. 

We  want  to  help  the  mother  in  such  fashion  that  the  home  at- 
mosphere can  be  kept  right,  in  order  that  her  life  may  not  be  in 
danger,  in  order  that  she  may  not  fall  into  that  group  who  die  un- 
necessarily, that  she  may  realize  that  her  confinement  is  not  going 
to  be  a great  draft  on  the  purse,  that  the  baby  clothes  need  not  be 
costly,  and  yet  the  little  one  will  have  the  right  kind  of  clothing. 
All  the  little  details  of  her  existence,  in  addition  to  her  definite 
specific  preparation,  need  not  be  such  that  she  and  her  husband 
face  the  whole  episode  with  fear  lest  the  baby  shall  not  have  a 
square  deal,  or  with  fear  lest  the  whole  family  suffer.  I think  the 
industrial  nurse  has  a wonderful  chance  to  take  just  that  one  con- 
sideration and  make  a very  great  thing  out  of  it.  We  shall  do  it 
when  we  have  all  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  in  mind  in  what  we  do 
in  their  homes.  Put  on  bifocals,  glasses  that  will  give  you  the  whole 
long-distance  view,  and  will  enable  you  to  see  the  minutiae  at  your 
very  feet. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  another  subject  that  is  of  special  in- 

terest to  us  and  that  is  how  can  we  make  contacts  with  other  work- 
ers in  our  profession.  Today  we  have  Miss  Wilhelmina  Kechtenstein, 
who  will  give  us  light  on  this  subject. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  IN  HER  RELA- 
TION TO  nER  FELLOW  NURSES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


By  WILHELMINA  RECHTENSTEIN,  R.  N„  President,  Industrial  Nurses’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  Industrial  Nurse,  A.  M. 

Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia 

The  caption  of  my  subject  if  I may  substitute  is:  “Cooperation 

with  rather  than  the  training  of  my  fellow-nurses  in  the  community.” 
Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  organization.  Up  until  recent  years  the 
industrial  nurse  in  Philadelphia  was  as  a nomad  in  the  field  of  indus- 
try not  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  field, 
rather  because  she  was  unaware  of  the  number  of  other  nurses  in 
industry.  So  a few  enthusiastic  nurses  agreed  to  a meeting  and  the 
unit  of  the  present  Industrial  Nurses’  Association  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  was  formed  during  the  year  of  1925.  The  objects  were 
to  become  acquainted  with  all  nurses  in  the  field,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
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change  of  ideas  and  experiences,  and  to  standardize  the  training  of 
nurses  in  industry.  There  have  been  regular  monthly  meetings.  At 
various  times  we  have  had  industrial  physicians,  a representative  of 
the  local  Visiting  Nurses  Society,  the  Secretary  of  the  Placement 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  one  from 
the  liability  insurance  companies  speak  to  the  Association.  Our 
dinner  meetings  have  been  very  successful,  owing  to  the  social  inter- 
course between  the  new  and  the  prospective  members  and  the  regular 
members  of  the  Association. 

We  have  been  entertained  in  several  plants  as  guests  of  the  com- 
pany, which  gave  us  excellent  opportunities  to  see  where  other  nurses 
were  employed. 

So  you  see,  our  meetings  have  been  most  pleasant.  Our  eyes  are 
on  the  horizon  for  broader  and  better  opportunities  for  the  industrial 
nurse  Her  opportunities  are  many,  and  her  influence  is  strong. 

Siie  is  the  nurse,  the  comforter  in  sickness,  the  visitor  most  always 
cordially  welcomed  into  the  home.  She  becomes  the  confidant  of 
the  employe,  where  she  can  often  establish  a contact  between  an 
ambitious  employe  and  an  executive.  The  industrial  field  is  expand- 
ing and  demanding  the  best  the  industrial  nurse  can  give.  Our  feet 
are  on  the  road  with  those  others  in  nursing  fields  and  we  want  to 
keep  marching  on. 

The  Chairman:  The  woman,  whom  those  persons  responsible  for 
the  making  up  of  this  program  felt  it  essential  to  have  talk  on  the 
next  subject  under  consideration,  was  Miss  Katherine  Tucker  of  the 
Philadelphia  Visiting  Nurse  Society.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Tucker 
could  not  come  to  Harrisburg  on  this  date.  But  she  has  been  good 
enough  to  write  a paper  for  us  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Winton  of  the 
E.  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  read  her  paper. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE  IN  HER  RELA- 
TION TO  LIVING 

By  KATHARINE  TUCKER,  R.  N.,  General  Director, 

Visiting  Nurse  Society,  Philadelphia 

As  life  itself  is  the  best  training  school  for  living,  the  topic  as- 
signed to  me  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  what  life  the  industrial 
nurse  should  like  to  prepare  herself  for  living.  Let  us  be  up  to  date 
and  play  the  popular  game  of  “ask  me  another”  with  the  variation 
of  giving  the  answer  directly  after  the  question. 

1.  Is  the  industrial  nurse  a human  being? 

Answer.  Yes — at  least  we  hope  so. 
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2.  Has  she  a right  to  be? 

Answer.  Yes — a right  and  a duty. 

3.  What  kind  of  a human  being  do  we  want  the  industrial  nurse 
to  be? 

Answer.  Healthy  and  energetic,  and  possessed  of  the  following 
characteristics:  Liking  for  and  understanding  of  all  types  of  people, 

imagination,  resourcefulness,  patience,  humor,  courage,  initiative, 
the  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach,  eagerness  to  grow,  and  the  ability 
to  change. 

4.  Why  does  she  need  to  have  these  particular  human  character- 
istics? 

Answer.  Because  her  work  constantly  brings  her  in  contact  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  sickness  and  in  health,  people 
of  all  nationalities  and  differing  customs  and  prejudices,  people  in 
trouble,  stubborn  and  ignorant  people,  sensitive  and  shy  people, 
difficult  and  domineering  people,  many  of  whom  have  the  possibility 
of  being  healthy  and  happy  people  with  a real  contribution  to  make 
if  given  the  chance. 

5.  Where  will  the  industrial  nurse  get  the  wisdom,  judgment  and 
perspective  to  understand,  to  work  with,  and  to  give  opportunities 
to  these  people  so  that  they  can  make  use  of  them? 

Answer.  Out  of  her  own  life  and  experience,  as  well  as  her  pro- 
fessional preparation.  If  her  life  is  narrow,  warped  and  one-sided, 
so  will  her  judgment  and  work  be. 

6.  What  book  deals  with  the  essentials  of  a well  rounded  life? 

Answer.  “What  Men  Live  By — Work,  Play,  Love,  Worship,”  by 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot. 

7.  What  is  the  industrial  nurse  sure  to  have  plenty  of? 

Answer.  Work. 

8.  What  does  she  need  to  cultivate? 

Answer.  Play,  love  and  worship. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  play? 

Answer.  Play  might  be  described  as  that  which  is  different  from 
the  individual’s  work.  Whatever  brings  relaxation  and  enjoyment 
is  play.  It  implies  time  for  appreciation  of  various  sides  of  life. 
Play  differs  with  different  people.  “One  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison”  is  particularly  true  of  play.  Witness  how  our  vari- 
ous friends  feel  about  cards.  The  most  familiar  and  delightful  ways 
of  playing  to  many  are  golf,  gardening,  tramping,  camping,  auto- 
mobiling,  the  theatre,  music,*  art,  dancing — and  to  some,  children. 
Everyone  needs  an  avocation  and  a hobby,  as  well  as  a job.  As 
nurses  we  tend  to  pay  too  much  time  to  our  jobs.  Books  are  a 
delightful  form  of  play,  especially  when  they  are  not  on  the  subject 
of  health. 
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10.  Is  this  heresy? 

Answer,  Possibly,  but  it  is  sound  living. 

11.  How  is  the  industrial  nurse  to  find  time  to  play? 

Answer.  She  must  make  it — it  is  worth  it. 

12.  What  about  love  and  worship. 

Answer.  We  all  need  friends,  comradeship  and  affection.  We  all 
need  association  with  others  who  are  doing  different  things  from 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  another  heresy  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  nurses  did  not  flock  quite  so  much  together.  In  order 
to  worship  we  need  some  time  for  ourselves,  by  ourselves  for  the 
realization  of  beauty,  ideals  and  religion,  and  some  time  for  the 
realization  of  things  not  of  this  world.  Some  get  this  through 
church,  some  from  out  of  doors,  some  from  their  reading.  Dr.  Cabot 
has  said,  “We  throw  ourselves  into  worship,  as  we  dive  into  the 
ocean,  confident  of  its  well-tested  power  to  lift  and  refresh  us,  but 
no  longer  balancing,  sustaining,  or  directing  ourselves  step  by  step 
as  we  do  on  the  land  of  ordinary  thought  and  action.” 

13.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  industrial  nurse  and  her 
work  ? 

Answer.  It  is  her  responsibility  to  her  work  and  to  herself  to  be 
a healthy,  well  rounded  human  being,  leading  a full  life,  full  of 
varied  interests  and  activities,  full  of  play  and  relaxation,  rich  in 
friends  and  comradeship,  and  irradiating  that  sense  of  the  divine 
in  all  things.  Through  such  a life  she  is  bound  to  fulfill  the  highest 
possibilities  in  her  profession. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 
2:30  P.  M. 

Chairman:  Theodore  B.  Appel,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  Health 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  for  this  afternoon’s  discussion  is 

health.  I should  like  in  opening  this  session  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity  that  has  been  given  the  Department 
of  Health  to  cooperate  in  this  Conference.  We  feel  the  Department 
of  Health  has  as  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  health  condi- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  every  possible  way  and 
by  every  possible  agency,  and  we  appreciate  the  work  which  is  being 
done  in  industrial  hygiene. 

The  development  of  this  subject  of  industrial  hygiene  has  been 
very  interesting  to  me.  It  was  taken  up  as  a matter  of  defense 
Its  attention  had  first  to  be  concentrated  on  the  care  of  the  injured 
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and  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  prevention  of  accidents.  With  the 
development  of  a safety  program,  it  was  shown  that  industrial  acci- 
dents were  an  economic  loss ; and  the  first  step  was  the  establish- 
ment of  first  aid  stations ; then  came  the  nurse  with  the  following 
up  of  the  injuries  and  assistance  wherever  possible;  next  came  the 
recognition  that  there  were  certain  occupational  diseases  which  had 
a definite  relation  to  industry  and  which  placed  a certain  responsi- 
bility upon  industry ; the  last  development,  which  is  being  carried 
out  in  many  places,  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all.  That  is, 
that  industry  recognizes  that  sickness  among  its  employes  is  a definite 
economic  loss  both  to  the  employe  and  the  employer.  In  many  large 
plants,  through  the  nurses’  assistance,  the  employes  and  their  famil- 
ies are  given  a few  simple  principles  of  health.  That  is  where  the 
Department  of  Health  is  particularly  interested  in  the  work  that 
you  are  doing.  We  are  very  glad  to  enter  into  this  conference  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  for  the  afternoon  is  The  Standard- 
izing of  Industrial  Nursing  Records  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Thompson,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 


THE  STANDARIZING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  RECORDS 

By  L.  R.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  Chief,  Division  of  -Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, Washington,  D.  C. 

When  I was  asked  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  standards  of  in- 
dustrial nursing  I felt  a good  deal  like  following  the  receipt  of  a 
rather  well  known  speaker.  He  was  noted  for  the  fact  that  he  could 
talk  on  any  subject  at  any  time.  One  day  one  of  his  admiring  friends 
said  to  him,  “How  do  you  do  this  thing,  how  do  you  get  away  with 
it  talking  on  any  subject  at  any  time  and  any  place?”  “Well”  he 
said,  “It  isn’t  so  very  hard,  what  I do  is  to  announce  the  subje-ct 
which  they  have  given  me  and  say  a few  words  about  it  and  then 
get  back  to  something  I know  and  I generally  come  out  all  right.” 
So  while  I am  not  going  to  evade  my  subject  entirely,  I am  going  to 
talk  only  on  that  part  of  it  that  I know  a little  something  about,, 
and  that  is  industrial  sickness. 

There  are  two  fields  of  work  in  the  study  of  industrial  sickness, 
the  work  of  the  relief  room  and  the  work  connected  with  industrial 
absenteeism.  The  record  of  the  relief  room  is  really  a record  of 
the  daily  absences  which  do  not  keep  an  employe  away  from  work 
entirely,  but  which  requires  him  to  come  to  the  relief  room  for  ad- 
vice or  attention.  It  is  rather  a hodge  podge  collection  of  all  kinds 
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of  treatment,  consisting  of  minor  injuries  and  all  kinds  of  sickness, 
and  the  difficulty  is  that  the  industrial  nurse’s  report  is  generally 
the  same  kind  of  a hodge  podge.  She  feels  that  if  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  she  reports  that  there  have  been  5,000  visits  to  the  relief 
room,  that  out  of  these  5,000  visits  there  have  been  850  colds  and 
probably  250  sore  thumbs,  75  bandages  used,  etc.,  she  has  made  a 
good  report. 

As  a matter  of  fact  it  sounds  very  good  and  it  looks  well,  but  I 
believe  that  that  kind  of  a relief  room  report  is  a regular  grave  yard 
of  facts,  because  there  are  many  facts  contained  in  this  great  accumu- 
lation of  data  which  are  important  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
nurse.  For  instance,  not  long  ago  in  rather  a large  industry,  the 
nurse  in  checking  over  the  monthly  report  found  that  there  were 
an  increased  number  of  headaches  coming  from  one  room.  She  re- 
ported this  matter  to  the  industrial  physician  and  both  made  an 
investigation.  They  found  that  in  this  room  where  the  employment 
required  very  close  eye  work,  that  the  illumination  had  fallen  from 
what  was  supposed  to  be  1,200  foot  candles  to  200  foot  candles. 
When  the  illumination  was  corrected  the  report  of  headaches  and 
eye  strain  terminated.  Another  instance  occurred  in  a plant  where 
one  of  our  leading  industrial  physicians  is  employed.  The  industrial 
nurse  noted  that  one  of  the  higher  paid  employes  had  come  to  the 
sick  room  quite  a number  of  times  during  the  year  for  some  kind 
of  trouble  with  either  the  nose  or  throat.  When  that  case  was  re- 
ported to  the  industrial  physician  and  the  employe  examined  he 
was  found  to  have  bad  tonsils.  When  these  were  removed  the  jour- 
neys to  the  sick  room  ended. 

Now,  here  are  two  kinds  of  service  which  the  relief  room  has 
offered,  the  first  is  the  general  service  ‘which  came  from  observation 
of  the  records,  showing  that  a group  of  people  were  suffering  from 
the  same  condition.  The  second  was  personal  service,  directed  at 
the  individual  which  corrected  his  illness  to  an  extent  which  pre- 
vented further  sickness.  But  both  gave  the  same  result,  they  cut 
down  the  amount  of  industrial  sickness,  and  that  after  all  is  the 
function  of  the  relief  room. 

There  are  just  three  pitfalls  which  the  industrial  nurse  must  watch 
out  for  in  making  her  report  of  sickness.  The  first  is  to  have  correct 
population  data,  in  other  words,  to  know  the  population  of  the  vari- 
ous occupational  groups  with  which  she  deals.  For  example,  an 
employe  in  an  occupation  which  is  not  hazardous  may  be  transferred 
to  another  occupation  where  he  may  develop  sickness  as  a result  of 
his  new  occupation.  Unless  the  correct  occupation  is  known  this 
valuable  information  would  be  entirely  lost.  Again  there  may  be 
specific  health  hazards  in  certain  occupations  which  if  reported  all 
together  for  a department  are  entirely  lost.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  occupational  groups  be  known  and  understood  by  the 
industrial  nurse  if  she  is  to  interpret  the  cases  which  come  to  her 
for  treatment. 

The  second  thing  is  to  understand  the  difference  between  visits 
and  cases.  It  is  very  nice  to  report  5,000  visits  to  the  relief  room 
but  it  is  a whole  lot  more  important  to  know  how  many  actual 
people  these  cases  represent.  For  instance,  it  is  much  more  signili- 
cant  when  10  men  from  a certain  occupational  group  report  sick 
from  the  same  disease  than  it  is  when  one  man  reports  ten  times 
with  the  same  disease,  although  the  number  of  visits  in  each  case  is 
exactly  the  same. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  little  point  about  relief  room  work  which 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  We  have  found  in  our  experience 
that  the  occupational  groups  nearest  the  relief  room  show  the  high- 
est sickness  rates  even  though  investigation  shows  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  working  conditions. 

Regarding  industrial  absenteeism ; generally  one  of  two  schemes 
is  adopted  by  industry  as  a means  of  reporting  industrial  absentee- 
ism. Reports  either  show  absences  which  last  two  days  and  longer 
or  absences  which  last  eight  days,  and  longer.  It  has  been  found 
that  to  try  to  check  up  on  absences  which  last  one  day  is  practically 
impossible;  first,  because  the  visiting  nurses  who  have  to  make  the 
visits  to  determine  the  character  of  the  absences  are  swamped  with 
work ; and  second,  because  there  are  too  many  absences  for  one  day  due 
to  personal  reasons.  I have  often  been  asked  how  many  nurses  are 
required  to  carry  on  home  visiting.  In  a large  plant  in  Massachus 
etts  two  visiting  nurses  are  able  to  visit  absentees  among  5,000  em- 
ployes. These  nurses  cover  all  absenteeism  of  two  days  or  longer. 
They  have  transportation  furnished  them.  In  our  work  we  have 
found  that  it  takes  one  visiting  nurse  to  about  a thousand  employes. 
We  find  that  the  classification  of  the  causes  of  absences  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  noted  that  many 
industries  that  have  taken  up  the  use  of  sickness  records  have,  after 
several  years  of  experiment,  stopped  their  work.  I believe  in  most 
instances  it  is  because  their  original  plan  has  been  too  ambitious, 
they  have  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  have  tried  to  collect  too  much 
data.  In  such  instances  they  could  not  see  that  the  value  of  keeping 
the  records  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  them.  We  have 
adopted  a classification  of  absenteeism  under  five  general  headings. 
The  first  is  sickness,  the  second  industrial  accidents,  the  third  non- 
industrial accidents,  and  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  non-industrial  accidents  have  been  increasing  quite  steadily 
while  most  of  our  industrial  accidents  have  slightly  decreased.  The 
fourth  is  personal  reasons  and  the  fifth  is  “unknown.”  Let  me  say 
that  the  real  test  of  an  industrial  nurse  is  how  many  unknown, 
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causes  she  will  put  on  her  record.  The  good  industrial  nurse  does 
not  put  “unknown’’  unless  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  real  reason 
for  the  industrial  absence.  Personal  reasons,  I think  has  been  the 
breaking  point  for  many  industries.  It  is  true  that  some  industries 
have  gone  into  personal  reasons  and  have  been  able  to  cut  down 
their  absenteeism  a good  deal,  but  as  a rule  the  employe  resents  too 
deep  an  investigation  of  the  reasons  which  he  gives  as  personal,  and 
we  have  found  what  little  information  of  value  we  have  been  able  to 
get  out  of  personal  reasons  is  not  worth  while. 

Regarding  the  standardization  of  records:  If  you  mean  by  stand- 

ardization of  records  the  use  of  a simplified  record  form  and  the 
adoption  by  industries  of  the  same  classification  of  diseases  and 
groups  of  diseases  so  that  reports  will  be  the  same,  I think  that  is 
an  extremely  important  thing.  If  we  adopt  some  standardized  plan 
for  reporting  diseases  and  for  keeping  data,  and  if  we  work  out  a 
classification  of  occupation  so  that  two  men  doing  exactly  similar 
work  will  not  be  placed  in  two  unlike  occupational  groups;  and  if 
the  records  have  comparable  data  regarding  age  and  sex  and  a few 
other  facts  like  that,  I believe  it  will  mean  a great  deal  to  industry. 

If,  however,  standardization  means  trying  to  force  industry  to 
adopt  one  standard  plan  of  work,  I am  not  in  favor  of  it,  because! 
I believe  that  the  adoption  of  a sterotyped  plan  for  industries  would 
certainly  cut  down  our  advancement  in  industrial  hygiene.  If  we 
adopt  a sensible  standardization  it  would  be  possible  to  compare 
industries  of  different  types,  that  is,  we  can,  to  a certain  extent  from 
the  study  of  general  sickness  reports,  compare  say  the  steel  industry 
to  the  cotton  industry.  For  instance,  in  the  steel  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  noticed  that  the  pneumonia  rate  among  workers 
is  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  among  workers  in  a number  of  other 
industries.  This  fact  did  not  come  from  careful  study  and  long 
investigation  of  the  industry,  but  from  a general  study  of  the  records 
which  were  available  to  us. 

Secondly,  I believe  that  with  standardization  of  the  kind  which 
I have  suggested  we  would  be  able  to  compare  rates  in  the  same 
type  of  industry,  that  is  one  industry  here  in  Pennsylvania  with  an 
industry  in  New  Jersey.  We  would  not  only  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  sickness  rate  in  both  of  these  industries  was  the  same,  but  going 
a little  bit  further,  if  one  industry  had  adopted  some  health  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  an  industrial  hazard,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  weigh  the  effectiveness  of  that  health  measure. 

Lastly,  in  the  industry  itself  which  sends  in  records  to  us,  it  i^ 
possible  to  compare  occupational  groups  to  determine  in  just  what 
department  of  the  industry  the  high  sickness  rate  occurs  and  thus 
be  able  to  go  into  that  plant  and  correct  it. 

I have  not  said  anything  about  the  records,  but  I have  a few 
copies  of  records  which  we  have  used  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  RECORD  FORM 


Name- 


No. Sex PJant- 


DATE 

ABSENCE 

BEGAN 

DATE 
RETURNED 
TO  WORK 

CAL. 

DAYS 

LOST 

•CAUSE 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  SICK- 
NESS OR  INJURY 

BY  WHOM 
DIAGNOSED 

TERMINA- 

TION 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
FORM  9420— January,  1926 


INDUSTRIAL  MORBIDITY  FORM  A 
STATISTICAL  OFFICE 
u.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
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Name 

Address  

Race  

Country  of  birth  (of  self) 

“ “ “ (of  father)- 

“ “ “ (of  mother) 

Tear  of  birth  


No. Sex. Plant 


- , S M W D 

- Yrs.  in  pres.  oee.  prior  to  date  this  record 

begins  

- Previous  occupation  and  industry 

- Years  in  previous  occupation  

- Length  of  service  with  Oo.  prior  to  date  this 

rec.  begins  — 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  OCCUPATIONS  WORKED  IN  SINCE  DATE  THIS  RECORD  BEGINS 


FROM— 

TO— 

DAYS  EX. 

DEPT. 

OCO. 

FROM— 

TO— 

DAYS  EX. 

DEPT. 

OCC. 

1st  Ex.  

2d  Ex.  

3d  Ex.  — — 

4th  Ex.  

5th  Ex.  — = 

1st  EX.  — 2d  Ex. 3d  Ex. j4th  Ex. |5th  Ex. 

« j “ „ | “ . | ••  ** 

Date  Employment  Ended 


Defects: 


DATES: 

PEC. 


6 c 
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We  have  about  two  hundred  thousand  records  a year  coming  into 
us  from  about  forty  different  industries,  all  of  whom  use  this  same 
card.  It  is  available  for  both  the  relief  room  and  sickness  work, 
so  that  when  the  industrial  nurse  or  doctor  picks  up  the  record  lie 
has  the  employe’s  history  as  far  as  sickness  and  absence  goes  for 
practically  a period  of  a year.  He  is  able  at  a glance  at  the  card 
to  see  just  wliat  are  the  causes  of  absence  as  far  as  sickness  goes  and 
is  able  to  sum  the  result  in  a simple  way.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  need  for  a series  of  different  cards  for  the  recording  of  absentee 
records  as  too  many  cards  not  only  confuse  the  picture,  but  also 
complicate  the  tabulation.  I am  going  to  send  this  around,  if  any  of 
you  want  copies  of  it  and  will  write  to  the  Health  Service  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  them. 

The  Chairman:  I think  it  was  very  probably  intended  when  this 

program  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Thompson’s  paper  should  be  a 
symposium  on  the  industrial  nurse  and  industrial  health  work  from 
different  points  of  view.  I believe  it  is  very  definite  that  the  statis- 
tics of  disease  form  the  best  foundation  stone  for  any  structure  on 
prevention  that  can  be  developed.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Thompson 
has  put  before  you  the  common  sense  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  these  statistics. 

The  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Wade  Wright,  Assistant  Medical  Director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Wright  is  in  charge  of  the  health  work  for  the  policy  holders  of  the 
Metropolitan’s  group  insurance  carriers.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  University  and  was  at 
that  time  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Clinic  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  HEALTH  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIAN 

By  WADE  WRIGHT,  M.  D„  Assistant  Medical  Director,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 

There  is  an  imitative  instinct  in  most  of  us,  there  is  a passion 
for  make  believe,  which  is  likely  responsible  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  turn  to  tasks  for  which  we  have  little  or  no  technical 
preparation.  I,  for  example,  enjoy  this  temporary  role  of  an  in- 
dustrial physician,  speaking  with  authority  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial nursing.  The  same  motives  are  very  likely  responsible 
for  the  almost  irrepressible  desire  of  many  industrial  nurses  to  do 
almost  anything  but  industrial  nursing.  They  yearn  to  be  personnel 
directors;  safety  experts;  big  sisters;  and  bonds  binding  employer 
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and  employed;  wholesome  influences  and  bright  spots  in  a sordid 
industrial  world — though  meanwhile  relatively  little  nursing  is  go- 
ing on. 

"Whatever  secondary  benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  presence  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  industry,  they  are  there  primarily  to  render 
technical  services  in  connection  with  problems  involving  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  health  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  working. 
This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  any  desire  for  wide  usefulness  and 
I am  perhaps  as  weary  as  many  of  you  are  of  hearing  a recital  o£ 
the  things  that  a nurse  must  not  do.  I would  much  prefer  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  the  things  which  an  industrial  nurse  can  and 
should  do. 

For  very  excellent  reasons  medical  practice  laws  exist  in  our 
several  states  to  govern  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  so  that  the 
public  may  not  be  exploited  for  pay  except  by  registered  physicians 
and  such  other  legalized  colleagues  as  osteopaths,  chiropractors, 
naturopaths,  disciples  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  herb  doctors  and  retired  piano 
tuners.  Nurses  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  an  over- 
sight. But  after  all  law  is  law,  at  least  some  law  is  law,  and  the 
talents  of  our  nurses  must  be  diverted  into  useful  and  productive 
channels  other  than  the  practice  of  medicine. 

You  know  almost  all  of  the  things  that  an  industrial  nurse  is  not 
supposed  to  do  are  those  which  are  traditionally  rendered  by  physi- 
cians. You  have  known  no  one  to  object  to  a nurse  doing  anything 
unless  it  was  a service  in  which  a physician  was  interested.  Tradi- 
tion and  custom  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  the  not  far  dis- 
tant past  a nurse  was  forbidden  to  take  temperatures  with  a ther- 
mometer, and  now  in  hospitals  there  is  the  devil  to  pay  when  she 
does  not  take  them.  Recognizing  or  assuming,  however,  that  there 
are  reasons,  adequate  or  otherwise,  for  nurses  in  industry  not  doing 
certain  things,  there  is  some  interest  in  speculating  upon  some  of 
the  activities  for  which  they  are  notably  qualified  and  some  for 
which  perhaps  they  should  be  qualified. 

Much  of  the  routine  work  in  industrial  hospitals,  or  dispensaries, 
large  or  small,  is  surgical  and  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  functions 
of  nurses  on  duty  in  such  establishments,  in  relation  to  surgical 
cases,  is  to  carry  out  the  immediate  or  standing  orders  of  the  physi- 
cians in  charge.  This  is  all  very  simple.  For  many  nurses  and 
particularly  those  employed  in  large  organizations,  this  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  their  responsibility.  Most  industrial  nurses, 
though,  are  not  employed  in  very  large  medical  departments  and 
such  nurses  have  diversified  duties.  When  they  have  assisted  in  an 
operation  or  so,  when  they  have  applied  a few  dressings,  and  when 
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they  have  scrubbed  or  have  had  scrubbed  vast  areas  of  white  enamel, 
they  are  still  confronted  with  what  is  certainly  by  far  their  most 
important  opportunity. 

Sickness  is  a problem  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  acci- 
dents and  injuries  in  industry,  and  in  most  industrial  establish- 
ments it  is  approached  in  an  incredibly  timid  and  ineffective  manner. 
The  time  loss  due  to  sickness  far  exceeds  that  due  to  accidents  and 
injuries;  it  is  live  to  ten  times  as  great  in  most  organizations.  The 
physical  and  mental  incompetence  of  those  who  remain  at  work, 
though  sick,  far  outweighs  the  incapacity  due  to  injuries.  The  mor- 
tality from  sickness  far  exceeds  that  from  industrial  accidents.  Sick- 
ness is  the  big  problem  for  doctors  and  nurses  in  industry  and  what 
have  we  done  about  it?  We  have  done,  relatively,  just  about  noth- 
ing. 

Compensation  legislation  peremptorily  called  for  action  regarding 
industrial  accidents,  but  this  bigger  job  of  care  for  sickness  among 
industrial  workers,  generally  speaking,  is  yet  to  be  tackled.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one,  not  only  to  those  in  industry,  but  to  the 
medical  profession,  to  industrial  executives  and  others  that  it  is 
not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  the  function  of  industrial  medical 
services  to  render  full  and  complete  medical  care  to  industrial  work- 
ers. Industrial  medical  services  are  primarily  purposed  to  supple- 
ment and  to  support  the  existing  community  medical  resources. 

It  is,  however,  a logical  and  a truly  invaluable  function  of  indus- 
trial medical  service  to  offer  wise  guidance  to  employes  in  the  han- 
dling of  their  health  problems,  guidance  in  the  quest  of  diagnoses  and 
in  efforts  to  secure  adequate  care  for  disease  as  it  occurs.  Most 
disease  must  be  met  as  it  is  recognized,  for  it  can  only  in  small  part 
be  prevented. 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  particular  functions  that  industrial 
nurses  have  in  their  hands  one  of  the  greatest  chances  for  large 
accomplishment  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  workers  in  any  field 
of  health  service.  In  a great  majority  of  industrial  and  mercantile 
dispensaries  it  is  the  nurses  who  are  most  often  and  most  intimately 
in  contact  with  employes.  In  certain  establishments  all  cases  are 
seen  by  the  physician.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  nurses  even  more  than  that  of  the  industrial  physicians 
first  to  look  behind  the  trifling  symptoms  which  these  people  present 
and  which  brings  patients  into  the  dispensaries. 

Anyone  looking  over  American  industrial  medicine  cannot  but 
gain  an  impression  of  tremendous  organization,  excellent  equipment, 
and  vast  expenditures — all  achieving  extraordinarily  trifling  results 
because  of  the  superficiality  of  the  work  done. 

We  talk  glibly  about  disease  in  a community.  We  have  elabor- 
ated medical  mechanisms,  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses,  public  health 
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departments,  state  health  department,  and  what  not,  to  care  for  the 
sick,  and  yet  we  have  never  known  how  many  people  were  sick  in 
any  community  at  any  one  time.  You  as  industrial  nurse  can  in- 
tensively, intelligently  consider  each  individual  case  as  it  comes  to 
you.  You  can,  with  even  a larger  sense  of  accomplishment,  stimu- 
late the  keeping  of  records  which,  consolidated  and  studied,  will  dis- 
close the  major  health  problems  in  industrial  organizations. 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures,  in  many  ways  the  most  outstanding 
figure,  among  those  who  have  developed  such  little  knowledge  as  we 
have  regarding  morbidity  was  a nurse,  Florence  Nightingale.  She 
was  a nurse,  working  on  nursing  problems.  She  was  many  decades 
ahead  of  her  time  in  1850 ; she  is  now,  75  years  later,  still  ahead  of 
industrial  nursing,  certainly  so  far  as  an  interest  in  morbidity  is 
concerned. 

It  might  interest  you,  as  nurses,  to  hear  of  a patient  seen  in  the 
industrial  clinic  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston, 
who  had  been  a patient  of  Florence  Nightingale’s.  The  old  fellow,  a 
coppersmith,  looked  rather  hale,  though  his  record  disclosed  that  he 
was  about  80  years  of  age.  I complimented  him  upon  the  graceful 
way  in  which  he  was  growing  old.  He  said,  “You  know  I fought  in 
the  Crimea.  I was  a drummer  boy  in  the  Crimea,”  and  as  the  con- 
versation seemed  to  need  support,  I asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  He  replied,  “Oh  yes,  I knew  Miss  Nightin- 
gale.’’ I asked  him  to  tell  me  about  her,  as  she  was  the  founder  of 
our  modern  trained  nursing  profession.  He  said,  “I  lied  to  get  into 
the  army,  I was  just  a little  bit  of  a fellow.  I ran  away  as  a 
drummer  boy,  and  my  mother  didn’t  know  where  I was.  Then  I got 
sick  and  was  in  the  hospital  out  there  in  the  Crimea.  One  day  Miss 
Nightingale  came  into  the  ward  and  I called  her  over  to  my  bed  and 
I said,  ‘Miss  Nightingale,  will  you  do  something  for  me?’  ‘What-  do 
you  want  me  to  do?’,  she  said,  and  I asked  her,  ‘Won’t  you  write  to 
my  mother — and  tell  her  where  I am — and  that  I am  sick,  because 
she  doesn’t  know  where  I am?’  and  Miss  Nightingale  said,  ‘No,  my 
lad,  I won’t  do  that,  but  I will  tell  you  what  I will  do,  I will  send 
you  home  to  your  mother.’  ” 

Records  of  themselves  mean  little.  Do  work  that  is  worth  record- 
ing. Then  keep  information  that  is  informing.  Know  the  numbers 
of  dispensary  visits,  the  causes  of  sick  absences,  the  time  lost  from 
absence  by  age,  by  sex,  by  departments,  and  by  diagnoses.  In  so 
many  clinics  you  may  hear  “We  are  so  busy  getting  oiit  the  work, 
we  haven’t  time  to  keep  records.”  As  a rule  the  reason  is  inertia, 
or  stupidity,  or  laziness.  Records  are  worth  while  if  well  kept  and 
if  analyzed  intelligently. 
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We  don’t  know  mucli  about  tlie  technique  for  the  study  of  mor- 
bidity, but  we  do  know  something  and  we  are  learning  more.  Such 
knowledge  as  exists  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  the  help  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  or  your  State  Health  Department  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  industrial  visiting  nursing  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  well  rounded,  good  industrial  health  program. 
It  makes  possible  a complete  picture  of  sickness,  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  of  industrial  sickness,  aud  if  it  is  well  done  it 
means  shortened  disabilities  and  less  discomfort  and  anxiety  for 
those  who  are  sick  and  for  those  who  care  for  them. 

But  visiting  nursing  must  be  visiting  nursing.  You  know  there 
are  nurses  who  never  see  a medical  department,  nurses  whose  records 
are  never  a part  of  medical  department  records,  and  there  are  many 
nurses  who  never  carry  a nurse’s  bag;  they  carry  brief  cases  filled 
with  record  forms.  There  is  undoubtedly  a great  future  for  this 
sort  of  work.  If  the  business  grows  successfully,  such  a visiting 
nurse  may  some  day  be  at  the  head  of  a great  Pinkerton  or  Burns 
agency,  and  she  will  be  well  thought  of  in  employment  and  personnel 
departments,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  nursing,  do  not  conduct 
such  an  enterprise  unless  you  have  reached  the  point  where  you  have 
just  got  to  eat.  It  is  not  nursing. 

Know  what  you  can  about  your  plant  processes  and  operating 
hazards,  contribute  what  you  can  to  the  knowledge  of  safety  prob- 
lems in  your  organization,  but  in  the  interests  of  sound  progress  of 
industrial  medicine  and  nursing  remember  that  your  own  great 
chance  may  be  found  through  your  own  professional,  nursing  activi- 
ties. 

The  Chairman:  In  common  with  most  of  the  people  who  make 

up  this  great  free  and  independent  nation  of  ours,  I like  to  hear 
do’s  and  not  don’ts,  I like  constructive  criticism  and  not  destructive 
criticism  and  in  the  paper  that  you  have  just  heard  you  have  a very 
large  number  of  do’s  and  a remarkably  few  number  of  don’ts. 

The  next  paper  on  Industrial  Nursing  and  Health  from  the  Stand- 
point of  the  Worker  will  be  given  by  James  H.  Maurer,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  HEALTH  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 

VIEW  OF  THE  WORKER 

By  JAMES  H.  MAURER.  President,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Labor,  Harrisburg 

The  work  of  the  industrial  nurse  cannot  receive  too  high  praise 
from  the  workers,  to  whom  she  is  fundamentally  responsible,  even 
if  not  technically  so.  Usually  the  first  to  aid  a sick  or  injured 
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worker,  her  power  for  good  is  a tremendous  one,  and  I believe  I can 
safely  say,  one  that  is  seldom  misused.  The  service  she  can  render 
as  she  visits  the  sick  or  disabled  workers  in  their  homes  is  equally 
great.  Her  visits  are  much  more  intimate  than  those  of  the  doctor, 
and  she  can  accordingly  render  a much  fuller  service  than  he.  She 
can  do  more  to  help  the  family  find  adjustment  to  the  calamity  that 
has  befallen  them,  thus  reducing  the  severity  and  the  length  of  their 
misfortune. 

She  can  be  a teacher  as  well  as  a nurse,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
is  an  equally  important  function.  How  great  a portion  of  our  toll 
of  industrial  sickness  and  accidents  might  be  prevented,  if  only  the 
employers  were  awake  to  their  responsibility,  and  the  workers  to 
theirs:  The  industrial  nurse,  I believe,  should  be  unceasing  in  her 

efforts  to  educate  every  one  in  her  plant,  from  the  president  down, 
to  his  part  in  making  the  plant  as  free  from  hazards  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

A word  of  warning  may  not  be  amiss ; it  is  given  in  good  faith, 
and  must  be  so  received.  Labor  generally,  and  organized  labor  es- 
pecially, is  inclined  to  be  prejudiced  against  employe's  “welfare 
work.”  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  too  often  been  used 
as  a sugar-coating  to  the  pill  of  low  wages  and  long  hours.  Where 
the  payment  for  welfare  work  is  taken  out  of  wages  without  the 
workers’  collective  consent,  it  is  insincere,  and  will  surely  defeat 
its  purpose.  Workers  in  America,  as  a rule,  resent  paternalism, 
even  when  it  accompanies  fair  wages.  Health  and  safety  work  with- 
in the  plant  need  not  fall  into  this  category,  however.  The  indus- 
trial nurse  should  see  that  it  does  not.  She  would  do  well,  I think, 
to  insist  upon  workers’  committees  on  safety  and  sanitation,  demo- 
cratically chosen,  to  assist  in  policy-making  for  her  department,  and 
to  hear  grievances  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  it.  She  must 
see  that  her  work  is  maintained  on  a high  professional  plane;  that 
her  calls  upon  her  patients  are  free  from  the  slightest  flavor  of 
“spying-out”  upon  the  worker;  and  that  her  department  is  never 
linked  with  any  of  the  “whoop-it-up”  variety  of  so-called  “employes’ 
service”  work. 

I think  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  understand  the  labor  move- 
ment,— the  democratic  expression  of  the  workers’  desire  for  a con- 
stantly bettering  standard  of  life.  Sooner  or  later  she  will  have  to 
meet  the  issues  involved  in  the  rise  of  the  company  union,  which 
almost  invariably  represents  the  employers'  attempt  to  satisfy  his 
employes  with  the  shadow  of  self-government,  while  denying  them 
the  substance  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  will  try  to 
use  her  position  to  instil  true  unionism  into  the  workers;  but  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  specious 
claims  of  the  company  union  devotees,  and  that,  when  the  struggle 
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between  company  union  and  real  union  comes,  as  come  it  must,  she 
will  not  let  her  department  be  used  in  any  way  to  hamper  the  work- 
ers’ efforts  to  win  a real  union. 

Perhaps  these  words  of  warning  are  utterly  needless,  even  imperti- 
nent. They  have  been  prompted  by  my  knowledge  of  a few  cases 
which  are  assuredly  rare.  It,  is  easy  to  believe  that  those  who  choose 
the  field  of  industrial  nursing  for  a vocation,  if  their  ears  are  tuned 
to  the  throbbing  human  life  in  our  factories  and  mills  and  work- 
shops, will  not  fail  to  render  services  commensurate  with  their  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  to  those  in  their  care. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  subject  discussed  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  industrial  physician  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  worker.  The  third  view  of  the  subject  will  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  plant  nurse,  Miss  Julia  A.  Weder. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  HEALTH  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  PLANT  NURSE 

By  JULIA  A.  WEDER,  R.  N.,  Giant  Portland  Cement  Company,  Egypt 

It  has  been  proved  to  us  by  the  very  fact  that  the  Departments 
of  Health  and  Labor  and  Industry  have  called  this  Conference  that 
there  is  a definite  place  for  a well-trained  public  health  nurse  in  in- 
dustry. 

It  largely  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  industry,  its  size  and 
its  personnel  as  to  whether  the  nurse  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  conditions  under  which  the  employes  work.  She  may  and 
should,  in  a general  way,  be  interested  in,  if  not  responsible  for, 
proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  the  general  sanitary  and 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  plant.  Where  there  is  a cafeteria  and 
recreational  facilities,  these  are  usually  under  her  supervision. 

She  must  be  familiar  with  the  various  operations  and  their  haz- 
ards and  seek  the  causes  which  produce  undue  fatigue.  Where  there 
is  a full-time  physician  in  charge,  or  method  of  regular  physical  ex- 
aminations, the  nurse  assists  the  doctor  and  follows  his  instructions. 

No  matter  how  good  the  conditions  are  under  which  the  employes 
work  the  workers  themselves  are,  to  a considerable  degree,  responsi- 
ble for  the  conditions  under  which  they  spend  their  time  outside  of 
the  industry.  It  is  the  industrial  nurse’s  job  to  impress  upon  the 
individual  his  responsibility  for  his  own  health.  She  is  the  health 
teacher  and  one  of  her  greatest  tasks  is  the  teaching  of  health  habits. 

This  may  be  done  by  lectures  or  talks  to  small  groups,  or  by  means 
of  posters  and  literature.  May  I cite  the  value  of  the  health  litera- 
ture distributed  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  At 
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regular  intervals  we  place  various  kinds  of  health  pamphlets  in  our 
time-clock  room.  I find  them  in  the  homes  and  they  are  read  with 
interest  as  the  questions  which  are  asked  me  prove. 

If  the  nurse  visits  in  the  homes  she  will  more  readily  gain  the 
confidence  of  her  fellow-workers  and  from  them  learn  their  personal 
background  and  history.  Are  they  being  worried  by  a personal  or 
family  problem?  Is  there  a physical  or  mental  illness  or  a social 
condition  that  needs  attention?  This  is  where  the  nurse  can  make 
herself  invaluable.  She  must  know  the  medical  and  social  resources 
of  her  community  and  cooperate  with  them. 

Where  there  is  no  full-time  physician  in  the  industry,  or  where 
the  physician  is  only  called  for  serious  accidents,  the  nurse  must 
have  standing  orders  so  that  she  may  see  all  first  aid  cases  and 
cases  of  minor  illness  which  may  come  for  advice.  Each  patient 
coming  into  the  dispensary  is  in  a receptive  mood  and  should  be 
given  careful  consideration.  By  tactful  questioning  the  nurse  can 
get  a fair  idea  of  the  patient’s  general  physical  condition.  She  must 
ever  be  on  the  alert  for  symptoms  which  may  be  the  beginning  of 
serious  trouble  as  well  as  for  symptoms  of  contagious  diseases  and 
those  which  may  be  peculiar  to  the  occupation.  The  patient  should 
be  given  some  practical  instruction  relative  to  his  own  particular 
condition.  The  nurse  may  find  it  necessary  to  send  the  patient  to 
his  family  physician,  or,  she  may  find  that  he  needs  advice  regarding 
his  dietary  habits  or  the  correction  of  some  physical  defect,  which  he 
has  failed  to  correct.  Often  she  is  consulted  about  weight  reduction 
and  she  must  constantly  give  advice  regarding  the  elimination  of 
daily  doses  of  cathartics. 

Once  she  makes  a contact  with  a patient  she  should  follow  it  up. 
It  often  requires  a lot  of  patience  and  perseverence  to  get  a correc- 
tion, but  the  good  nurse  works  on  the  principle  that  in  time  a drop 
of  water  will  wear  away  a stone. 

I wish  that  I could  urge  every  employer  to  allow  the  industrial 
nurse  to  spend  part  of  each  day  in  the  homes  of  the  employes.  Let 
her  visit  those  who  are  absent  because  of  personal  illness  or  illness 
of  some  member  of  the  family.  This  affords  a splendid  opportunity 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  worker  as  well  as  to  give  practical 
instruction  and  aid. 

I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  nurse  who  goes  into  the 
home  and  rolls  up  her  sleeves  and  demonstrates  to  the  family  just  how 
the  sponge  bath  or  treatment  should  be  given,  how  to  make  a mustard 
plaster  or  formula  for  the  baby,  gains  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
that  family.  They  will  follow  her  advice  much  more  readily  than 
the  nurse  who  comes  and  “just  talks.” 

Often  a patient  will  come  into  the  dispensary  and  ask  for  some- 
thing for  indigestion.  He  may  get  a dose  of  soda-mint,  but  with  it 
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he  gets  considerable  advice  as  to  diet,  etc.,  and  it  doesn’t  stop  there. 
We  see  him  again  and  if-  necessary  visit  his  wife  and  take  to  her1 
a Metropolitan  Cook  Book  and  a pamphlet  on  food.  Does  she  resent 
it?  You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  knew  the  number  of  requests  that 
come  from  other  wives  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  same  two  pamph 
lets. 

A series  of  talks  given  to  small  groups  often  proves  successful. 
A good  plan  is  to  make  up  a health  questionnaire  and  have  each 
person  check  up  on  themselves.  Then  give  short  talks  on  each  ques- 
tion taken  up  in  the  questionnaire,  such  as  weight,  diet,  elimination, 
care  of  teeth,  feet,  etc. 

Several  years  ago  we  gave  a course  in  “Home  Hygiene  and  Care 
of  the  Sick”  to  wives  of  our  employes.  This  created  a great  deal  of 
interest,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  classes  were  held  in  the 
evenings,  in  an  inconvenient  place,  they  were  very  well  attended. 

This  may  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing  on  “Health  and  Industry” 
but  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  mind  of  the  worker  towards  his  day’s 
work  is  influenced  tremendously  by  his  home  conditions,  it  seems 
an  excellent  way  of  teaching  health  and  health  maintenance. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  the  industrial  nurse  is  the 
maintaining  of  peaceful  relations  between  the  various  groups  of 
workers  and  between  the  individual  workers.  Is  there  a disturbing 
condition  in  some  department,  perhaps  an  unpleasant  sub-boss  or 
foreman  or  a disturber  in  the  ranks?  Does  an  individual  feel  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  injustice  has  been  done  to  him?  Maybe 
there  is  a timid  worker  who  would  be  happier  and  so  more  efficient 
on  another  job?  Because  the  nurse  is  a fellow-worker  and  the  natur- 
al one  to  go  to  with  ones  woes,  be  they  mental  or  physical,  she  hears 
the  things  that  worry  the  workers  and  cause  irritation  and  discon- 
tent. If  she  is  a tactful  nurse  she  smoothes  out  these  rough  places. 
She  acts  in  the  capacity  of  the  laison  officer  in  the  army. 

Industrial  nursing  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  the  public 
health  nurse  who  has  initiative  and  vision.  Her  opportunity  for 
improving  conditions  under  which  people  work  and  live  is  only 
limited  by  her  own  interest  and  ability. 

The  Chairman:  The  question  of  industrial  nursing  and  health 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Section  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  will  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
Elizabeth  B.  Bric-ker,  Chief  of  that  Section. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  HEALTH  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  SECTION  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 

By  ELIZABETH  B.  BRICKER,  M.  D.,  Chief,  Section  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  first  of  all  just  what  place  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  the  Section  of  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation  holds. 

Like  most  other  departments  in  the  State  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  is  composed  of  a number  of  bureaus. 
You  heard  this  morning  something  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Inspection.  Then  there  is  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  which 
cares  particularly  for  the  needs  of,  and  opportunities  for,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  women  and  children  industrially  em- 
ployed throughout  the  State.  The  Compensation  Bureau  receives 
reports  of  industrial  accidents  and  sees  that  agreements  are  entered 
into  for  the  award  of  compensation  for  such  accidents. 

There  are  a number  of  other  bureaus  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment, the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  etc.,  but  I wish  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards.  This  bureau 
conducts  investigations  and  assembles  data  relating  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  workers  especially  from  the  technical  aspect  of  work- 
ing conditions  and  processes.  This  work  is  done  as  the  need  for 
it  arises  in  the  various  industries.  It  may  be  because  a large  number 
of  accidents  are  being  reported  as  occurring  under  certain  condi- 
tions; it  may  be  from  a problem  met  by  one  of  our  inspectors  in 
the  field;  it  may  be  on  the  request  for  advice  from  an  employer,  or 
for  help  or  relief  by  employes. 

The  advice  requested  is  supplied  to  the  individual  or  organization 
asking  for  it.  If  it  is  of  general  application  to  the  industries  through- 
out  the  State  an  endeavor  is  made  to  secure,  insofar  as  possible, 
uniform  practice  with  regard  to  the  difficulty.  Sometimes  this  is 
accomplished  by  regulations  which  deal  specifically  with  the  situa- 
tion and  through  which  all  persons  interested,  employers,  employes, 
and  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Inspectors  have  clearly  set 
before  them  just  what  procedure  is  to  be  followed  under  certain 
conditions. 

Throughout  my  connection  with  this  Department  we  have  been  in 
frequent  touch  with  physicians,  employers,  employes,  students,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  obtaining  information  with  regard  to 
health  hazards  in  industry.  As  far  as  I can  now  recall,  however,  we 
have  had  very  few  inquiries  along  this  line  from  nurses,  possibly 
because  they  did  not  need  help,  but  more  probably,  I believe,  because 
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they  did  not  know  of  the  service  we  are  rendering.  If  the  former  is 
the  case,  I am  very  glad,  but  please  be  assured  that  even  though  you 
do  not  need  our  help,  we  need  yours. 

In  a well  organized  plant,  case  records  serve  as  a basis  for  the 
reduction  of  accidents  but  they  should  also  serve  as  a basis  for  the 
reduction  of  disabilities  other  than  accidents.  Accidents  mean  in- 
creased cost  through  the  payment  of  compensation.  In  Pennsylvania 
where  there  is  no  compensation  for  industrial  disease  this  factor  does 
not  enter  into  consideration  of  the  problem.  Aside  from  the  actual 
compensation  cost,  however,  all  other  disadvantages  of  disability, 
whether  from  accident  or  disease,  are  the  same — the  time  lost  by  the 
individual,  the  disorganization  of  shop  routine,  the  loss  of  an  ex- 
perienced worker,  the  replacement  by  a green  hand,  etc. 

And  there  is  still  another  element  which  should  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  That  is  the  reputation  given  the  department  in 
which  the  illness  occurs.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  dealing 
confidentially  with  workers  of  various  types,  in  different  industries, 
sometimes  hear  a man  say,  that  he  will  not  work  in  a certain  place 
or  job  because  of  the  number  of  accidents  occurring  to  men  on  that 
job.  But  very  much  more  frequently  they  hear,  “I  won’t  work  there 
because  the  men  get  sick  on  that  job.”  Accidents  are  usually  spec- 
tacular events  and  the  impression  made  on  the  management  and  men 
following  such  an  occurrence  and  their  efforts  made  to  prevent  a 
similar  accident  are  definitely  recognized  by  all  nearby  workers. 
Disease  coming  on  more  gradually  is  not  so  apt  to  receive  such  definite 
consideration.  Then  also  it  is  not  to  the  manager,  or  even  to  the 
foreman  remarks  such  as  I have  just  quoted  are  made.  They  are 
made  to  a fellow  worker,  or  something  of  similar  intent  is  conveyed 
to  a prospective  employe. 

The  one  person  in  the  plant  who  is  in  a position  to  hear  such  a 
remark  and  who  at  the  same  time  occupies  a position  fairly  close  to 
the  management,  is  the  plant  nurse.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a 
situation?  A personal  investigation  should  be  made,  the  matter 
should  be  discussed  with  the  plant  physician,  with  the  foreman,  with 
the  safety  man,  and  with  the  chemist,  or  other  person  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials  and  processes  used.  The  evidence  on  both  sides 
should  be  weighed,  the  statement  proved  or  disproved.  If  proved,  the 
situation  should  be  remedied,  if  disproved,  the  impression  should  be 
corrected. 

If  illness  is  more  frequent  in  one  department  of  a plant  than  in 
another,  and  such  is  usually  the  case  if  a report  to  that  effect  is 
prevalent,  is  it  because  of  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  worker,  because 
of  his  home  surroundings  or  living  conditions,  or  is  it  because  of  the 
handling  of  really  dangerous  materials  and  the  neglect  of  the  use  of 
safeguards? 
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As  far  as  the  occupational  aspects  are  concerned,  an  interested 
physician,  or  plant  manager,  or  plant  chemist  can  often  lay  his 
finger  on  the  exact  spot  needing  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  that  a new  process  is  being  used,  or  the  cause  may  be  found  in  a 
problem  long  recognized  by  the  plant  management,  but  for  which  the 
management  has  not  been  able  to  devise  a satisfactory  solution.  An- 
other plant  in  the  State,  or  half  a dozen  plants,  may  have  met  and 
solved  similar  problems.  They  may  have  obtained  help  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  They  may  have  written  us  their 
experience  in  meeting  the  situation,  merely  as  a matter  of  friendly 
information  which  they  were  willing  to  share.  Or  our  inspectors 
may  have  been  given  the  details  of  how  the  problem  was  solved.  ISTo 
matter  how  obtained,  if  we  have  it,  it  is  the  property  of  everyone  in 
the  State.  If  we  don’t  have  it  there  are  many  avenues  open  through 
which  we  may  obtain  it. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  illness  that  I believe  you  have  a 
common  ground  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Are 
you  responsible  for  the  health  page  in  your  plant  magazine?  Per- 
haps we  can  help  you  in  developing  that. 

Are  you  the  plant  sanitary  inspector?  Have  you  devised  a way 
of  keeping- your  wash  and  toilet  rooms  tidy?  How  do  you  manage 
that  used  paper  towels  are  placed  in  the  containers  provided  to  re- 
ceive them  and  not  merely  thrown  in  their  general  direction? 

Many  employers  are  willing  to  install  equipment  that  will  add  to 
the  comfort  of  their  workers.  Many  have  installed  such  equipment 
but  have  removed  it,  not  because  of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  but 
because  of  its  abuse.  What  is  the  answer?  Education  of  the  worker? 
I believe  that  is  too  broad  a term  to  pass  on  to  the  employer  who 
has  problems,  in  cost  of  materials,  production,  labor,  sales,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  other  matters  to  worry  about.  Can  you  say  “We 
found  this  scheme  worked  in  our  plant,”  or  that  “That  method  met 
the  needs  in  our  store.”  If  you  can,  please  pass  it  on  to  us  to  give 
to  others  who  have  been  less  successful,  possibly  because  they  were 
less  resourceful. 

In  your  work  you  must  constantly  be  running  across  situations 
that  you  would  like  to  discuss  with  others  similarly  situated,  or  you 
may  have  developed  a procedure  that  meets  a condition  that  has 
puzzled  you  for  a long  time.  Will  you  not  write  us  or  drop  in  to  the 
Department  offices  and  talk  it  over?  There  probably  is  not  perfec- 
tion, but  surely  there  must  be  wisdom  in  counsel. 

If  we  can  help  you  or  you  can  help  us,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  will  feel  that  this  conference  has  been  a success. 

The  Chairman  : The  subject  of  industrial  nursing  and  health  as 

viewed  by  industry,  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Auel,  Manager 
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ol  the  Service  Department  of  the  Westingliouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company.  I know  something  of  what  Mr.  Auel  has  ac- 
complished, and  I take  special  pleasure  in  presenting  him  to  you. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING  AND  HEALTH  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  SERVICE  MANAGER 

By  C.  B.  AUEL,  Manager,  Employes’  Service  Department,  Westing-house 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  drawn  from  time  to  time  during 
the  great  war  to  the  large  numbers  of  our  young  men  who  were 
found  to  be  unfit  physically  for  active  military  service;  and  reports, 
issued  subsequently  by  the  surgeon  general’s  office,  stated  that  on  a 
conservative  basis,  the  rejections  averaged  the  heavy  total  of  28  per 
cent. 

Recent  physical  examinations  of  large  numbers  of  school  children 
in  this  State  showed  that  there  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent  either 
excessively  above  or  below  normal  weight,  girls  more  so  than  boys, 
while  the  percentage  of  both  was  greater  in  the  high  schools  than  in 
the  grade  schools. 

And  so,  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  our  people  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warning  conveyed  to  us. 

But,  disregarding  the  causes  of  such  deficiency,  it  shows  that  prac- 
tically three  out  of  every  ten  young  persons  are  below  normal  and 
therefore  in  a condition  to  “take”  almost  anything  which  flesh  is 
heir  to,  or  to  develop  or  aggravate  any  tendency  toward  disease  which 
may  be  latent  in  them,  or  to  make  of  a minor  injury  a serious  one. 

As  these  young  persons  reach  proper  age  they  become  workers,  so 
it  is  evident  that  the  industries  are  constantly  incurring  certain 
losses  because  of  their  lack  of  good  physical  condition.  These  may 
include  any  or  all  such  items  as  abnormal  labor  turnover,  heavy  acci- 
dent frequency  and  severity  rates,  undue  absenteeism,  decreased  out- 
put, excessive  spoilage  work,  miscellaneous  small  losses  of  materials, 
extra  supervisory,  inspection,  clerical  help  and  so  on.  All  are  re- 
flected in  the  so-called  “overhead”  expense  and,  added  to  the  cost, 
increase  the  selling  price  of  a product.  This  in  its  turn  makes  tor 
reduced  sales.  As,  however,  competition  must  be  met,  the  quality 
of  the  product  may  have  to  be  lowered  or  wages  may  have  to  be  re- 
duced and  so  the  vicious  circle  continues  to  make  its  round. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  physical  examination  as  a 
requisite  to  employment  will  not  remedy  this  condition,  but  will  at 
best  only  ameliorate  it.  Even  though  tending  to  keep  out  the  worst 
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cases  of  unfitness,  physical  examination  does  not  have  for  its  object 
the  elimination  of  workers,  but  rather  the  furnishing  of  means  addi- 
tional to  those  ordinarily  employed  whereby  more  intelligent  en- 
deavor may  be  made  to  place  each  worker  in  a line  of  work  for  which 
he  is  best  qualified.  Moreover,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  simplest 
requirements,  otherwise  it  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  build  up  or 
to  maintain  a working  force. 

But  even  if  physical  examination  in  employment  accomplished  all 
that  could  be  expected,  it  would  still  offer  no  guarantee  that  those 
found  normal  or  average  on  employment  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
work  selected  for  them  would  so  continue. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  industries  were  confronted  with 
the  further  task" of  establishing  generally  what  is  only  commencing 
to  be  done  here  and  there;  namely,  to  introduce  periodic  physical 
examination  of  all  employes  in  an  endeavor  to  assist  in  keeping  them 
physically  fit. 

Our  own  practice  varies  in  different  plants.  Physical  examination, 
for  employment  is  a requisite  in  all  except  two  plants,  and  those  the 
smallest.  But  even  where  made  a requisite,  there  have  been  occa- 
sions of  unusual  and  pressing  activity  when  we  have  had  to  disre- 
gard it  for  short  periods.  Admission,  however,  to  our  sick  benefit 
association,  now  established  in  all  of  our  plants,  requires  that  a 
physical  examination  be  made.  In  our  main  plant  at  East  Pitts- 
burgh, periodic  examination  is  voluntarily  offered  to  all  employes 
and  in  the  case  of  departmental  heads  a note  is  sent  to  them  as  a 
reminder  not  to  neglect  the  matter. 

There  are,  however,  certain  groups  who  are  required  to  undergo 
physical  examination  at  regular  intervals.  These  originally  included 
crane  men  and  food  handlers,  but  more  lately  have  been  extended  to 
all  employes  handling  electric  circuits,  engineers,  test  floor  men, 
inspectors  and  wiremen,  as  well  as  firemen. 

It  would  seem  almost  evident  that  if,  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  dollars,  an  employe  could  be  examined  and  advised  what  to  do 
in  order  to  maintain  good  health  and  thus  enable  him  to  keep  on 
the  job,  such  expenditure  would  surely  be  justified.  However,  with 
respect  to  health,  the  great  majority  of  workers  are  more  or  less 
“chance-takers,”  the  very  fellows  we  are  trying  to  eliminate  from 
the  industries  when  it  comes  to  accident  prevention,  and  so  periodic 
physical  examination  is  neglected. 

As  practically  all  employes  in  a plant  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  nurses,  there  is  a very  great  opportunity  for  them  to  ex- 
plain and  to  urge  the  advantages-  of  periodic  physical  examination 
either  by  the  plant’s  medical  department  or  by  their  own  family 
physician. 
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The  medical  department  of  our  plant  feels  that  the  conditions 
found  have  been  well  worth  the  expense  involved,  and  the  response 
to  the  advice  of  our  nurses  has  been  very  gratifying  especially  from 
the  women  employes. 

Strictly  from  an  accounting  point  of  view,  however,  it  would  be 
hard  perhaps  to  measure  the  results  obtained  against  the  cost  in- 
volved. 

So  much  for  a glimpse  of  the  situation  as  to  the  health  of  workers 
that  confronts  the  employer  today;  yet  an  equally  difficult  situation 
confronts  the  employes,  though  bearing  on  health  only  indirectly  in 
some  of  its  aspects. 

Practically  every  individual  of  the  more  than  40,000,000  gainfully 
employed  in  this  country  has  three  principal  worries,  fear  of  ghosts, 
as  they  have  been  called,  always  on  his  trail:  namely,  the  fear  of 
disability  due  to  illness;  the  fear  of  unemployment ; and  the  fear 
of  dependency  in  old  age.  These  are  very  real  ghosts  and  not  the 
•imaginary  kind,  as  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  (1)  that 
bad  as  is  the  accident  situation  in  this  country,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  said  for  everyone  who  is  disabled  from  accident,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  are  disabled  from  illness;  (2)  that  1,000,000  to 
6,000,000  workers,  with  an  average  of  2,500,000  are  for  various 
reasons  constantly  out  of  employment;  and  (3)  that  95  per  cent  of 
our  people  are  dependent  on  others  for  their  means  of  subsistence 
at  66  years  of  age. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  successful  laying  of  these 
ghosts,  together  with  the  further  avoidance  of  misunderstanding 
between  employer  and  employes,  would  go  far  toward  bringing  about 
that  industrial  contentment  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  of  us. 

Examine  the  welfare  work  of  the  larger  industrial  concerns  and 
you  will  find  included  in  it  sick  benefit,  life  insurance,  and  pension 
plans,  the  spelling  of  work  about  in  periods  of  business  depression, 
and  schemes  for  shop  representation ; all  being  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  contributing  toward  the  laying  of  these  ghosts. 

Biit  in  what  way  do  worries,  or  ghosts,  of  the  kind  mentioned  have 
to  do  Avith  today’s  program  on  Industrial  Nursing  and  Health?  Any 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  study  of  a subject  should  of  course 
include  all  angles — in  the  case  of  health,  preventive  work  as  well  as 
curative;  in  fact,  preventive  work  is  usually  of  far  more  value  than 
curative  effort,  more  so  than  even  the  16  to  1 ratio  indicated  by  the 
old  proverb  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,”  so 
that  such  things  as  worries  and  fears — anything  having  an  influence 
directly  or  otherwise  on  the  health  of  the  worker  or  on  his  general 
ability,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

If  proof  were  needed  as  to  the  effect  of  worry  on  health — our  good 
friend,  Dr.  W.  G.  Turnbull,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Health,  has  stated 
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that  the  having  of  an  income  in  the  shape  of  sick  benefits  as  do  our 
employes  who  take  the  cure  for  tuberculosis  at  the  state  sanitorium 
is  a positive  factor  in  their  earlier  recovery ; for  it  costs  them  nothing 
while  in  the  sanitoriums,  so  that  their  sick  benefits  can  go  toward 
the  maintenance  of  their  families,  thus  lessening  a prominent  cause 
of  worry. 

As  to  the  influence  of  worry  on  accidents — in  the  original  analysis 
of  our  own,  made  many  years  ago,  we  classed  as  the  outstanding 
cause  “carelessness,”  totalling  about  26  per  cent  of  all  accidents ; 
but,  subsequent  study  as  to  the  cause  of  carelessness  developed  the 
seeming  fact  that  it  was  not  always  a cause  as  we  had  originally 
supposed,  but  might  on  occasion  be  an  effect. 

If  so,  then  what  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  carelessness?  We 
could  all  of  us  unquestionably  set  down  a number  of  possible  causes, 
but  comparison  of  our  lists  would  almost  certainly  show  two  or  more 
items  on  which  we  would  be  quite  agreed,  namely  worry  and  ill 
health.  Thus  will  be  seen  a further  connection  between  worry,  ill 
health,  carelessness,  and  accidents. 

We  would  further  probably  agree  that  under  certain  conditions 
constant  fatigue  might  eventually  result  in  ill  health,  or  that  chronic 
ill  health  could  bring  about  excessive  fatigue  and  in  consequence 
accidents  would  occur.  In  the  same  way,  arguments  might  be  ad- 
vanced that  industrial  contentment  likewise  had  its  effect  on  health, 
and  therefore  on  accident  reduction. 

For  such  reasons  as  have  been  mentioned  and  also  because  com- 
pensation laws  are  being  made  more  and  more  all-embracing,  and 
being  interpreted  in  a way  the  original  sponsors  could  never  have 
contemplated,  to  include  many  forms  of  health  as  well  as  of  accident 
hazards,  the  speaker  is  convinced  that  health  work  is  destined  to 
become  not  only  increasingly  important  among  the  tasks  of  the  in- 
dustries, but  the  greatest  single  phase  of  the  accident-prevention 
movement. 

It  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  industrial  nursing  is  going  to 
have  an  ever  widening  scope,  broader  than  anyone  would  have  sug- 
gested as  properly  belonging  to  it  a few  years  ago.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  first  aid,  it  will  include  investigational,  placement  and 
preventive  work,  not  only  among  employes  but  extending  to  their 
families,  which,  of  necessity,  widens  the  field  of  the  industrial  nurse. 
She,  therefore,  looms  as  a most  important  factor  in  the  plant  as  in 
the  community,  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say  just  how  great 
her  influence  will  be  on  the  health  of  our  future  workers,  as  well  as 
in  bringing  about  industrial  contentment,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  physicians  that  health 
work  on  the  part  of  the  industries  will  encroach  upon  their  fields  of 
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activity,  it  may  be  said  with  every  degree  of  positiveness  that  it  will 
not;  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  very  largely  what  might  be  desig- 
nated as  complementary  work  to  that  of  the  physicians  and  experi- 
ence already  shows  that  instead  of  taking  practice  away  from  them, 
such  work  actually  tends  to  increase  it,  for,  whenever  any  course  of 
treatment  is  indicated,  employes  are  almost  invariably  referred  to 
their  family  physicians.  Had  proper  advice  not  been  readily  obtain- 
able first  at  the  plant  and  without  cost,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
either  delayed  getting  treatment  or  gone  without  it  entirely. 

It  was  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  that  physical  examina- 
tion had  for  its  main  purpose  the  furnishing  of  additional  means 
for  the  better  placing  of  employes,  and  to  forestall  a very  natural 
question  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  applicants  for  employment  re- 
jected as  a result  of  physical  examination,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
number,  whatever  it  is,  can  be  very  materially  reduced  by  having 
the  present  compensation  Iuav  further  amended  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  to  take  on  the  insuring  of  those  who  have 
already  been  severely  injured  or  who  are  otherwise  badly  handi- 
capped, such  as  the  deaf,  blind,  crippled  from  disease,  epileptics,  etc., 
thus  opening  many  of  the  industries,  to  which  access  is  at  present 
either  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  speaker,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  E.  N.  Clopper,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  has  had  such  a bill  prepared,  un- 
fortunately, however,  not  in  time  to  get  it  before  the  last  legislature 
and  we  have  now  placed  it  before  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  one  of  a number  of  bodies,  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  coopera- 
tion for  the  future. 

As  now  drafted,  the  bill  reads: 

“(e)  To  provide  a means  of  examination  and  registration  through  its  employ- 
ment offices,  workmen’s  compensation  organizations  and  otherwise,  for  partially 
disabled  or  handicapped  workmen  however  such  disability  or  handicap  may  have 
occurred,  and  to  issue  certificates  after  examination  and  registration  to  such  work- 
men, certifying  to  the  fact  of  such  partial  disability  or  handicap  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  a fund  for  the  payment  of  compensation  in  the  event  that  such  work- 
men suffer  further  disability  when'  employed  as  a result  of  injuries  sustained  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  entitle  such  workmen  to  compensation  from  their  em- 
ployers under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  the  second  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifteen  (P.  L.  736)  and  the  amendments  and  supplements 
thereto.” 

The  idea  is  this:  If  there  is  a handicapped  worker,  whether  he 

has  been  handicapped  through  the  industries  or  handicapped  by 
disease,  he  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  nurse  employment  agency  and 
be  registered.  They  will  give  him  a card  with  his  name  and  num- 
ber certified  as  to  his  disability,  whether  it  be  an  arm  that  is  missing, 
an  eye,  or  leg,  that  employe  can  then  go  to  an  employer,  show  the 
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employer  liis  card  and  in  the  event  of  an  employer  giving  this  man 
or  woman  a job  and  that  employe  is  again  injured,  the  state  and 
not  the  employer  will  pay  the  compensation.  In  that  way  we  should 
be  enabled  to  keep  more  of  our  self  respecting  workmen  out  of  the 
poor  house  and  open  the  doors  of  many  industries  which  are  at  pres- 
ent entirely  closed  to  them. 

I would  not  recommend  that  this  be  thrown  full  fledged  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  but  would  want  it  so  that  the  De- 
partment can,  as  experience  dictates,  open  these  doors  gradually, 
taking  on  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  only  men  who  have  one  arm, 
one  leg  or  one  eye  missing,  and  after  experience  has  shown  what  it 
costs  to  handle  that  class  of  men,  to  expand  the  classes  to  include 
the  totally  blind,  or  totally  deaf,  or  crippled  from  disease,  and,  look- 
ing far  ahead,  even  the  epileptics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  society  can  ask  the  State  to  do  this,  and  thus 
make  a larger  percentage  of  self-respecting  workers  than  we  have 
now,  and  reduce  the  number  perforce  who  are  compelled  to  go  iuto 
our  poor  houses.  And  I put  in  a clause  at  the  tail  end  so  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  cannot  be  forced  to  do  this  work 
until  they  feel  ready  for  it. 

“Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  making  it  compulsory  on 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  its  respective  departments  to 
issue  the  foregoing  certificate  to  a partially  disabled  workman ; but 
when  such  certificate  is  issued,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  then 
apply.” 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  only  fair  to  have  the  State,  as  the 
servant  of  society,  assume  the  risk  involved  and  thereby  enable  more 
of  our  unfortunate  fellow-men  to  be  kept  at  a self-respecting  employ- 
ment. At  present,  many  of  the  industries  feel  that  they  cannot 
take  them  on;  for  in  so  doing  they  must  assume  the  risk  involved, 
thereby  adding  one  more  to  the  handicaps  or  losses  which  go  into 
their  “overhead”  expense. 

If  you  are  in  accord  with  this  idea,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  a 
single  person  opposed  to  it,  we  solicit  your  help  in  giving  it  an 
impetus,  which  will  carry  it  through  the  next  legislature. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  of  compensation  laws  being 
made  more  and  more  all-embracing  and  being  interpreted  to  include 
health  and  accident  hazards,  which  in  many  instances  were  certainly 
never  intended  to  come  within  their  scope.  In  our  own  State,  for 
example,  there  is  on  record  a case  wherein  compensation  was  actual- 
ly required  to  be  paid  because  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  which 
occurred  in  a steel  mill,  the  law  reading  that  if  a preexisting  condi- 
tion is  but  aggravated,  the  matter  is  a compensable  one  and  it  was 
said  the  heat  of  the  mill  brought  on  the  attack — certainly  heat  did 
no  more  than  advance  the  attack  a few  weeks. 
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Again,  in  Utah,  an  employe  enroute  to  his  place  of  work  one  day, 
but  still  a considerable  distance  from  it,  crossed  a railroad  track  and 
was  killed  by  a train.  The  employer  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  accident,  it  did  not  happen,  on  his  premises,  nor  was  the 
employe  on  duty  at  the  time,  but  because  the  law  in  that  State  reads 
that  accidents  arising  out  of  employment  are  compensable,  the  em- 
ployer was  required  to  pay  compensation.  Obviously,  if  the  man 
had  not  had  a job,  he  would  not  have  had  to  cross  the  track,  and  so 
would  not  have  been  killed. 

Does  any  one  here  really  feel  the  law  was  intended  to  cover  such 
cases  as  these? 

As  for  hernias  being  so  largely  classed  as  accidents  and  therefore 
compensable,  physicians  and  courts  freely  admit  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  such  decisions  have  been  in  error  and  the  latest  amendments 
to  the  laws  in  this  State  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  situation  by 
endeavoring  to  detine  when  hernia  shall  be  classed  as  an  accident. 

The  speaker  recognizes  the  fact  that  errors  of  judgment  are  bound 
to  arise  from  time  to  time,  some  on  occasion  favoring  the  employes 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  not,  however,  the  occasional  case  that  is  under 
discussion,  but  the  more  and  more  liberal  interpretation  of  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Laws  to  the  point  of  misinterpretation  and  the 
inclusion  of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  matters  to  the  point  of 
making  these  laws  all-inclusive. 

Employers,  of  course,  ought  not  to  take  the  attitude  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  get  off  as  lightly  as  possible  for  things  for  which 
they  are  entirely  responsible. 

Nor  should  employes  feel  that  everything  possible  should  be  shoul- 
dered upon  employers,  on  the  ground  that  they  but  pass  it  along  to 
the  public  who  pay  in  the  end. 

It  is  a fact  that  someone  has  to  pay  for  every  loss  incurred,  none 
go  unpaid,  but  employers  and  employes  first  pay  with  reduced  busi- 
ness, lowered  wages,  lack  of  employment  and,  after  that,  the  public — - 
perhaps. 

In  any  event,  the  subjects  of  safety  and  health  in  the  industries  are 
becoming  so  complicated  and  so  complex  as  to  warrant  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  good  citizens  having  the  welfare  of 
the  country  at  heart. 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  Industrial  Nursing  and  Health 

will  be  opened  by  Dr.  W.  J.  McConnell,  Medical  Director,  General 
Electric  Company,  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  McConnell:  The  talks  and  papers  which  have  been  presented 

today  have  been  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  so  complete 
as  to  permit  of  very  little  discussion.  This  conference,  I believe,  has 
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an  added  significance.  It  is  the  first  conference  called  by  a state 
department  which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  industrial  nursing.  It  is  a recognition  of  the  important  role  which 
the  nurse  is  assuming  in  industry. 

With  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  physician  to  industry  from 
iqerely  a man  connected  with  a plant  in  case  of  an  accident  to  one 
directing  the  many  recognized  activities  of  a medical  department,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  nurse  are  daily  increasing.  It  is 
good  business  on  the  part  of  industry  at  all  times  to  learn  the  causes 
of  inefficiency.  Industrial  managers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  plant  medical  departments  are  best  equipped  to  investigate 
into  those  causes,  analyzing,  and  evaluating  each.  The  physician 
and  nurse  must  frequently  go  beyond  the  plant  environment  for  their 
information.  Home  conditions,  food  supplies,  community  diseases 
and  so  forth  are  all  important  factors  to  be  considered. 

The  medical  personnel  of  a plant  likewise  has  a great  moral  obli- 
gation to  fulfill.  The  interests  of  both  the  employer  and  employe 
must  be  coordinate.  The  management  must  be  interpreted  to  the 
workman  and  the  workman  to  the  management.  The  creation  of 
loyalty  and  employment  morale  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  medical  personnel.  There  are  a number  of  activities  in  a plant 
which  must  be  distributed  among  the  personnel  of  the  medical  de- 
partment. 

A very  important  activity  of  the  medical  department  is  health  in- 
struction. I am  convinced  that  this  instruction  is  best  given  by 
means  of  personal  talks  by  the  nurse  as  a friend  and  adviser  in  her 
daily  contacts  with  employes.  In  this  way  she  is  able  to  clear  away 
much  ignorance  and  prevent  much  exploitation.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a nurse  and  I am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  define  the  duties  of  an  industrial  nurse. 
Some  one  has  said  she  cannot  be  a superwoman,  she  dare  not  be  a 
dumb-bell,  cannot  diagnose,  and  yet  her  opinions  must  be  respected. 
That  is  about  as  good  a definition  as  I know.  However,  I do  not 
think  we  need  worry  about  the  preparation  of  the  industrial  nurses. 
I think  they  are  handling  their  own  preparation  very  well,  as  evi- 
denced by  a number  of  associations  of  industrial  nurses  similar  to 
the  Industrial  Nurses’  Association  of  Philadelphia.  I believe  that 
such  associations  of  nurses  are  commendable  and  productive  of  much 
good. 

The  Chairman:  In  the  absence  of  any  further  discussion,  I will 

close  the  session.  Before  I do  so  will  you  permit  me  to  give  you,  as 
industrial  nurses,  just  a few  words  of  advice?  You  are  carrying 
on  one  part  of  a very  large  campaign  for  the  general  betterment  of 
human  society,  and  that  campaign  is  not  managed  or  handled  or 
endorsed  by  any  one  agency  except  the  general  urge  of  society  itself 
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to  better  things,  and  yon  are  doing  a part  of  that  service.  Now,  in 
carrying  on  your  work  try  to  hold  before  yourselves  the  real  purpose 
of  the  work,  not  today’s  work,  not  the  necessary  labor  in  the  number 
of  visits  you  are  making,  but  the  doing  of  a part  of  a nation-wide, — 
I think  we  should  say,  a world-wide, — campaign  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions  and  for  the  service  of  society.  I think  if  you  carry 
that  thought  in  your  minds  it  will  help  you,  it  will  relieve  a good 
deal  of  the  monotony  of  your  work  and  it  will  dignify  your  whole 
program. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 
Prepared  by 

THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 


THE  LABOR  MARKET 

A slight  decline  of  employment  in  the  State  is  shown  for  June. 
A decided  fluctuation  has  been  noticed  in  the  trend  of  employment 
during  the  first  half  of  1927.  This  unsettled  condition  of  industrial 
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employment  lias  been  manifest  in  the  employment  reports  from  all 
sources  and  the  declines  of  the  last  few  months  seem  greater  than 
the  usual  seasonal  reductions. 

The  reports  from  State  Employment  offices  for  June  show  that  a 
total  of  14,314  men  applied  for  work  during  the  month.  The  ratio 
of  applicants  to  available  jobs  had  been  showing  gradual  improve- 
ment since  January,  1927,  having  been  reduced  from  253  TOO  in  Janu- 
ary to  180:100  in  May.  In  June,  however,  the  ratio  of  applicants  to 
placements  dropped  to  206.  The  June  report  shows  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  workers  in  the  State  has  been  increased  by  3,700  men 
and  women,  or  a gain  over  May  of  14  per  cent.  The  unfavorable 
state  of  employment  in  June  is  further  emphasized  by  the  adverse 
turn  in  the  trend  of  placements  as  shown  by  the  ratio  of  applicants 
to  placements.  This  ratio  dropped  from  211  in  May  to  227  in  June. 
The  number  of  placements  in  June,  1927,  totalled  5,653  compared 
with  6,857  in  June,  1926,  a decrease  in  1927  of  19  per  cent. 

Clothing,  textiles,  metals,  transportation,  and  retail  stores  were 
the  groups  showing  largest  increases  in  the  number  of  unemployed. 
Each  of  these  groups  showed  more  than  3 applicants  available  for 
every  job  open.  Employment  in  the  construction  industry  showed 
some  improvement  in  June,  but  calls  from  contractors  for  workers 
were  far  below  those  of  June,  1926.  Workers,  especially  female 
workers,  are  in  demand  to  till  places  in  the  hotel*  and  restau'  int 
trade.  This  demand  is  caused  largely  by  the  seasonally  increased 
volume  of  summer  hotel  and  restaurant  business.  The  demand  for 
male  laborers  continued  good  throughout  the  State,  although  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  workers  of  this  calss  as  there  still  are  nearly  2 
workers  registered  to  every  job  open.  Calls  for  day  workers  and 
for  men  to  do  casual  or  odd-job  work  were  numerous.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  worjc  of  this  character,  however,  seems  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  the  demand. 

Harrisburg,  of  all  the  cities  where  full-time  State  Employment 
offices  are  maintained,  seemed  to  offer  best  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment during  June.  The  ratio  of  applicants  to  openings  in  that  city 
was  129  and  was  the  lowest  recorded.  Unemployment  was  most  pre- 
valent in  Pittsburgh  where  there  were  270  applicants  registered  for 
every  100  jobs  open.  Ratios  for  other  cities  were  as  follows:  Allen- 

town 235,  Philadelphia  227,  Altoona  212,  Scranton  20S,  Johnstown 
162,  Reading  147,  and  Erie  146. 

EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES,  AND  HOURS  WORKED. 

Manufacturing  employment,  after  the  slight  recovery  in  May, 
dropped  in  June.  Reports  from  855  establishments,  comprising  46 
classes  of  industry  including  3 construction  groups,  show  a net  loss 
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in  employment  in  June  amounting  to  1.6*  per  cent.  Wage  payments 
were  2.3  per  cent  lower  than  in  May  but  average  weekly  earnings 
were  practically  unchanged,  showing  less  than  1 per  cent  decline. 

The  largest  employment  losses  were  found  in  the  metal,  textile, 
and  chemical  groups.  The  construction  group,  continuing  its  climb 
to  a mid-summer  employment  peak,  showed  a 15  per  cent  gain  over 
May. 

The  greatest  decrease  in  employment  recorded  during  the  month 
was  that  of  the  automobile  plants  which  dropped  16.2  per  cent  under 
May.  Ten  of  the  19  firms  in  this  group  shared  in  the  reduced  volume 
of  employment.  The  working  force  of  1 firm,  which  is  normally  above 
5,000  men,  was  reduced  nearly  to  3,000  in  June.  Time  worked  by  all 
automobile  plants  was  25  per  cent  less  than  in  May.  Eight  firms, 
principally  those  making  auto  parts,  reported  employment  increases 
but  the  gains  were  small  and  of  no  real  significance. 

Declining  employment  was  shown  for  the  car  construction  and  re- 
pair group.  Car  shop  repairs  for  several  railroad  companies  gained 
over  last  month  except  in  a few  shops  where  a shorter  working  day 
and  lower  employment  are  usual  during  summer  months.  Locomo- 
tive construction  was  much  slower  than  in  May.  The  volume  of 
street  railway  and  industrial  car  construction  was  fair. 

Iron  and  steel  blast  furnaces  was  another  class  in  the  metals  group 
that  showed  considerable  loss  in  employment  during  June.  One  firm 
laid  off  nearly  1,000  men.  Other  decreases  reported  by  8 firms  were 
slight. 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  with  its  employment  gain  of 
18  per  cent  over  May  showed  the  greatest  gain  of  any  industry  group. 
Increased  employment  was  reported  by  11  firms.  Several  of  the 
largest  gains  were  reported  by  firms  manufacturing  storage  batter- 
ies and  radio  supplies. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  forgings  group,  small  gains  in  average  earn- 
ings were  general.  A part  of  the  13.5  per  cent  increase  in  earnings, 
however,  was  due  to  normal  operating  time  in  June  compared  with 
lost  time  due  to  many  shut-downs  in  May. 

Reduced  employment  in  the  textile  group  was  reported  for  each 
industry  except  clothing  which  showed  a slight  gain.  The  losses  re- 
ported were  for  the  most  part  slight.  One  carpet  factory  was  shut 
down  during  June.  Working  hours  in  hat  manufacture  were  in- 
creased and  most  firms  reported  full-time  operation.  In  the  silk 
goods  industry  slightly  decreased  employment  Avas  reported  by  25 
of  the  42  firms.  Earnings  of  silk  workers  were  slightly  lower  than 
in  May  due  to  the  change  to  summer  schedule  of  hours  in  June. 

Warmer  weather  increased  the  business  and  employment  in  ice- 
cream factories.  Candy  manufacture  was  lower  although  chocolate 
factories  seem  to  be  operating  full  time. 
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In  the  building  materials  group,  the  cement  industry  reported  in- 
creased hours  and  earnings  and  claimed  more  business  for  June 
than  for  any  month  thus  far  this  year.  Brick  manufacture  seems 
exceptionally  slack  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  gains  in  earnings  for  explosives  plants  are  exaggerated  because 
of  lower  employment  in  several  firms  during  the  last  few  days  of  the 
payroll  period.  The  actual  increases  were  slight. 

Construction  employment  in  June,  1927,  showed  a 15  per  cent  gain 
over  May.  This  is  a much  higher  rate  of  gain  than  was  shown  for 
the  same  period  in  1928.  The  employment  gain  in  June  over  May, 
1926,  was  only  0.9  per  cent.  However,  the  total  volume  of  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  in  Pennsylvania  for  June  is  24.5 
per  cent  lower  than  last  year.  The  Department’s  index  of  employ- 
ment for  the  construction  industry  shows  127  for  June,  1926,  com- 
pared to  96  for  June,  1927.  The  largest  gain  in  employment,  21.1 
per  cent,  was  reported  by  the  street  and  highway  construction  group. 
This  gain  is  largely  seasonal,  although  the  prevalence  of  fair  weather 
throughout  the  state  during  June  helped  employment  in  the  highway 
group  considerably.  The  June  reports  were  marked  by  the  absence 
of  any  reported  increases  in  wage  rates.  The  building  group  shows 
practically  no  change  in  hourly  earnings.  Employment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  seems  fairly  strong  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 
Philadelphia  is  showing  more  building  activity  than  Pittsburgh  and 
the  volume  of  building  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  generally 
seems  much  larger  than  in  the  middle  and  western  counties. 

Drastic  reductions  in  employment  were  reported  by  2 large  petro- 
leum refiners, — one  cut  600  men  from  its  payroll  in  June  and  another 
300.  No  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  reductions  was  given  in  the 
reports. 

One  furniture  company  enlarged  its  factory  and  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  its  employes,  accounting  for  the  employment  gain  in 
that  industry. 

Decreased  employment  is  shown  in  the  leather  products  group, 
principally  in  the  luggage  manufacturing  end.  Weekly  earnings 
were  higher  in  all  firms. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  14  of  the  22  factories  reported  losses 
in  employment.  One  large  factory  was  closed  for  3 weeks  during 
a period  of  general  wage  adjustment.  Closings  for  semi-annual  in- 
ventories also  affected  earnings  in  several  plants. 

Twenty-three  of  the  46  industry  groups  included  in  the  June  re- 
port shared  in  the  1.6  per  cent  employment  decline.  The  magnitude 
of  employment  variations  from  month  to  month  are  not  always  un- 
derstood when  stated  in  terms  of  small  percentages.  These  reduc- 
tions involve  idleness  for  nearly  5,900  workers.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  report  covers  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  total  State  work- 
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ing  population  for  the  industries  represented.  If  the  report  is  a 
fair  and  representative  sample,  then  it  means  that  there  were  in  this 
State  actually  16,700  less  workers  employed  in  June  than  in  May 
and  their  losses  in  weekly  earnings  aggregated  nearly  a half-million 
dollars. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS. 

Reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  showed  a total 
of  191  fatal  accidents  to  workers  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  month  of 
June.  This  is  18  more  than  were  reported  in  May  and  is  the  high- 
est month  of  fatalities  during  the  first  half  of  1927.  The  fatality 
total  for  June,  1926,  was  163.  A comparison  of  the  fatal  accident 
records  for  the  first  6 months  of  1926  and  of  1927  shows  that  fatal 
accidents  in  1927  gained  9.1  per  cent  over  last  year.  A total  of  961 
fatalities  were  reported  during  the  first  6 months  of  1926  compared 
to  1,052  for  the  first  half  of  1927.  This  gain  in  fatal  accidents  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  accidents  in  anthracite  coal  mines.  Last 
year  the  six  months’  total  of  fatalities  for  the  anthracite  coal  min- 
ing industry  was  184  compared  with  271  in  1927.  The  non-operation 
of  anthracite  mines  during  the  early  months  of  1926  explains  the 
higher  total  of  fatalities  in  1927. 

Non-fatal  accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  during  June  numbered 
13,441,  a gain  of  4.4  per  cent  over  May.  The  number  of  non-fatal 
accidents  reported  for  June,  however,  is  11.7  per  cent  below  the  total 
for  June,  last  year.  Likewise,  the  total  of  non-fatal  accidents  for 
the  first  6 months  of  1927  is  4.1  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1926.  Non-fatal  injuries  numbering  80,933  were  reported 
during  the  first  half  of  1927  compared  to  84,382  for  the  first  6 months 
of  last  year.  Considering  that  anthracite  mines  have  operated  fully 
2 months  longer  to  date  in  1927  than  in  the  first  half  of  1926,  an 
increase  in  non-fatal  accidents  of  at  least  5 per  cent  might  have  been 
expected.  In  the  light  of  this  anticipated  increase  of  accidents,  the 
net  reduction  of  4.1  per  cent  shown  for  the  first  6 months  of  1927 
is  truly  remarkable;  and  if  the  same  rate  of  reduction  continue* 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  will  result  in  a very  ap- 
preciable reduction  of  the  annual  accident  total  which  has  been 
gradually  mounting  for  the  past  few  years.  With  accidents  in  coal 
mines  and  on  railroads  excluded  from  the  comparison,  accidents  in 
the  general  industrial  group  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  Do 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry  show  a decrease  of  12  per  cent  for 
the  6 months  of  1927  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

Increased  numbers  of  fatalities  were  shown  in  many  industry 
groups  during  June.  The  191  deaths  reported  were  distributed 
industrially  as  follows:  construction  and  contracting  20;  manufac- 
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turing  37,  of  which  21  occurred  in  the  metal  products  group;  5(1  in 
anthracite  coal  miniug;  30  in  bituminous  . coal  mining;  19  in  the 
transportation  industry,  16  of  these  on  steam  railroads;  public  utili- 
ties 5;  quarries  and  non-coal  mines  3;  wholesale  and  retail  trading 
6 ; state  and  municipal  10 ; and  miscellaneous  5.  Only  2 groups 
showed  a lower  number  of  fatalities  in  June  compared  with  May. 
The  construction  industry,  notwithstanding  its  mid-summer  activity, 
reported  6 deaths  less  than  in  May  and  anthracite  mines  reported 
one  fatal  less  than  in  May.  All  other  industry  groups  show  increases 
in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  reported  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  utilities  and  miscellaneous  groups,  the  totals  of  which  were 
unchanged.  The  manufacturing  group  gained  7 over  April.  The 
six  months’  fatality  total  for  this  group,  however,  is  well  below  last 
year’s.  Fatalities  in  bituminous  mines  also  show  an  increase  of  7. 
Fatal  accidents  on  railroads  were  4 more  than  in  May.  Quarries 
reported  3 deaths  in  June  after  a clear  record  in  May.  The  trad- 
ing and  municipal  groups  show  gains  of  2 each. 

Falling  objects  again  topped  the  list  of  causes  of  fatal  injuries 
to  workers.  Fifty-one  fatalities  were  attributed  to  this  cause  during 
June,  90  per  cent  of  which  occurred  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
where  the  danger  of  coal  and  rock  falling  from  roof,  face,  and  rib 
is  by  far  the  greatest  single  hazard  encountered  in  any  industry. 
Cars  and  engines  with  a total  of  28  was  the  second  highest  cause 
of  death.  Only  9 of  the  28  killed  by  cars  were  employes  of  transpor- 
tation companies.  Twenty-two  deaths  were  charged  to  explosives. 
17  of  them  occurring  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

Motor  vehicular  accidents  jumped  from  6 deaths  in  May  to  18  in 
June. 

Two  groups,  electricity  and  falls  of  persons,  show  greatest  improve- 
ment over  May.  Deaths  due  to  electric  shock  dropped  from  13  in 
May  to  7 in  June  and  deaths  from  falls  were  reduced  from  26  in  May 
to  16  in  June.  Other  cause  groups  show  little  change.  The  miscel- 
laneous cause  group  shows  a total  of  15  deaths..  This  is  a much 
higher  figure  than  usual  because  a number  of  reports  of  death  were 
received  in  June  where  the  cause  of  death  had  not  been  determined. 

The  4 deaths  appearing  in  the  boiler  and  pressure  apparatus  group 
were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a locomotive  boiler  of  a freight  train 
which  killed  4 of  the  train  crew.  Several  other  rather  unusual  acci- 
dents were  reported  during  June: 

Two  stable  employes  were  crushed  by  horses  while  going  into  the 
horses’  stalls; 

A night  employe  of  an  ice  plant  while  placing  an  ice  can  into 
a tank  of  brine  fell  head-first  into  the  can,  was  wedged  in  the  can, 
and  was  not  found  until  morning.  Two  other  accidents  of  a similar 
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nature  in  June  indicate  the  need  for  proper  protection  of  tank  and 
vat  openings. 

Two  saw  operators  were  killed  when  the  wood  they  were  sawing 
kicked  back  from  the  saw  and  struck  them  in  vital  spots  with  force 
sufficient  to  fatally  injure  them; 

A retail  store  clerk,  who  used  a packing  box  instead  of  a step 
ladder  to  reach  a high  stock  shelf,  fell  striking  his  spine  on  the 
counter  edge  and  died  within  6 days. 

Agreements  for  the  payment  of  compensation  were  approved  in 
8,026  cases  during  June.  The  compensation  liability  incurred  by  the 
approval  of  these  agreements  aggregated  $1,419,687,  distributed  as 
follows:  fatal  cases  $485,018;  permanent  disability  cases  $312,575; 

and  temporary  disability  cases  $622,099. 

Compensation  awards  for  the  first  6 months  of  1927  total  $6,- 
426,795,  a gain  of  2 per  cent  over  the  awards  for  the  same  period  in 
1926. 

The  average  length  of  disability  for  temporary  disability  cases  in 
June  was  43  days  compared  with  41  days  in  May. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE,  1927 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— (Continued) 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  I N PENNSYLVANIA— (Concluded) 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA — (Concluded) 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  • Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie  ‘ State  Employment  Office, 

1026  French  Street. 

Franklin  : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

412  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg  : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

608  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg  : State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane  : Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Woolworth  Building. 

McKeesport:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
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Meadville  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 

New  Castle : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  G.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia  : State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office) 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen's  Compensation  Referee, 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 

Manhatten  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh  : Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

Pottsville  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Baird  Building. 


Reading:  State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton:  'late  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Union  National  Bank  Building. 


Sunbury : late  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  "lureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York  : Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


By  Walter  J.  Lloyd 

Director,  Bureau  of  Employment, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Upon  assuming  my  duties  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  June  IT,  1927,  I found  that  Section  6 of  Act 
373,  P.  L.  834,  imposed  upon  me  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

To  bring  into  communication  employers  seeking  employes  and  per- 
sons seeking  employment;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  and  operation  of  all  public  and  private  employment 
offices;  to  investigate  the  circulation  of  information  and  statements 
regarding  employment  and  labor  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting fraud  and  improper  practices ; to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
causes  of  unemployment  and  the  remedies  therefor ; and  to  cooperate 
with  any  person  or  authority  whatsoever  in  carrying  out  the  full 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

I was  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  but  a few  days 
when  I found,  to  my  surprise,  that  some  business  men  and  other 
citizens  throughout  the  State  thought  that  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment existed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  per- 
sons seeking  positions  in  the  State  employ.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  the  thought  of  the  creators  of  this  statute.  I found  that  some 
employers  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  service  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  could  render,  thinking  it  merely  a clearing  house  for 
common  labor. 

I would  refer  such  employers  to  the  statistical  report  issued  month- 
ly by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  to  the  classified  summary  re- 
port for  the  first  six  months  of  1927.  They  give  some  idea  of  the 
types  of  positions  filled  by  the  Bureau  and  the  number  of  requests 
from  employers  for  high  class  employes.  They  show  what  the  Bu- 
reau is  doing  to  secure  competent  and  efficient  workers  with  no 
expense  to  either  employer  or  employe. 

From  January  1.  1927  to  June  30,  1927,  2426  persons  applied  for 
professional  or  technical  positions,  of  these,  630  men  were  placed 
in  positions.  In  the  same  period  S29  employers  made  application 
for  male  employes  with  professional  or  technical  qualifications.  In 
the  Women’s  Section,  1506  persons  applied  for  professional  or  tech- 
nical positions  and  271  received  positions.  Employers  to  the  num- 
ber of  391  made  requests  and  271  were  served. 
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Let  me  list  a few  of  the  higher  types  of  positions  which  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  has  been  able  to  fill  in  a three-month  period  with  com- 
petent and  efficient  persons : confidential  secretaries,  confidential  ad- 
visers, personnel  officers,  and  safety  engineers. 

I wish  it  were  possible  for  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  aid  it  by  conveying  this 
knowledge  to  all  employers  of  the  State  because  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant effort  to  acquaint  those  in  charge  of  the  employment  and 
personnel  departments  of  the  larger  employers  throughout  the  State 
that  it  can  succeed  in  securing  from  them  the  cooperation  that  it 
would  like  to  have.  There  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania when  the  need  of  an  efficient  clearing  house  for  employers 
was  as  necessary  as  it  is  today.  Men  today  must  secure  employment 
and  hold  it  solely  upon  a basis  of  efficiency  and  competency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  than  that  of  aiding  employer  and 
employe:  the  employer  to  secure  the  type  of  help  that  he  desires;  and 
the  employe  to  make  contact  with  the  employer  through  the  Bureau 
of  Employment. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  will  be  directed  mainly  toward  establishing  a closer  contact 
Avith  the  employer  in  the  hope  that  the  future  may  develop  a greater 
need  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  its  service  for  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 


COMPULSORY  EMERGENCY  LIGHTING 

By  J.  P.  Ljlley 

Assistant  Chief , Building  Section, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a.  motion  picture  theatre  at  night  Avhen  every 
light  went  out  and  the  place  Avas  in  utter  darkness?  Have  you  won- 
dered what  might  happen  if  such  a condition  Avere  prolonged,  or  if 
any  person  became  excited  in  that  darkness?  Electric  lights  go  out 
from  many  causes.  The  contributing  causes  are  accidents  in  the 
power  house,  storms  affecting  overhead  lines,  transformer  burnouts, 
blown-out  fuses,  short  circuits,  etc. 

The  State,  ever  Avatchful  for  safety  at  public  gatherings  as  well  as 
safety  for  the  individual  in  industry  and  on  the  highAvay,  has  enacted 
legislation,  making  emergency  lighting  compulsory  in  all  buildings 
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where  the  public  assembles  after  darkness.  It  has  placed  the  en- 
forcement of  this  legislation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry. 

When  the  Legislature  of  1921  passed  the  amendment  to  the  Fire 
and  Panic  Act  (P.  L.  505)  for  electric  emergency  light,  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  enforce  the  provisions  as  no  emergency 
lighting  system  had  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval. 
Enforcement,  therefore,  was  not  attempted  until  at  least  three  sys- 
tems had  been  approved. 

About  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  amendment,  three  emer- 
gency lighting  systems  were  placed  on  the  approved  list : the  first, 
a water  turbine  unit;  the  second,  a storage  battery  system;  and  the 
third,  a generator  operated  by  an  internal  combustion  engine. 

There  were  no  rules  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  emergency 
lighting  systems  were  to  be  installed,  the  number  of  lights  to  be 
included  in  the  emergency  circuits,  or  the  intensity  of  illumination 
to  be  maintained  for  a definite  period  of  time.  It  was  the  general 
belief  that  emergency  lighting  referred  to  exit  lights ; and  the  manu- 
facturers, following  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  connected 
emergency  units  to  the  exit  lighting  circuits. 

A general  opinion  prevailed,  however,  that  the  statute  should  be 
extended  in  its  application  to  cover  more  than  exit  lighting,  that 
there  should  be  a sufficient  number  of  lights  to  allow  the  occupants 
of  a building  to  reach  the  street  in  safety  in  the  event  of  a power 
failure. 

When  the  Department  drafted  its  first  regulations  for  emergency 
lighting  devices,  that  thought  was  embodied,  and  emergency  lighting 
was,  and  is,  interpreted  to  comprise  circuits,  supplying  lamps  at  all 
the  exits,  and  a sufficient  number  of  lights  around  the  auditorium, 
foyer,  lobby,  halls,  passageways,  etc.  These  lamps  are  independent 
of,  or  connected  to,  the  main  lighting  circuits  and,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  truly  reliable  in  emergencies,  they  are  supplied  from  a source 
of  electrical  energy  entirely  separate  from  that  used  at  normal  times. 
It  is  also  required  that  these  lighting  circuits  shall  be  thrown  on 
automatically  when  the  primary  light  fails.  Dependence  upon  the 
unreliable  human  element  for  turning  on  the  reserve  supply  is  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The  Department  in  the  course  of  time  learned,  by  actual  experi- 
ence, that  a revision  of  the  regulations  was  necessary  if  a higher 
standard  of  efficiency  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  found  that  the 
storage  batteries  of  the  auto-starting  type  were  not  dependable  for 
emergency  lighting.  A battery  was  needed  that  would  give  maxi- 
mum service  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  system.  The  consensus  of 
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the  battery  experts,  called  into  conference,  was  that  a cell  of  the 
glass  type,  designed  and  constructed  primarily  for  lighting  purposes, 
should  be  used. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  why  the  so-called  lighting  type 
battery  is  better  adapted  for  emergency  lighting  than  the  auto  or 
starting  type. 

A study  of  battery  characteristics  shows  that  the  lighting  type  is 
more  reliable  and  more  economical  for  emergency  lighting. 

A battery  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in  lighting  service  is  gen- 
erally distinguished  from  the  automobile  starting  and  lighting  bat- 
tery by  the  use  of  thicker  plates  and  separators  as  well  as  lower 
specific  gravity  electrolyte. 

A battery  so  designed  will  undoubtedly  give  a longer  useful  life 
and  will  cost  less  per  year  of  service  than  a battery  of  the  starting 
and  lighting  type. 

The  auto  battery  is  designed  for  a starting,  lighting,  and  ignition 
service  on  a moving  vehicle,  and  as  such  it  must  perform  its  function 
with  minimum  weight  and  cell  space.  The  severest  service  on  an  auto 
battery  is  in  starting.  This  takes  much  energy  at  a high  rate  for 
a few  seconds  and  it  is  immediately  replaced  when  the  engine  is  run- 
ning by  the  generator  at  a rate  that  will  recharge  the  battery  so 
that  it  will  always  be  in  a fully  charged  condition.  Seldom  is  an 
auto  battery  completely  charged  or  discharged  as  a lighting  battery. 
S’ nee  the  auto  battery  must  have  minimum  weight  and  space,  the 
plates  are  made  thinner  than  in  the  lighting  battery  and  this  can 
be  done  without  losing  much  electrical  energy. 

Sediment  and  acid  space  is  not  generous  in  the  auto  type  battery 
i — sediment  space  being  necessary  to  permit  the  material  normally 
thrown  from  the  positive  plates  to  fall  into  a place  where  it  will  not 
cause  trouble,  such  as  short  circuits ; acid  space  being  necessary  to 
insure  good  acid  diffusion  in  the  pores  of  the  plates — this  in  turn 
gives  good  electrical  characteristics. 

In  an  auto  battery  the  specific  gravity  is  maintained  near  1.280, 
while  in  the  lighting  type  batteries  it  is  kept  as  low  as  1.215.  Low 
specific  gravity  is  a factor  in  promoting  long  battery  life  because 
low  gravity  is  not  as  injurious  or  destructive  to  plates  and  separators 
as  high  gravity  acid. 

The  advantages  of  a lighting  type  battery  over  an  auto  starting 
battery  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Heavier  plate  construction  (produces  longer  life). 

2.  Greater  sediment  space  (freer  from  trouble). 

3.  Greater  acid  area  (better  voltage  characteristics). 
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The  advantages  of  the  sealed  glass  jar  over  the  sealed  rubber  jar 
are : 

1.  Generous  sediment  space  makes  it  unnecessary  to  clean  the 
battery  during  its  life. 

2.  Much  space  over  tops  of  plates  allows  plenty  of  leeway  for  rise 
and  fall  of  surface  of  level  of  electrolyte,  so  that  water  need 
not  be  added  frequently. 

3.  The  interior  of  the  cells  can  very  easily  be  seen,  and  at  a 
glance  it  can  be  known : 

(a)  How  much  longer  a battery  will  last,  an  approximate  in- 
dication of  which  is  given  by  the  depth  of  the  sediment. 

(b)  Whether  all  cells  are  uniform  in  condition,  as  shown  by 
the  color  of  plates,  bubbling  and  depth  of  sediment. 

(c)  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  add  water  and  if  so.  how  much. 

(d)  Whether  any  parts  are  missing  or  misplaced. 


New  Regulations 

Revised  emergency  lighting  regulations  adopted  January  1,  1927, 
have  several  new  requirements.  The  more  important  are: 

Batteries  of  the  glass  jar  type. 

Specific  gravity  rating  to  be  given  on  the  name  plate. 

Battery  type  to  be  shown  on  the  installation  plans. 

Full  charging  device. 

An  ammeter  showing  rate  of  charge. 

A voltmeter. 

Certain  switches  permitted  on  the  D.  C.  side  of  the  throw-over 
switch. 

Permission,  under  certain  conditions,  to  continue  a performance 
for  a longer  period  than  one  hour. 

Permitting  a performance  to  continue  indefinitely  when  the  emer- 
gency source  is  obtained  from  another  generating  station. 

Permitting,  under  certain  conditions,  the  use  of  gas  or  oil 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Emergency  lighting,  as  applied  to  theatres,  school  buildings,  and 
places  of  public  assembly,  is  comparatively  new.  Many  problems 
have  yet  to  be  solved  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  As  in 
other  branches  of  business,  one  will  find  unscrupulous  methods  and 
practices  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  selling  of  emergency  light- 
ing equipment.  If  the  manufacturers  build  their  devices  along  the 
lines  of  the  basic  approval  granted  by  the  Department,  the  devices 
will  function  efficiently.  If  the  devices  are  installed  in  the  buildings 
properly,  and  the  conductors  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the 
necessary  current  to  the  most  distant  lamp,  the  system  will  perform 
efficiently. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  capacities  of  current  carrying  conductors 
have  not  been  considered  in  emergency  lighting  installations,  nor 
has  battery  efficiency.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  regulations 
exact  certain  light  intensities,  proper  conductors  and  lamps  must  be 
used,  and  the  voltage  of  the  regular  and  battery  supply  must  be 
considered,  else  the  light  value  will  not  be  secured  with  an  approved 
system. 

The  proper  construction  of  shelves  or  racks  for  storage  batteries 
will  tend  to  increase  their  general  usefulness.  When  the  racks  are 
thoroughly  insulated,  the  battery  and  working  parts  are  practically 
free  from  grounds  and  danger  to  the  occupants  of  the  building.  The 
distance  between  shelves  should  be  sufficient  to  facilitate  the  taking 
of  hydrometer  readings,  else  the  slopping  over  of  electrolyte  will  be 
injurious  to  both  batteries  and  racks. 

An  emergency  lighting  system  is  useless  with  discharged  batteries. 
Failure  to  properly  care  for  and  maintain  the  batteries  has  resulted 
in  severe  loss  to  the  owner.  This  usually  causes  an  unjust  condemna- 
tion of  the  system  as  a whole. 

Battery  lighting  systems  require  constant  care  and  attention. 
Batteries  should  not  be  left  to  stand  in  a discharged  condition. 
After  a complete  discharge,  a hard  insoluble  sulphate  is  formed  on 
the  plates.  This  is  reducible  only  by  slow  charging.  This  sulpha- 
tion  is  objectionable  and  will  ruin  the  plates  if  not  checked.  Bat- 
teries should  always  be  kept  clean.  Watch  the  lugs  or  clamps  which 
connect  the  cells  for  loose  or  dirty  connections,  or  those  which  do 
not  present  full  flat  surfaces  to  one  another  will  have  a high  resistance 
and  will  cause  a considerable  drop  in  voltage  and  a subsequent  low 
voltage  for  the  whole  battery.  A dirty  or  poor  contact  will  reveal 
itself  by  heating  under  a heavy  load,  while  a loose  contact  may  draw 
an  arc  and  burn  through.  Connections  should  be  kept  clean  and 
tight  and  corrosion  may  be  prevented  by  the  application  of  grease 
and  vaseline. 

The  acid  solution  in  the  battery  is  called  electrolyte.  It  is  a mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  water.  Electrolyte  must  never 
be  added  to  the  battery  unless  some  of  the  acid  lias  been  lost  through 
leakage  or  breakage.  When  such  a condition  exists,  do  not  permit 
the  acid  to  be  added,  or  acid  corrections  to  be  made  except  by  a com- 
petent battery  man.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  evaporate  and  after 
the  level  of  the  solution  shows  below  the  plates,  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  correct  level  with  distilled  water  only. 

The  value  of  emergency  lighting  is  being  recognized  as  an  asset  to 
business,  and  as  an  important  adjunct  in  institutions  where  the  fail- 
ure of  the  regular  source  of  electric  supply  endangers  life.  A strik- 
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ing  example  of  the  usefulness  of  such  a system  occurred  in  the  operat- 
ing room  of  a Harrisburg  hospital.  During  a serious  surgical  opera- 
tion, the  city  lights  went  out.  The  operation  continued,  the  surgeon 
unaware  that  the  emergency  lighting  system,  installed  in  the  hos- 
pital, made  it  possible  for  him  successfully  to  complete  his  work. 


MACHINERY  MANUFACTURERS  ANXIOUS  TO 
MAKE  MACHINES  SAFE 

By  -John  S.  Spicer 

Chief  of  Accident  Investigation  Section , 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

It  has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  to  find  that  most  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  who  have 
been  approached  on  the  subject  of  safety  are  thoroughly  interested  in 
it,  and  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  machines  they  manufacture  con- 
form to  all  safety  regulations. 

Several  years  ago  the  Department  began  to  call  the  attention  of 
machinery  manufacturers  to  hazards  on  their  machines  which  had 
been  responsible  for  accidents  to  employes  in  various  establishments 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  this 
was  done  it  was  believed  that  if  manufacturers  had  knowledge  of 
these  hazards,  they  would  undertake  to  eliminate  them  in  machines 
to  be  built. 

Since  this  work  was  inaugurated  many  types  of  machines  were 
found  to  be  hazardous  that  were  not  so  considered  heretofore.  Until 
an  accident  occurred  minor  hazards  were  frequently  overlooked  and 
in  some  cases  Avere  not  even  considered  hazards.  When  it  was  pos- 
sible to  point  out  to  the  manufacturer  that  an  accident  had  occurred 
as  a result  of  unprotected  machinery,  in  no  single  case  did  any  manu- 
facturer express  any  other  intention  than  to  eliminate  the  hazard 
either  by  means  of  a guard  or  by  a re-design  of  the  machine. 

Many  accidents  were  reported  of  employes  getting  under  the  up- 
lifted skip  of  concrete  mixing  and  paving  machines.  These  skips 
were  dropped  on  employes  or  were  lowered  by  the  operator,  he  not 
knowing  any  person  was  underneath.  In  one  year  more  than  a dozen 
fatal  accidents  were  reported  from  this  cause.  An  examination  of 
paving  machines  showed  that  in  most  cases  guard  rails,  if  they  had 
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been  provided  by  the  manufacturer,  were  not  used.  These  guard 
rails  would,  of  course,  not  prevent  an  employe  from  going  under  the 
uplifted  skip,  hut  they  would  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  so  doing,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  deliberately  step  over  the  rail  in 
order  to  get  into  the  danger  area.  This  condition  of  affairs  was 
taken  up  by  the  Department  with  the  manufacturers  of  paving  ma- 
chines. It  was  pointed  out  to  them  how  these  accidents,  particularly 
fatal  ones,  had  occurred  because  of  the  absence  of  guard  rails.  The 
result  was  that  most  machines  now  sent  out  from  the  leading  paving- 
machine  manufacturers  in  the  country  are  equipped  with  proper 
guard  rails.  In  the  past  these  guard  rails  were  attached  to  the 
machines  only  when  they  were  ordered  by  the  purchaser,  and  as 
this  meant  added  cost  they  were  very  seldom  ordered.  One  company 
re-designed  their  type  of  guard  rail  repeatedly  so  that  it  now  works 
automatically  and  affords  complete  protection  on  all  sides.  It  is 
standard  equipment  on  all  machines  sent  out  by  that  company.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  operating  mechanism  or  levers  should 
be  placed  where  the  operator  could  see  if  any  person  was  under 
the  uplifted  skip  so  that  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  such  acci- 
dents occurring. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  bakery  machinery.  Mixing  ma- 
chines  had  been  causing  fatal  accidents  because  employes  attempted 
to  clean  machines  while  they  were  in  motion.  The  result  was  that 
a hand  or  arm  of  the  employe  was  caught  in  the  revolving  paddles 
and  if  the  employe  was  not  drawn  in  and  killed  he  was  very  badly 
cut  or  mutilated.  As  these  accidents  occurred  they  were  referred  to 
the  manufacturers  of  these  machines  and  they  began  to  realize  the 
danger  involved.  In  conseqiience  one  such  manufacturer  has  evolved 
an  electric-control  switch  which  must  be  held  in  the  “On”  position 
while  the  machine  is  being  turned  to  be  cleaned.  If  the  employe 
should  get  caught  he  would  naturally  release  the  switch  or  button, 
and  the  machinery  would  stop  immediately.  There  is  now  prac- 
tically no  danger  of  serious  injury. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  an  employe  whose  Angers  were 
caught  in  the  rolls  of  a corrugating  machine.  This  accident  caused 
discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a guard  at  the  point  of  operation  to 
prevent  a similar  accident.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  machine,  who  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
rolls  were  being  run  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  they  were 
intended  to  be  run.  Correction  of  this  condition  eliminated  the 
hazard  caused  by  improper  operation  and  obviated  the  need  for  a 
guard  on  that  particular  machine, 
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The  attitdue  of  machinery  makers  on  the  question  of  safety  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  from  them. 
These  letters  are  only  a few  typical  ones  taken  from  more  than  a 
hundred  which  have  been  received  by  the  Department. 

“We  are  also  thankful  for  your  suggestion  contained  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter.  We  think  you  are 
correct  in  your  contention  and  shall  keep  this  in  mind 
when  designing  new  machines.” 

“We  thank  you  for  directing  our  attention  to  the 
hazard  in  connection  with  our  No.  1 machine  and  am 
glad  to  say  to  you  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  provide  a suitable  guard  at  the  point  in  question.” 

“We  have  been  selling  this  material  for  a number  of 
years,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  accident 
you  described  in  your  letter  is  the  first  that  has  oc- 
curred. We  wish  to  thank  you  for  communicating  with 
us  and  assure  you  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
a repetition  of  such  an  accident  will  not  occur  again.” 

“This  is  the  first  accident  of  this  kind  that  lias  been 
reported  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  guards  are  put  on 
future  installations  so  that  there  will  be  less  danger 
to  the  men  working  around  these  machines.” 

“Your  letter  was  duly  received  and  we  have  referred  this 
matter  to  our  superintendent  and  he  advises  that  they 
are  making  a pattern  now  and  will  protect  this  end  of 
the  chain  in  the  future.” 

“We  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  happenings  of  this 
kind  and  we  shall  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 

same  in  so  far  as  possible -Ill  machines  now  being- 

shipped  are  equipped  with  guards  to  prevent  workmen 
or  others  getting  in  from  the  side  and  ive  shall  iiree 
upon  contractors  the  need  for  keeping  these  in  place.” 

“We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  an  unguarded  revolving  shaft  on  our  concrete 
mixers.  We  have  made  arrangements  with  our  manu- 
facturer, and  in  the  future  our  concrete  mixer  will  have 
a guard  covering  the  end  of  the  shaft.  We  regret  that 
an  accident  occurred  through  the  use  of  one  of  our 
concrete  mixers.” 

“We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  employes  were  hurt  in 
the  operation  of  the  press  in  question.  In  the  future 
in  supplying  presses  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania we  shall  try  to  bear  in  mind  and  quote  on  them 
with  guards.” 

“We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  your  Engineering  De- 
partment investigate  the  matter  of  guarding  this  ma- 
chine to  prevent  a repetition  of  this  type  of  accident.” 
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“Ever  since  receiving  your  previous  letter  we  have  been 
putting  out  our  machines  with  a guard  which  covers  the 
chopper  bowl  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  one’s  hand  into 
the  worm.” 

“Upon  referring  this  matter  again  to  our  manufactur- 
ing department  they  advise  ns  that  we  will  in  the  future 
furnish  a guard  to  cover  the  gear,  sprocket  and  chain 
which  can  be  easily  removed  when  necessary.” 

“We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  safety  guards  for  power  forming  machines 
and  we  have  passed  this  information  on  to  our  engineer 
who  will  endeavor  to  work  out  some  sort  of  an  attach- 
ment whereby  protection  can  be  afforded  the  operator.” 

It  is  believed  that  many  more  hazardous  conditions  existing  m 
machinery  could  be  eliminated  or  corrected  if  efforts  were  made  by 
interested  persons  to  acquaint  the  makers  of  these  machines  with 
these  hazards. 

It  is  true  that  only  a small  proportion  of  the  accidents  occurring 
in  industry  are  due  to  machinery  hazards,  but  these  machinery  acci- 
dents are  usually  of  a serious  nature,  in  many  cases  causing  dis- 
memberment. For  that  reason  any  endeavor  to  prevent  them  will 
be  worthy  of  the  effort  of  any  person. 


A NEW  SERVICE  TO  EDITORS  OF  EMPLOYES’ 

MAGAZINES 

By  Elizabeth  B.  Bricker,  M.  D. 

Chief,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  Section, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards 

The  editor  of  a plant  magazine  wants  to  accomplish  at  least  two 
things:  to  present  to  the  employes  items  which  lie  knows  will  be  of 
interest  to  them;  and  to  present  items  in  which  he  thinks  they  ought 
to  be  interested. 

The  first  is  not  difficult,  as  descriptions  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, announcements  of  plant  policies,  and  personal  notes  about 
the  employes  or  their  families  are  eagerly  read. 

It  is  more  of  a problem  to  present  in  an  attractive  form  subjects 
which  are  frequently  ignored,  or  at  best  merely  glanced  at.  One 
of  these  subjects  is  health. 
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Some  of  the  requisites  for  an  article  on  this  subject  are  that  it  be 
technically  correct,  that  it  be  short,  that  it  be  written  in  a pleasing 
style,  and  that,  if  possible,  it  be  illustrated. 

There  are  a number  of  publications  issued  by  governmental  and 
private  agencies  which  carry  health  articles  suitable  for  publishing 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  adaptable  for  publication  in  employes’  maga- 
zines. The  Department  has  on  file  a list  of  such  publications  to 
which  it  refers  editors  wishing  material  on  particular  subjects.  Ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement,  however,  cuts  illustrating  these  articles 
are  not  available,  and  in  fact  they  can  frequently  not  be  obtained 
at  all. 

To  meet  just  such  demands,  The  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  established  a service  which  should  prove  to  be 
especially  attractive  to  editors.  It  offers  cuts,  plates,  and  descrip- 
tive material  classified  as  follows : cartoons,  health  stories,  nutrition 
news,  children's  pages,  facts  about  diseases,  adventures  of  Bill  Jones, 
and  miscellaneous  health  subjects.  Specimen  pages  of  the  material 
offered  through  this  organization  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  Homer  1ST.  Calver,  Executive  Secretary,  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics , 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

A lessened  demand  for  workers  in  virtually  all  lines  of  industry 
was  reported  by  State  Employment  offices  during  the  month  of  July. 
The  reports  showed  a ratio  of  221  workers  registered  for  every  100 
available  jobs  which  is  the  highest  July  ratio  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  increase  in  unemployment  over  June  amounts  to  more 
than  7 per  cent  and  the  increase  over  July,  1926,  is  nearly  60  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  applicants  to  jobs  for  July,  1926,  was  139  to  100. 

The  present  scarcity  of  work  is  further  emphasized  by  the  reduced 
number  of  placements  made.  A total  of  3,619  men  and  women  were 
reported  placed  in  jobs  during  July,  only  38  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  applicants.  In  June  nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  applicants  were 
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placed.  The  extent  of  present  unemployment  is  more  apparent  when 
the  July  record  of  placements  is  compared  with  that  for  July,  1926. 
In  that  month  a total  of  5,370  workers  were  placed,  representing 
58  per  cent  of  all  the  applicants  registered. 

A surplus  of  workers,  in  varying  degrees,  existed  in  all  industry 
groups  except  in  agriculture.  The  State  Employment  service  in 
agricultural  lines  is  relatively  unimportant,  but  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  calls  for  farm  workers  was  so  far  below  that  of  last  year 
is  indicative  of  a depression  in  other  industrial  pursuits.  When  the 
summer  demand  for  agricultural  workers  is  small  it  usually  can  be 
surmised  correctly  that  the  depression  in  other  lines  has  made  a 
plentiful  supply  of  labor  available  for  farm  work. 

Few  industries  were  inclined  to  increase  their  working  forces  and 
many  industries  were  laying  off  or  furloughing  large  numbers  of 
workers  and  were  cutting  operating  time  to  little  more  than  half 
of  usual  schedules. 

Construction  employment,  while  somewhat  improved  over  June, 
is  far  below  the  volume  for  this  season  of  last  year.  Shipbuilding 
employment  is  very  much  lower  than  in  June  and  was  affected  by 
the  reductions  of  one  firm  which  is  going  out  of  the  shipbuilding 
business.  Railroads  have  done  practically  no  hiring  during  the 
month  even  of  unskilled  labor.  Quarries  have  been  active  and  are 
in  need  of  some  workers.  Work  in  the  coal  mines,  however,  is  slack, 
and  in  the  bituminous  fields  employment  is  affected  by  the  strike 
Hotels  and  restaurants  show  a normal  demand  for  workers.  Retail 
stores  are  curtailing  their  forces  and  are  probably  the  first  to  feel 
the  effect  of  unemployment  aud  wage  losses  in  other  lines. 


EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES  AND  HOURS  WORKED 

The  employment  situation  in  manufacturing  industries  is  best  un- 
derstood by  an  examination  of  the  employment  and  wage  table  pre- 
pared  from  reports  of  815  firms  engaged  in  42  distinct  classes  of 
manufacturing  activity.  Reports  from  these  establishments  for  July 
show  a net  decrease  in  employment  over  June  of  1.7  per  cent,  an 
actual  reduction  of  4,690  workers.  The  firms  included  in  the  table 
are  considered  to  be  representative  of  30  per  cent  of  all  manufactur- 
ing in  the  State.  On  this  basis  the  actual  increase  in  unemployment 
during  the  month  in  manufacturing  industries  alone  probably  was 
in  excess  of  15,000. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  reduced  volume  of  employment  were  the 
losses  in  wage  payments  and  average  earnings. 
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Total  weekly  wage  payments  for  tlie  week  nearest  Jnly  15tk  showed 
a decline  of  7.1  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  week  in  June, 
and  average  weekly  earnings  were  5.5  per  cent  less.  This  latter 
means  a reduction  of  only  $1.44  in  an  individual  weekly  pay  enve- 
lope, but  it  also  means  a reduction  in  potential  purchasing  power 
over  the  State  amounting  to  approximately  $1,341,000  during  one 
week. 

The  extent  of  the  depression  is  indicated  by  the  fact  than  only  5 
manufacturing  industry  groups  out  of  a total  of  42  show  gains  in 
wage  payments.  Twenty-seven  of  the  42  groups  report  decreased  em- 
ployment. Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  clothing,  confec- 
tionery and  ice  cream,  pottery,  leather,  and  hoots  and  shoes  were 
the  only  industry  groups  that  showed  employment  gains  of  any  con- 
sequence. The  metal  industries  registered  very  large  losses.  AVeek- 
ly  earnings  for  six  industries  in  the  metal  group  were  more  than 
10  per  cent  lower  than  in  June. 

Eleven  of  the  19  firms  included  in  the  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus  group  reported  increased  employment.  Largest  gains 
were  shown  for  radio  and  battery  manufacturing  plants.  Several 
firms  reduced  their  working  hours  from  9 to  8,  causing  weekly  earn- 
ings to  fall  below  last  month. 

In  the  heating  appliance  and  apparatus  group,  11  firms  reported 
decreased  employment.  The  losses,  however,  were  not  so  severe  as 
the  figures  indicate.  Many  closings  because  of  usual  summer  repairs 
to  plant  and  equipment,  vacations,  and  sweltering  summer  days  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  lost  time. 

Blast  furnaces  were  operating  on  considerably  shorter  time  than 
last  month.  Many  firms  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  report  only  50 
per  cent  of  normal  operation. 

Decreased  employment  was  reported  by  7 firms  in  the  iron  and 
steel  forgings  group.  AVorking  days  were  cut  from  54  to  5 days  a 
week  in  several  instances. 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills  showed  the  most  general  and  appar- 
ently permanent  decreases  of  any  of  the  metals’  group.  Of  the  34 
plants  reporting,  23  showed  decreased  employment  and  27  reduced 
earnings.  Weekly  earnings  in  some  plants  in  July  amounted  to  only 
half  of  the  June  figures.  A few  mills  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  reported  full-time  operation. 

The  employment  reductions  in  the  textile  group  were  largely 
seasonal.  The  reductions  in  earnings  were  due  to  the  prevalent  ob- 
servance of  a full  Saturday  holiday  during  July  and  August.  In 
the  knit  goods  and  hosiery  group,  losses  were  confined  principally 
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to  hosiery  mills  where  many  closings  were  reported  in  order  to  make 
stock  reductions  and  to  make  plant  repairs  during  the  dnll  season. 

Employment  reductions  in  the  confectionery  and  ice  cream  indus- 
try were  confined  principally  to  the  small  candy  factories.  Nearly 
all  ice  cream  plants  show  increased  business. 

Glass  production  fell  off  during  July  and  employment  was  con- 
siderably less  than  last  month.  Some  firms  reported  only  enough 
work  to  operate  four  days  a week. 

The  enlargement  of  the  plant  of  one  firm  in  the  pottery  industry 
is  responsible  for  the  employment  increase  for  that  group.  The 
other  2 firms  report  greatly  reduced  operations. 

Shoe  factories  are  busy  and  more  than  half  of  the  firms  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  group  reported  gains  in  employment.  One  factory  that 
had  been  closed  down  reopened  in  July  and  employed  nearly  250 
workers. 

In  general,  holidays,  vacations,  inventory  takings,  and  plant  and 
machine  repairs,  all  had  some  share  in  lowering  average  earnings 
in  July  as  compared  with  June.  Nevertheless,  there  were  distinct 
evidences  of  a general  business  depression.  How  slight  or  how 
severe  that  depression  will  prove  to  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The  De- 
partment’s index  of  employment  and  wages,  based  on  monthly  aver- 
ages for  1923,  shows  that  July,  1927,  figures  were  80  for  employment, 
81  for  wage  payments,  and  96  for  weekly  earnings.  These  are  the 
lowest  numbers  recorded  for  any  month  since  July,  1921,  except  that 
earnings  in  July  and  September  1925,  reached  a slightly  lower  figure. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

A total  of  178  fatal  and  12,518  non-fatal  accidents  was  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  during  the  month  of 
July,  1927.  This  is  12  fatal  and  893  non-fatal  accidents  less  than 
were  reported  during  June.  Compared  with  the  record  of  accidents 
for  July,  1926,  the  accident  total  for  July,  1927,  is  6 per  cent  lower 
for  fatal  accidents  and  19  per  cent  lower  for  non-fatal  accidents. 

The  record  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1927  compared  with  the  accident 
record  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1926  shows  that  fatal  acci- 
dents in  1927  have  increased  nearly  7 per  cent  while  non-fatal  acci- 
dents have  shown  a 7 per  cent  decrease.  The  division  of  the  accident 
totals  into  the  three  main  industrial  groups  discloses  that  coal 
mining  accidents  are  16  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  railway  acci- 
dents 6 per  cent  lower,  and  accidents  in  the  general  industrial  group 
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comprising  the  construction,  manufacturing,  quarrying,  public  utili- 
ties, and  trading  industries  over  which  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  exercises  safety  supervision,  have  shown  a reduction  of 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  July  fatalities  according  to  the  industry 
groups  in  which  they  occurred  follows:  construction  and  contracting 
22,  manufacturing  10,  coal  mining  63  (anthracite  35  and  bituminous 
28),  transportation  18,  public  utilities  9,  quarries  and  non-coal  mines 
4,  retail  and  wholesale  trade  8,  state  and  municipal  9,  and  miscel- 
laneous 5.  Slight  gains  over  June  in  the  number  of  fatalities  re- 
ported were  shown  for  the  construction,  manufacturing,  public  utili- 
ty, quarry,  and  trading  groups.  Twenty-five  of  40  fatalities  in  the 
manufacturing  group  were  charged  to  the  metal  industry.  Fatali- 
ties in  anthracite  mines  dropped  from  56  in  June  to  35  in  July. 
This  is  the  lowest  accident  record  for  anthracite  mines  since  Janu- 
ary, 1927,  when  a total  of  31  fatalities  was  reported. 

Cause  classifications  of  the  178  fatal  accidents  show  that  falling 
objects  with  42,  cars  and  engines  with  28,  falls  of  persons  with  21, 
and  electricity  with  18,  were  the  principal  causes  of  fatal  injury 
during  July. 

Thirty-five  of  the  42  deaths  caused  by  falling  objects  occurred  in 
the  coal  mining  industry.  Fifteen  or  more  than  half  of  the  car 
and  engine  fatalities  occurred  to  steam  railway  employes.  Mine 
car  accidents  were  relatively  low. 

Falls  killed  21  workers  during  July,  a third  of  them  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

The  most  alarming  gain  in  fatalities  during  July  was  that  shown 
in  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  electricity.  Deaths  iu  this 
cause  group  jumped  from  7 in  June  to  18  in  July.  Seven  of  these 
were  employes  of  electric  light  and  power  companies,  and  in  all 
instances  the  deaths  appeared  to  have  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
the  employes  themselves  to  observe  necessary  precautions  while  work- 
ing about  high-tension  wires.  Eight  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  and  were  caused  in  most  instances  by  contact 
with  trolley  wires  in  the  mine  workings.  Two  deaths  in  the  con- 
struction industry  were  due  to  faulty  insulation  on  service  wires. 
One  municipal  fireman  was  electrocuted  when  his  axe  hooked  on  to 
a transmission  wire  and  charged  the  platform  on  which  he  was 
standing. 

Motor  vehicular  fatalities  numbered  16  during  July,  or  2 less 
than  in  June.  Six  of  those  killed  were  working  on  streets  or  high- 
ways. Four  met  death  while  attempting  to  board  or  get  off  of 
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moving  automobiles,  two  in  collisions  with  other  automobiles,  one 
was  crowded  off  the  road  by  another  car,  one  overturned  on  a wet 
and  slippery  highway,  and  two  collided  with  railroad  trains. 

Explosions  of  gasoline,  asphyxiation  by  carbon  gases  and  fumes, 
strains  from  heavy  lifting,  cable  failures,  and  power  machinery  were 
other  instruments  of  death  in  industry  during  the  month. 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  awarded  during  July,  1927, 


was  |1,389,540  distributed  as  follows: 

198  fatal  cases  $604,010 

315  permanent  disability  cases 294,561 

5,780  temporary  disability  cases 490,969 


Compensation  awards  for  the  first  7 months  of  1927  total  $7,816,335. 

Fatal  compensation  awarded  during  July,  1927,  was  20  per  cent 
higher  than  in  June  and  is  the  highest  amount  of  fatal  compensation 
awarded  for  any  month  during  the  last  tAvo  and  one-half  years. 

Permanent  injuries  compensated  during  the  month  included  46 
eyes,  6 arms,  26  hands,  118  fingers,  104  phalanges,  8 legs,  and  20 
feet.  Hand  losses  Avere  higher  than  usual  AAdiile  finger  losses  Avere 
noticeably  fewer. 

The  average  period  of  disability  for  temporary  disability  cases 
in  July  was  55  days  compared  to  43  days  in  June,  indicating  quite 
a serious  increase  in  the  severity  of  accidental  injuries. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY,  1927 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona  : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie  * State  Employment  Office, 

1026  French  Street. 

Franklin:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

412  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg  • State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

608  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg  : State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown  : State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane:  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster  : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Woolworth  Building. 


McKeesport:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
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Meadville  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 

New  Castle:  .Co-operative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office) 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Manhatten  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh  : Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

Pottsville  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 

Baird  Building. 


Reading:  State  Employment  Office, 

10S  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton  : State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 


State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Union  National  Bank  Building. 


Sunbury : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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INDUSTRY  HARBORS  A DANGEROUS  PEST 

By  H ARRY  D.  IMMEL 
Director,  Bureau  of  Inspection 

Examination  of  recent  accident  reports  shows  anew  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Industry  is  harboring  a serious  pest,  the  practical  joker. 
While  the  Japanese  beetle  is  bad  enough  in  its  way,  it  at  least  has 
gained  the  sort  of  attention  that  gives  some  promise  of  its  exter- 
mination. The  practical  joker  in  industry  needs  the  same  sort  of 
recognition. 

In  a foundry  in  Hamburg  a few  weeks  ago,  a practical  joker  at- 
tached an  electric  wire  to  the  dinner  pail  of  a youthful  fellow 
worker.  The  boy  picked  up  the  pail  and  fell  dead  from  electric 
shock. 

In  York  quite  recently  a practical  joker  saw  an  end  of  waste 
hanging  from  the  pocket  of  a garage  employe’s  overalls  and  thought 
it  would  be  amusing  to  apply  a match  to  it.  The  waste  was  satur- 
ated with  gasoline  and  the  man’s  overalls  were  oil  soaked.  In  an 
instant  his  clothing  was  in  flames  and  he  was  badly  burned. 

At  Steelton  not  long  ago  a quarry  worker  was  fatally  burned  by  the 
prank  of  another  worker  who  filled  a tin  can  with  gasoline,  shoved 
it  behind  the  unsuspecting  victim,  and  tossed  a match  into  the 
liquid. 

A worker  in  a Reading  plant  some  months  ago  applied  an  air  hose 
to  the  body  of  another  worker,  who  died  in  agony  from  the  in- 
juries sustained. 

These  are  outstanding  cases  culled  from  records  of  industrial 
accidents  covering  a comparatively  brief  period. 

They  of  course  have  no  real  claim  to  classification  as  accidents. 
They  should  stand  as  wilful  acts  of  violence  and  should  be  punished 
in  the  courts  in  such  a manner  as  to  effectually  discourage  all  prac- 
tical jokes. 

Innumerable  lesser  cases  could  be  cited,  as  the  pulling  of  a chair 
from  under  a girl  worker,  with  resulting  injury  to  her  spine;  the 
placing  of  tacks  on  seats,  and  a variety  of  electrical  pranks. 

A fact  entirely  disregarded  in  this  latter  class  of  “jokes”  is  that 
even  one  hundred  and  ten  volts  of  electricity  can  be  deadly  under 
certain  conditions.  Electricity  is  anything  but  safe  to  play  with. 

The  dangers  of  hazing  have  been  so  fully  stressed  in  schools  that 
today  it  is  quite  generally  discouraged  by  strict  regulations  there. 
Hazing  of  apprentices  in  industry,  a common  practice,  should, 
with  even  more  reason,  have  the  same  treatment.  Promoters  of 
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industrial  safety  recognize  that  to  reduce  accidents,  the  new  employe 
must  be  taught  to  be  careful  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  plant. 
Hazing  that  involves  possibility  of  injury  goes  directly  counter 
to  this  aim  and  starts  the  new  worker  off  in  exactly  the  wrong  way. 

Linked  with  practical  joking  as  a producer  of  entirely  unnecessary 
industrial  accidents  is  horseplay  in  the  factory.  The  records  of 
the  I ennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  contain  among 
other  accidents  of  this  type,  the  case  of  a .worker  pushed  into  a 
machine  “in  play”  with  a consequent  loss  of  several  fingers;  of 
another  thrown  against  a machine  in  a wrestling  match  in  a factory 
aisle,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  with  a dislocated  arm.  The  lesson 
of  course  is  that  the  factory  is  a dangerous  playhouse.  Concentra- 
tion and  mental  alertness  are  required  of  the  machine  worker  to 
avoid  accidents  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Horseplay 
in  factory  surroundings  is  an  invitation  to  accidents. 

The  factory  rowdy  and  practical  joker  sometimes  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  or  by  local  law 
officers,  but  only  after  the  damage  is  done;  after  some  particular 
act  has  resulted  seriously.  Largely  it  is  up  to  industry  itself  to  put 
the  ban  on  this  sort  of  accident  making.  Shop  discipline  should  take 
cognizance  of  it.  No  agency,  however,  can  deal  with  it  so  well  as 
the  workers  themselves.  A nuisance  wherever  they  are  found ; in 
industry,  the  practical  joker  and  the  rowdy  become  a real  menace. 
In  their  removal  every  safety  seeker  should  participate. 


EVERY  FOREMAN  A SAFETY  DIRECTOR* 

By  F.  J.  O’Connor 

L.  I.  (Ju  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company 

Some  two  generations  ago  when  a large  part  of  American  industry 
was  in  the  hands  of  partnerships  or  of  individual  owners,  the 
dominant  figure  about  the  factory  was  the  owner  himself.  He 
did  most  of  the  planning,  all  of  the  buying,  much  of  the  layout 
work,  considerable  ol  the  hiring  and  discharging,  and  did  not 
hesitate  at  any  time  to  give  orders  direct  to  his  employes. 

llxe  position  of  foreman  was  not  one  of  importance  under  such 
conditions,  and  rarely  did  he  carry  the  burden  of  the  shop  except 
Avlien  the  owner  was  actually  absent.  But  as  American  business 
grew  and  expanded  through  consolidations  and  combinations,  and 
became  Big  Business,  this  great  individual  personality  of -the  older 
day  was  graduated  into  corporate  ownership,  or  easily  faded  from 

* -Address  delivered  June  24,  1027,  before  Atlantic  Coast  Safety  Congress,  Philadeliliia. 
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the  picture  insofar  as  actual  participation  in  the  work  was  con- 
cerned. Clearly  defined  organization  took  his  place  in  which  re- 
sponsibility was  unmistakably  established,  and  authority  commen- 
surate with  that  responsibility  was  given. 

In  this  newer  scheme  of  organization,  the  job  of  the  foreman  had 
a definite  place,  and  it  lias  continued  to  grow  in  importance.  The 
foreman  is  no  longer  the  man  handling  a few  laborers  or  mechanics 
in  a yard  or  shop,  lending  a hand  here  and  there,  sometimes  doing 
part  of  the  regular  work,  sometimes  repairing  broken  down  mach- 
inery,— continually  dwarfed  by  the  driving  personality  of  the  Big 
Boss,  and  in  many  instances  fearful  of  him.  But  he  is  today  that 
man  selected  from  among  his  fellows  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
men,  for  his  qualities  of  leadership,  for  his  executive  ability,  and 
because  he  possesses  those  attributes  that  go  to  make  his  selection 
as  foreman  easily  foreseen. 

Yet  throughout  this  transition  in  business  the  one  fundamental 
thing  about  the  foreman,  either  of  the  older  school  or  of  the  newer  era 
is  that  he  must  know  his  trade  or  his  job.  He  must  love  his  trade, 
his  tools,  his  machines,  and  the  work  he  supervises  each  day;  and 
in  this  age  he  must  be  the  diplomat,  the  sympathetic  listener,  the' 
square  leader  ready  at  all  times  to  go  to  the  front  for  his  men’s  in- 
herent trade  rights,  and  still  be  in  a position  to  discipline  these 
same  men  if  the  need  arises.  And,  in  addition  to  these  personal 
characteristics,  the  foreman  of  today  is  that  point  of  direct  contact 
between  management  and  men,  for  transmitting  to  the  employes 
whatever  policies  the  ownership  desires  sent  down  the  line.  He  is 
that  lever  upon  which  the  management  leans  in  times  of  intensive 
competition  for  increased  production  to  the  end  that  larger  con- 
tracts may  be  secured,  or  new  business  gotten  from  the  field. 

This,  then,  is  the  Foreman.  What  is  his  job? 

Is  it  wholly  production?  Not  necessarily,  but  production  is  one 
of  the  primary  essentials  of  his  job,  and  this  means  quality,  work- 
manship, delivery  within  the  specified  dates,  low  costs,  at  a profit, 
and  with  a sensible  regard  for  the  physical  upkeep  of  the  plant  and 
equipment,  and  for  the  health  and  safety  of  all  employes.  And 
today  the  safety  of  all  the  employes  is  irrevocably  tied  into  pro- 
duction just  as  much  as  low  costs,  reduction  of  overhead,  accurate 
timekeeping,  layout  work,  or  estimating  jobs.  Therefore,  if  the 
foreman  is  to  be  universally  successful,  he  must  recognize  safety 
as  a part  of  his  job;  and  as  his  gang  grows  larger,  as  his  work  be- 
comes more  diversified,  his  hazards  will  increase, _and  in  meeting 
and  overcoming  these  hazards  he  becomes  a directing  factor  in  the 
safety  policy  of  the  plant. 


Safety,  then,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  job,  and  if  the  foreman 
is  to  put  over  the  plant  manager’s  program,  he  must  believe  in  safety 
and  recognize  its  worth. 

How  is  the  foreman  going  to  become  this  directing  factor  in  the 
safety  policy  of  the  plant,  and  how  is  he  going  to  put  this  program 
over? 

First,  by  education.  This  education  is  necessarily  a slow  pro- 
cess because  gangs  have  distinctive  types:  old  timers,  new  comers, 
and  temporary  help. 

With  the  old  timer,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  difficulty  at  first  be- 
cause these  men  have  learned  their  trades  and  their  jobs  in  indus- 
try when  men  were  supposed  to  stand  up  to  hardships,  when 
chance  taking  or  even  dare-devil  stunts  were  more  or  less  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  day’s  work,  and  when  running  to  a doctor  with 
cuts  and  bruises  was  considered  an  indication  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  any  workman.  But  once  the  old  timer  has  been  converted, 
once  he  has  been  made  to  realize  that  retaining  the  possession  of 
his  full  earning  capacity  is  to  his  financial  advantage,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  his  family,  he  becomes,  in  his  maturity  of  sense  and 
judgment,  the  best  type  of  safety  man  in  the  gang. 

The  new  comer  presents  a real  problem  to  the  foreman.  For  this 
man  has  to  be  educated  from  the  rudiments  up.  The  foreman  in 
his  case  should  show  him  carefully  what  the  plant  as  a whole  is 
attempting  to  do  in  the  safety  line  and  just  what  part  his  depart- 
ment is  playing  in  that  attempt.  Then  he  should  have  the  new 
comer  read  the  departmental  safety  rules,  should  show  him  the  haz- 
ards peculiar  to  the  shop  or  building  in  which  he  is  to  work,  should 
give  him  a real,  sincere,  heart  to  heart  talk  about  learning  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  “thoroughly”  includes  safety  to  himself  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  gang.  He  should  give  him  goggles,  if  they  are  needed; 
rubber  gloves  for  electrical  or  chemical  work,  if  requisite;  warn 
him  against  wearing  loose  or  ragged  clothing;  caution  him  about 
“kidding”;  tell  him  who  is  and  who  is  not  to  start  electrical  appli- 
ances or  elevators,  and  so  on.  Emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  dan- 
gers likely  to  be  met  in  connection  with  the  kind  of  work  he  is  going 
to  do.  The  foreman  should  then  turn  his  new  comer  over  to  one  of 
the  old  timers  for  the  breaking-in  process,  and  the  foreman  should 
later  check  up  on  this  young  fellow’s  absorption  of  the  safety  part 
of  his  work  as  well  as  on  his  progress  with  the  other  branches  of 
his  job.  He  should,  of  course,  talk  to  the  chap’s  mentor  and  find 
out  from  him  if  the  original  lessons  have  taken  root.  From  this 
the  foreman  should  be  in  a position  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  new 
comer  has  the  “makings.” 

The  crew  that  has  been  hastily  hired  and  hastily  distributed  through 
the  plant  to  help  to  get  out  rush  orders  or  to  hurry  along  new  con- 
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struction  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  handle,  particularly  if  they 
have  been  working  in  factories  or  on  jobs  where  safety  has  not 
been  thoroughly  implanted.  This  type  has  the  feeling  that  they 
have  been  taken  on  merely  to  tide  over  the  spurt  in  business  and 
they  don’t  propose  to  exert  themselves,  either  in  working  or  in 
piling  up  safety  records.  Their  interest  is  not  in  their  present  em- 
ployment. So  this  class  brings  out  the  very  best  tact  and  judg- 
ment that  the  foreman  has  because  he,  too,  knows  that  when  the 
first  lull  in  business  comes,  these  are  the  men  who  will  be  laid 
off.  But,  nevertheless,  he  also  knows  that  if  in  the  meantime  any 
of  them  gets  hurt  it  means  broken  safety  records  and  expensive 
compensation;  and  some  of  these  gentlemen,  unfortunately,  are  not 
averse  to  subsisting  on  compensation  payments. 

Second,  the  foreman  becomes  this  directing  factor  in  the  safety 
policy  of  the  plant  by  example. 

Being  a believer  in  the  safety  side  of  his  job,  he  must  at  all 
times  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  crew.  If  any  man  in  the 
gang  sees  his  foreman,  who  is  constantly  preaching  safety,  taking 
chances,  for  example,  using  an  old  dilapidated  ladder  lying  around 
one  of  the  jobs,  simply  because  all  the  good  ladders  are  in  the  rack 
over  at  the  paint  shop  at  the  other  end  of  the  plant,  the  workmen 
will  lose  confidence  in  the  foreman’s  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  he, 
too,  will  take  chances. 

In  the  third  place,  the  foreman  becomes  the  directing  factor  in 
the  safety  policy  of  the  plant  by  constant  check-up,  not  alone  on 
the  met!  but  on  the  machinery,  on  the  equipment,  and  on  the  tools 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  eliminating  those  hazards  Avhich  are 
sometimes  facetiously  labeled  “Bisk  of  Employment,”  “Lack  of 
Supervision,”  “Defective  Equipment”  for  want  of  better  descriptions. 

As  the  foreman  is  supposedly  the  best  man  in  the  outfit,  and  as 
lie  travels  over  the  entire  field  of  his  men’s  activities,  he  should 
the  more  easily  detect  the  unsafe  practices  of  the  men:  of  lacing 
or  putting  on  belts  while  machinery  is  in  motion,  of  not  wearing 
goggles  on  jobs  dangerous  to  the  eyes,  of  climbing  between  freight 
cars,  of  using  broken  tools,  of  not  flagging  crossings,  of  climbing 
fences  for  short  cuts,  of  using  fire  appliances  for  purposes  foreign 
to  their  intended  use ; and  the  unsafe  conditions  of  slippery  floors, 
of  protruding  set  screws  on  revolving  shafting,  of  blocked  fire  escapes, 
of  rotted  planks  in  the  ramps,  of  filthy  wash  rooms,  of  tripping  haz- 
ards, of  defective  railings,  of  inoperative  elevator  gates,  and  of  un- 
guarded machinery. 

And  again,  by  holding  small  safety  meetings  among  his  men 
either  with  the  whole  gang  or  with  smaller  groups,  and  by  talking 
to  them,  not  as  an  orator  or  speech  maker,  but  in  language  that 
they  understand;  by  discussing  with  them  some  accident  that  may 
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have  happened  in  another  department,  and  pointing  ont  to  them 
how  a repetition  of  that  occurrence  can  be  prevented  in  their  own 
area.  At  these  meetings,  the  wise  foreman  will  encourage  the  men 
to  talk,  to  voice  their  complaints  if  there  are  any,  to  advance  their 
ideas  on  safety,  many  of  which  will,  or  course,  be  both  crude  and 
impractical  at  first,  yet  out  of  which  some  germs  of  good  ideas  may 
come  eventually. 

And  still  again,  by  the  investigation  of  all  accidents,  even  the 
minor  ones,  that  occur  in  his  shop  or  building,  and  making  out 
reports  of  these  for  his  superintendent,  in  which  reports  the  cause 
of  the  accident  should  be  clearly  stated  and  the  responsibility  there- 
for definitely  placed.  And  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  impar- 
tially whether  the  blame  is  to  fall  upon  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  accident,  upon  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  some  fellow 
workman,  upon  the  omissions  of  the  foreman  himself,  or  upon.the 
management  for  tolerating  the  condition  which  made  the  accident 
possible. 

And  once  more,  by  service  upon  the  Plant  Safety  Committee, 
where  the  foreman  can  see  at  first  hand  how  things  are  done  by 
this  more  direct  agency  of  the  management.  Here  he  comes  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  executives  of  the  factory,  and  he  can 
get  their  perspective.  He  can  observe  how  bigger  men  meet  and 
solve  bigger  problems.  And  if  the  foreman  watches  intently  and 
listens  carefully,  he  can  translate  enmasse  the  Plant  Safety  Com- 
mittee’s whole  theory  and  practice  right  over  into  his  own  smaller 
gang  meetings. 

And,  lastly,  the  foreman  can  become  this  directing  factor  in  the 
safety  policy  of  the  plant  by  the  skillful  handling  of  his  men ; 
and  this  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  a good  foreman 
is  a good  psychologist.  I suppose  if  we  called  some  of  the  foremen 
of  the  older  generation  psychologists,  they  would  have  thought  we 
were  swearing  at  them.  But  you,  you  who  handle  men,  know  what 
this  means: — driving  this  man,  coaxing  that  one,  jollying  the  other 
one,  taking  a sympathetic  interest  in  that  one’s  family  sickness, 
inaugurating  competition  between  this  little  group  and  that  one. 
Just  as  the  foreman  studies  the  palpable  weaknesses  of  his  men  in 
their  work  with  the  idea  of  correcting  such  weaknesses,  and  just 
as  he  watches  for  outstanding  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  su- 
perior workmanship  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  such  exhibitions, 
so  too,  should  he  study  and  watch  his  men  for  clumsiness,  for 
recklessness,  for  carelessness,  and  for  horseplay,  with  the  idea  of 
converting  the  authors  of  these  indifferences  to  safety  regulations 
into  safe,  dependable  working  men. 

Yes,  the  foreman  is  the  small  neck  of  the  bottle  through  which 
all  the  policies  of  the  plant  managers  or  of  the  Plant  Safety  Com- 
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mittee  must  pass,  and  where  in  this  narrow  passage  their  full  mean- 
ing is  carefully  studied  and  digested,  and  then  broadly  disseminated 
through  the  gang. 

He  is  not  only  a carrier  of  safety  thought,  he  is  the  outstanding 
Director  of  Safety  in  the  Plant  Organization. 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

The  following  regulations  and  interpretations  were  approved  by 
the  Industrial  Board  August  17,  1927. 

REGULATIONS 


1.  Elevator  Regulations. 

A.  Rule  225  (c)  (A. I.)  changed  to  apply  to  existing  installa- 
tions only,  and  the  following  amendment  inserted  to  cover  new 
installations : 

The  cars  of  passenger  elevators  shall  have  trap  doors 
located  in  the  top  enclosure  of  such  size  as  to  afford  an 
easy  means  of  egress  for  passengers.  Where  two  (2)  or 
more  cars  are  operating  in  contiguous  shaftways,  addi- 
tional means  of  egress  shall  be  provided  in  the  sides  of  the 
cars. 

B.  Rule  242  (a)  (A. I.)  amended  to  read: 

The  shaftways  of  freight  elevator,  where  required  to  be  of 
fire  resistive  construction,  shall  be  equipped  at  floor  land- 
ings with  approved  fire  resistive  landing  doors.  Such  land- 
ing doors  shall  be  mounted  on  the  interior  walls  of  the 
shaftway  except  that  they  may  be  mounted  on  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  shaftway  if  the  entrances  thereto  are  further 
protected  by  standard  gates  as  specified  in  Rule  243.  Verti- 
cal or  horizontal  sliding  or  rolling  doors  may  be  opened 
but  shall  not  be  closed  by  independent  power,  except  where 
the  mechanism  employed  has  been  approved  by  the  Indus- 
trial Board.  Doors  of  the  swinging  type  shall  he  mounted 
so  that  the  inside  surface  of  the  door  is  not  more  than  four 
(4)  inches  from  the  inside  surface  of  the  door  sill.  The 
width  of  the  shaftway  opening  when  the  landing  door  is 
in  a fully  open  position  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  car  opening. 

C.  Rule  263  (c)  (N.I.)  amended  to  read: 

The  diameter  of  all  sheaves  or  drums  for  poiver  driven 
dumb-waiters  shall  be  at  least  forty  (40)  times  the  diameter 
of  the  cables  used. 
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2.  Regulations  for  Cranes  and  Hoists. 

A.  Title  of  Article  4 of  present  regulations  changed  to  read: 

“Locomotive  Cranes  and  Power  Shovels.” 

B.  The  paragraph  immediately  following  the  title  of  Article  4 
changed  to  read: 

The  following  special  requirements  for  locomotive  cranes 
shall  not  he  construed  as  exclusive  of  any  of  the  general 
requirements  contained  in  Article  1 of  these  regulations 
and  shall  apply  to  power  shovels  as  well.  In  cases  of  direct 
conflict,  these  requirements  shall  govern. 

C.  Title  of  Rule  204  changed  to  read: 

“Special  Requirements  for  Locomotive  Cranes  and  Power 
Shovels.” 

D.  Rule  201  (d)  amended  to  read: 

An  approved  foot  or  hand  operated  gong,  or  other  ef- 
fective warning  signal,  shall  be  placed  in  a location  con- 
venient to  the  operator  and  shall  be  securely  fastened. 

In  establishments  where  continuous  loud  noises  prevail  such 
as  caused  by  the  operation  of  pneumatic  tools,  steam  ex- 
haust from  boilers,  etc.,  siren  signals  shall  be  installed  on 
cranes,  or  one  or  more  employes  shall  be  placed  on  the  floor 
of  each  crane  operated  to  give  learning  to  other  employes 
of  the  approach  of  a crane  with  a load.  Where  there  are 
more  than  two  cranes  on  the  same  runway  or  within  the 
same  building  structure,  signaling  devices  are  not  required 
if  a man  is  placed  on  the  floor  for  each  crane  to  give  warn- 
ing to  other  employes  of  the  approach  of  a crane  with  a load. 


INTERPRETATIONS 

1.  Elevator  Regulations. 

A.  Interpretation  of  Rule  246  (b)  (A.I.)  to  read: 

Where  freight  elevators  are  provided  with  button  control 
requiring  constant  pressure  to  operate  the  car  and  where 
such  operating  buttons  are  located  only  in  the  car  and  not 
on  the  landing  side  of  the  shaftway  it  is  considered  that 
the  requirements  of  Rule  246  (b)  (A.I.)  apply  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  car  switch  control  elevators. 

2.  Regulations  for  Cranes  and  Hoists. 

A.  Interpretation  of  term  “cast  iron:” 

That  the  term  “cast  iron,”  as  used  in  the  regulations  for 
Cranes  and  Hoists,  shall  include  malleable  iron. 


Note:  Amendments  to  existing  regulations  are  indicated  by  italics. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 
DECISIONS 

Vitale  v.  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund 

Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  not  extraterritorial. 
Claim  for  compensation  for  an  injury  sustained  ~by  an  employe 
while  traveling  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Ohio  disallowed. 

OPINION  BY  COMMISSIONER  FLEITZ 

Claimant  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Vitale,  decedent,  who  was  an 
employe  of  the  defendant,  the  Vitale  Fireworks  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New- 
castle, Penna.  He  was  employed  as  a salesman,  collector,  and 
foreman  in  the  said  factory,  and  it  is  presumed  that  his  work! 
necessitated  his  travelling  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  On  June  16,  1926, 
he  was  injured  by  an  explosion  of  a bomb  while  present  at  a 
fireworks  demonstration  conducted  by  defendant  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  on  that  day,  and  died  the  following  day  as  a result  of  the 
said  injury.  The  case  came  before  the  Referee  on  claim  petition 
and  answer  filed  thereto,  and  after  hearing  the  Referee  dismissed 
the  petition  on  the  ground  that  the  accident  which  caused  claim- 
ant’s death  occurred  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; that  under  the  compensation  law  he 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  petition.  The  claimant  has 
appealed,  alleging  error  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  Referee.  Ground 
for  claimant’s  appeal  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  deceased  was 
insured  under  compensation  insurance  taken  out  by  the  defend- 
ant in  agreement  with  the  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund,  under 
Policy  No.  53124,  and  the  said  policy  was  introduced  in  evidence  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing.  Section  IV  of  the  same  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision : 

“To  pay  all  compensation,  and  provide  all  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  hospital  aid  which  may  be  due  under  the  compensa- 
tion Act  of  Pennsylvania,  or  under  the  Compensation  Act 
of  any  other  State,  on  account  of  an  accident  which  occurs 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  a salesman, 
collector,  driver,  chauffeur,  millwright,  or  inspector  employ- 
ed by  this  employer,  within  this  Commonwealth,  but  whose 
duties  in  the  course  of  his  employment  may  require  his 
presence  in  other  states.” 

Section  1,  Act  of  June  2,  1915,  P.  L.  736,  provides: 

“That  this  Act  shall  be  called  and  cited  as  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  of  1915,  shall  apply  to  all  accidents  oc- 
curring within  this  Commonwealth,  irrespective  of  the  place 
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where  the  contract  of  hire  was  made,  renewed,  or  extended, 
and  shall  not  apply  to  any  accident  occurring  outside  of  the 
Commonwealth.” 

This  portion  of  the  Act  has  been  construed  by  the  Board  in 
Gr  ingeo  v.  Rutherford  & Mignotti,  4 W.  C.  B.  176.  We  have  also 
recently  decided  a case  which  occurred  under  similar  circumstances, 
that  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Josephine  Paul  v.  W.  W.  Lawrence  Paint  Com- 
pany, not  yet  reported. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  within  quoted  clause 
in  the  present  insurance  policy,  no  contract  or  agreement  between 
an  insurance  company  and  the  assured  can  change  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  It  is  manifestly  the 
law  under  the  foregoing  citation  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
pensation authorities  of  Pennsylvania  is  limited  to  accidents  hap- 
pening within  this  Commonwealth. 

We  affirm  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  order  of 
the  referee  dismissing  the  claim  petition,  and  dismiss  the  claimant’s 
appeal. 


Sames  v.  Borough  of  Perkasie 

A voluntary  fireman  injured  while  participating  in  a fire  drill. 
Held  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  his  employment  when  injured  and 
entitled  to  an  award  of  compensation. 


OPINION  BY  HOUCK,  Chairman 

The  claimant’s  deceased  husband  was  a volunteer  fireman  and 
a member  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  the  Borough  of 
Perkasie.  An  arrangement  for  a test  was  made  between  the  Chief 
of  the  Quakertown  Fire  Company  and  the  chiefs  of  a number  of 
neighboring  communities,  including  Perkasie.  The  Chief  of  the 
Perkasie  Fire  Company  was  notified  by  the  Chief  of  the  Quaker- 
town Company  that  a test  alarm  would  be  sounded  at  7 :30  o’clock 
in  the  evening  on  April  1,  1926.  The  chief  of  each  community  taking 
part  in  the  test  was  supposed  to  send  in  an  alarm  and  to  direct  the 
companies  to  proceed  to  Quakertown.  The  fact  that  the  test  was 
to  take  place  was  not  communicated  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  Perkasie  Fire  Department  and  the  purpose  of  the  test  was 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  fire  departments  partaking  therein.  On 
April  1,  1926,  about  7 :35  P.  M.  the  Burgess  of  Quakertown,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  the  Quakertown  Fire 
Company,  telephoned  to  the  neighboring  companies.  The  message 
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was  l’eceived  by  the  Chief  of  the  Perkasie  Fire  Company  who  caused 
an  alarm  to  be  sounded  and  then  proceeded  to  the  fire  company 
house.  He  instructed  the  apparatus  to  proceed  to  Quakertown  and 
he  went  first  in  the  automobile  of  the  Chief  to  direct  the  route. 
While  proceeding  to  Quakertown  the  fire  apparatus  sideswiped  a 
telephone  pole  and  the  claimant’s  husband,  who  was  riding  on  the 
apparatus,  and  another  volunteer  fireman,  also  a member  of  the 
Perkasie  Department,  received  injuries  which  proved  fatal.  The 
claimant  filed  a claim  petition  claiming  compensation  from  the  Bor- 
ough of  Perkasie. 

The  referee  disallowed  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  the  decedent  was  not  an  employe  of  the  defendant 
but  a loaned  employe  of  the  Quakertown  Fire  Company.  The 
claimant  appealed  and  the  Board  remitted  the  record  to  the  referee 
in  order  that  the  liability  of  the  Borough  of  Quakertown  might 
be  litigated  in  the  same  action.  A claim  petition  was  then  filed 
against  the  Borough  of  Quakertown  and  the  referee  awarded  com- 
pensation against  it.  From  that  award  the  defendant  appealed. 
We  are  now  to  decide  on  all  these  appeals  which  borough,  if  any, 
is  liable  to  the  claimant. 

The  claimant’s  deceased  husband  is  an  employe  under  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act  by  virtue  of  the  Supplement  approved 
May  14,  1925,  P.  L.  714,  which  provides  as  follows: 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  in  addition  to 
those  persons  included  within  the  definition  of  the  word 
“employe,”  as  defined  in  section  one  hundred  and  four  of 
the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded all  members  of  volunteer  fire  companies  of  the  vari- 
ous cities,  boroughs,  incorporated  towns,  and  townships, 
who  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  “employes” 
of  such  cities,  boroughs,  incorporated  towns,  townships  for 
all  the  purposes  of  said  act,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  in  case  of  injuries  received  while  actually  en- 
gaged as  firemen  or  while  going  to  or  returning  from  any 
fire  which  the  fire  companies  of  which  they  are  members 
shall  have  attended.” 

This  Act,  it  will  be  noted,  provides  that  volunteer  firemen  of  the 
various  boroughs  are  declared  to  be  employes  of  such  boroughs 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Compensation  Act,  and  are  entitled 
to  compensation  in  case  of  injuries  received  while  actually  engaged 
as  firemen  or  while  going  to  or  returning  from  any  fire.  The  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  claimant’s  deceased  husband  was  not 
going  to  or  returning  from  any  fire.  This  is  true,  but  the  Act 
goes  further  and  provides  compensation  for  volunteer  firemen  in 
jured  while  actually  engaged  as  firemen.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  decedent  was  actually  engaged  as  a fireman  while  respond- 
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ing  to  this  test  alarm.  It  follows  that  he  was  an  employe  and 
that  his  dependents  are  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  remaining  question  is  which  borough  is  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  compensation.  Entirely  apart  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Supplement  quoted  above,  which  provides  that  volunteer 
firemen  shall  be  considered  employes  of  the  Borough  in  which  the 
Fire  Company  is  located,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  concluding  that 
the  decedent  was  an  employe  of  the  Borough  of  Perkasie.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  test  alarm  in  this  case  was  not  intended  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  Quakertown  and  that  that  Borough  was  selected 
because  of  its  central  location.  The  test  was  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  participating  companies.  That  it  was  a test 
alarm  was  known  or  should  have  been  known  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Perkasie  Department  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  held  that 
the  Perkasie  firemen  were  loaned  as  employes  to  Quakertown  when 
making  this  test.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  power  vested 
in  the  Board  by  the  Amendatory  Act  of  1019  (Vorbnoif  v.  Mesta 
Machine  Co.,  2S6  Pa.  199)  the  Board  now  finds  as  a fact  that  the 
claimant’s  deceased  husband  at  the  time  of  the  accidental  injury 
was  an  employe  of  the  Borough  of  Perkasie  and  not  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Quakertown.  It  follows  that  the  Referee’s  disallowance  in 
this  case  must  be  reversed  and  compensation  must  be  awarded. 


AWARD 

Compensation  is  awarded  and  the  defendant’s  insurance  carrier, 
the  American  Casualty  Company,  is  directed  to  pay 

TO  JUSTINA  SAMES,  the  claimant,  towards  the  expenses  of  the 

decedent’s  last  sickness  and  burial  $100.00 

TO  JUSTINA  SAMES,  the  claimant,  50%  of  the  maximum  weekly 
wage  of  $20.00,  or  $10.00  per  week  from  April  11,  1926,  to  January 

10,  1932,  the  end  of  the  300  week  period $3000.00 

TO  THE  GUARDIAN  OF  DOROTHY  SAMES,  15%  of  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  wage  of  $20.00,  or  $3.00  per  week  from  January  10, 
1932,  to  April  10,  1942,  when  Dorothy  becomes  16  years  old,  a 

period  of  534  weeks  and  five  (5)  days  $1604.14 

Total  award  $4704.14 
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Aunkst  v.  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund 

Occupational  disease.  Disabilitg  arising  from  irritation  of  the 
nasal  passages  and  month  caused  by  contact  with  a spraying  solution 
containing  lime.  Held  not  compensable,  condition  having  been  of 
gradual  development  extending  over  a period  of  several  months. 

OPINION  BY  COMMISSIONER  MORRISON 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  from  “all”  the  refereePs 
findings  of  fact  and  in  its  specification  of  error  says,  “We  allege 
that  the  testimony  described  a condition  causing  the  disability 
suffered  by  this  claimant,  which,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Compensation  Act.”  In  defendant’s  brief 
this  is  further  narrowed  to  the  allegation  that  claimant  suffered 
from  an  occupational  disease,  not  an  accident. 

From  the  claim  petition  and  the  testimony  of  claimant  it  ap- 
pears he  was  engaged  in  driving  a whitewash  truck,  and  whitewash- 
ing barns  of  farmers  who  sold  milk  to  the  defendant  company. 
The  date  of  the  alleged  accident  is  given  as  October  5,  1926,  “but 
caused  no  trouble  until  October  12,  1926.”  the  claim  petition  says. 
While  in  describing  the  injury  it  is  stated  “by  continual  working 
with  lime,  an  alkali  burn  occurred  in  the  roof  of  mouth,  forming  an 
ulcer  which  rapidly  enlarged.”  At  the  hearing  claimant  testified 
the  spraying  solution  contained  lime.  He  said  he  quit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  defendant,  October  21,  1926,  on  account  of  this 
alkali  burn.  Asked  when  he  received  this  burn,  he  replied,  “The 
first  I noticed  it  was  October  5,  1926.” 

Claimant  had  been  working  with  the  spray  beginning  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  working  practically  every  day  until  October  5th, 
and  “along  about  October  5th”  the  claimant  first  noticed  it  was 
irritating  his  nose  and  mouth.  “My  nose  had  been  bleeding  several 
times  before  October  5th.  My  nose  would  be  clogged  like  and  I 
would  go  out  in  the  air  and  it  would  open  up,”  the  claimant  testi- 
fies. At  another  place  he  testifies,  “From  October  5th,  it  started 
to  bother  me.” 

Dr.  S.  C.  King,  who  treated  claimant,  testified,  “I  believe  it  was 
caused  by  continued  inhaling  of  the  lime  solution.”  He  had  “de- 
liberated some  time  before  diagnosing.”  “I  questioned  him  but  got 
no  history  other  than  using  the  lime  in  the  spray.”  Dr.  King  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  inhalation  from  the  spray  which  claim- 
ant was  using  in  spraying  these  barns  was  conducive  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  nasal  passages.  If  there  was  an  underlying  condition 
of  his  nasal  passages  the  effect  of  the  spray  would  be  to  light  it 
up.  Asked  if  that  condition  were  existing  did  he  believe  it  would 
light  it  up  he  replied  “Any  mild  irritation  might  light  it  up.”  “He 
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did  not  give  me  a history  of  accident  of  an  acute  nature.”  Asked 
if  the  condition  (rhinitis)  developed  slowly  his  answer  was,  “I  be- 
lieve it  did.”  Dr.  King  said  the  condition  could  come  from  a sys- 
temic condition  and  his  object  in  sending  claimant  to  the  hispital 
was  because  he  (the  witness)  Avas  “anxious  to  have  a test  made  of 
his  blood.”  Such  a test  was  made  and  it  Avas  mildly-  positive.  The 
condition  he  said,  could  be  brought  about  by  other  causes  and  that 
the  claimant  ran  some  temperature  at  that  time,  suggestive  of  a 
cold,  but  notAvithstanding,  there  were  several  things  that  probably 
caused  a congestion  of  the  nasal  passages,  he  believed  the  spraying- 
induced  the  condition. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Aunkst,  wife  of  claimant,  stated  that  her  husband 
complained  for  the  first  time  about  trouble  Avith  his  nose  and 
throat  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

This  case  is  ruled  by  the  Supreme  court’s  decision  in  Mauchline 
v.  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund  (279  Pa.  524,  10  Dep.  Rep. 
536).  The  tAvo  cases  are  very  similar.  In  the  Mauchline  case 
compensation  Avas  refused  by  the  court  which  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  a condition  brought  on  gradually  from  continued  contact 
with  smoke  and  fumes  is  not  an  accident  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The  court  said: 

“To  be  an  accident,  Avithin  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
laAV,  the  injury  must  result  from  some  undesigned  event  oc- 
curring at  a particular  time ; this  condition  would  be  met 
in  the  instant  case  had  the  emphysema  resulted  from  inhal- 
ing the  smoke  andl  fumes  on  the  single  occasion  (Bursky  v. 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  262  Pa.,  Eldridge  v.  Endicott  j.  & 

Co.,  22S  N.  Y.  21,  20  A.  L.  R.  p.  1 and  note  p.  4),  but  that 
is  not  shown.  On  the  contrary  the  medical  evidence  indi- 
cates that  such  condition  is  normally  of  sIoav  development 
and  probably  here  came  on  gradually  from  continued  con- 
tact with  the  smoke  and  fumes.  If  so,  it  was  not  an  acci- 
dent but  the  result  of  an  occupational  disease  the  risk  of 
which  the  employe  assumes  and  for  which  the  statute  pro- 
vides no  compensation  ( McCauley  v.  Imperial  W.  Co.,  et  ah, 

261  Pa.  312;  Lane  v.  Horn  & Hardart  B.  Co.,  281  Pa.  329; 
and  see  Jeffreys  v.  Charles  II.  Sager  Co.,  191  N.  Y.  S.  354).” 

The  medical  testimony  is  sufficient  to  individuate  the  inhalation 
of  the  spray  as  the  cause  of  the  condition,  despite  there  being 
systemic  conditions  which  might  produce  the  same  result  but  the 
inhalation  Avas  over  a period  extending  from  August  to  October 
and,  in  vieAv  of  the  Mauchline  decision  the  Board  is  obliged  to 
find  there  was  no  accident,  even  though  the  claimant’s  disability 
Avas  caused  by  his  Avork. 

The  referee’s  findings  of  fact,  in  conflict  with  this  opinion,  are 
set  aside,  together  Avith  the  conclusions  of  law  and  award.  The 
appeal  is  sustained. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  issued,  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  a Directory  of  Industrial  Nurses  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  directory  is  incomplete  as  it  does  not  include  all  the  industrial 
nurses  in  Pennsylvania,  but  names  will  be  added  from  time  to 
time  as  they  are  submitted  to  the  Department  for  insertion. 


The  Bureau  of  Employment  has  issued  a directory  of  the  State 
Employment  Offices.  A copy  of  this  directory  may  be  secured  by 
application  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


The  article  on  “Pennsylvania's  Five-Year  Experience  with  An- 
thrax” which  appeared  in  the  June,  1927,  number  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry called  attention  to  the  poster  on  anthrax  which  was  being  pre- 
pared for  distribution  to  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania  by  this  De- 
partment. 

This  poster  is  14  inches  by  8^>  inches  in  size  and  carries  tlnee 
illustrations  of  successive  stages  of  a common  form  of  anthrax. 
The  illustrations  appear  in  colors  and  are  very  striking.  A few 
lines  of  text  call  attention  to  the  precautions  to  be  used  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  or  minimize  the  effects  of  anthrax,  the  great  value 
of  this  poster  lies  in  the  illustrations,  as  so  many  of  the  workers  ex- 
posed to  the  possibility  of  contracting  this  disease  are  unable  to 
read  English. 

Copies  have  been  distributed  to  all  companies  which  have  reported 
anthrax  as  occurring  among  their  employes  in  recent  years,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  reach  all  other  plants  in  which  cases  may 
occur. 

While  these  posters  were  prepared  especially  for  tanneries,  and 
for  the  woolen  and  the  hair  industries,  anyone  interested  in  iecei\- 
ing  copies  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Depar  tment  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg. 


REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

Little  or  no  improvement  was  shown  in  the  market  demand  for 
labor  during  August.  The  seasonal  decline  in  employment  in  manu- 
facturing industries  during  July  has  created  an  abundant  surplus 
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of  workers  in  all  lines,  and  since  not  all  of  the  employes  furloughed 
in  July  have  been  recalled,  there  was  no  necessity  for  employers 
to  seek  new  help,  and  calls  for  workers  at  State  employment  offices 
during  July  and  August  fell  off  accordingly.  The  State  employ- 
ment offices  reported  for  August,  1927,  a total  of  10,053  applicants 
for  jobs.  Opening's  numbered  only  4,345  less  than  half  enough  to 
afford  employment  to  those  registered.  Positions  were  secured  dur- 
ing August  for  257  men  and  973  women,  36  per  cent  and  33  per 
cent  respectively  of  the  total  number  of  male  and  female  appli- 
cants. The  ratio  of  applicants  registered  to  every  100  openings  was 
231  in  August  compared  with  221  in  July.  In  August  a year 
ago  the  ratio  was  146  applicants  to  each  100  openings. 

The  food,  clothing,  and  textile  industries  were  more  active  than 
in  July  and  calls  for  workers  in  these  three  groups  were  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  A plentiful  supply  of  labor  was  reported 
available  for  all  other  industry  groups. 

Of  the  9 cities  in  which  full-time  State  employment  offices  are 
maintained,  Harrisburg  showed  most  opportunities  for  employment. 
The  August  ratio  of  applicants  per  100  openings  in  the  capital  city 
was  122,  the  lowest  ratio  reported.  Johnstown,  Scranton,  Erie,  and 
Altoona  offered  next  best  opportunities  for  employment  with  ratios 
reported  as  134,  160,  164,  and  179  respectively. 

Employment  opportunities  in  Reading  were  fewer  than  in  any 
other  city.  The  Reading  office  reported  nearly  12  applicants  for 
every  job  open.  Pittsburgh  had  4 applicants  for  each  job  and 
Allentown  had  2 applicants  for  each  job  open. 


EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES,  AND  HOlURS  WORKED, 
Continuing  the  decline  which  began  in  April  of  this  year,  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  establishments  in  August  showed  a 
further  slight  reduction.  Based  on  reports  from  843  firms,  total 
employment  for  August  was  0.2  per  cent  lower  than  in  July.  Com- 
pared with  August  last  year  the  volume  of  employment  was  8 per 
cent  lower.  Throughout  the  year  1927  employment  has  been  from 
6 to  8 per  cent  below  the  levels  of  1925  and  1926. 

Earnings  and  operating  time  show  marked  improvement  in  August 
over  July.  In  July,  the  usual  midsummer  dullness  together  with 
closings  for  holidays,  vacations,  inventories,  and  repairs  wrought 
havoc  with  payrolls.  Wage  payments  dropped  7 per  cent  and  aver- 
age earnings  of  workers  were  nearly  6 per  cent  less.  In  August,  how- 
ever, operating  time  gained  nearly  3 per  cent,  and  weekly  earnings 
were  nearly  5 per  cent  higher.  Weekly  earnings  of  277,512  workers 
averaged  $25.56  in  August  compared  to  $24.40  in  July.  Sharp  reduc- 
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tions  in  wage  payments  were  reported  by  37  of  42  industry  groups 
during  July,  while  iu  August,  35  industry  groups  out  of  47  showed 
gains  in  wage  payments. 

The  metal  industries  suffered  greatest  wage  losses  in  July,  but 
promptly  recovered  the  losses  in  August. 

The  heating  appliance  industry  showed  renewed  activity  and 
gains  of  5 per  cent  iu  employment  and  14  per  cent  in  weekly  earn- 
ings were  reported. 

Blast  furnaces  show  no  change  in  employment  but  working  time 
in  most  plants  was  increased  materially  over  last  month.  Earn- 
ings were  13  per  cent  higher  than  in  July. 

Increased  earnings  were  reported  by  9 of  the  10  concerns  in  the 
iron  and)  steel  forgings  group.  Earnings  of  workers  in  1 plant  were 
the  highest  for  any  months  so  far  this  year. 

Bolling  mills  continued  to  lay  off  men  but  earnings  were  much 
higher  than  last  month.  Weekly  earnings  for  a few  plants  ran  as 
high  as  $11.00  a week  above  the  July  average. 

Earnings  of  workers  in  structural  iron  works,  tin  mills,  and  pipe 
and  tube  mills  were  considerably  above  the  July  figures. 

The  10  per  cent  decrease  in  employment  for  the  carpet  and  rug 
industry  is  due  largely  to  the  report  of  one  firm  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  that  closed  down  entirely  during  August.  Normally  this 
concern  employes  approximately  350  workers.  Six  other  firms  in 
carpet  and  rug  group  reported  slightly  decreased  employment. 

Larger  payrolls  were  reported  by  21  of  the  34  firms  in  the  cloth- 
ing group.  Shirt  factories  and  men’s  garment  shops  seemed  to  be 
running  full  time. 

Silk  mills  reported  a much  better  month  in  August  than  in  July. 
Average  earnings  were  9 per  cent  higher  than  in  July.  Thirty- three 
of  the  41  firms  reported  weekly  earnings  of  workers  averaging  $2.00 
more  than  in  July. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills  reported  increased  employment,  a few 
working  overtime.  Business  in  this  industry,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  woolen  yarns,  seemed  brisk. 

Glass  was  the  only  industry  of  the  building  materials  group  to 
show  improvement  over  July.  Average  weekly  earnings  in  glass 
factories  were  $3.00  higher  than  in  July.  Many  glass  factories  that 
were  partially  shut-down  during  July  had  fully  reopened  in  August. 
Employment  at  brick  kilns  during  1927  has  been  running  6 to  10 
per  cent  under  the  192G  level. 

The  August  volume  of  employment  in  the  construction  industry 
showed  little  change  compared  with  July.  The  only  gain  reported 
was  an  8 per  cent  gain  on  street  and  highway  construction  pro- 
jects. No  advances  in  wage  rates  were  reported,  and  average 
weekly  earnings  in  the  building  trades  were  practically  unchanged. 
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One  oil  refinery  called  800  workers  back  to  work  during  August 
after  a two  months’  lay-off. 

Furniture  factories  again  were  busy  following  seasonal  dullness 
in  July. 

Manufacturers  of  leather  goods,  especially  those  manufacturing 
leather  baggage,  reported  improved  business  in  August. 

Fourteen  shoe  factories  reported  slight  employment  increases. 
Earnings  were  nearly  8 per  cent  higher  than  last  month.  Most 
factories  are  operating  5 days  a week. 

The  August  employment  and  wage  reports  from  manufacturing 
concerns  upon  close  analysis  present  a very  encouraging  business 
outlook.  The  reductions  in  employment  and  earnings  during  July 
seemed  much  more  severe  than  the  usual  seasonal  decreases.  How- 
ever, the  general  reaction  in  August  and  particularly  the  recovery 
in  the  metals  group  is  a very  favorable  sign.  With  many  large  steel 
orders  for  early  1928  delivery  in  sight  and  with  business  in  many 
other  lines  picking  up  rapidly,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  bottom 
of  the  recent  depression  in  employment  and  wages,  has  been  reached 
and  an  upward  trend  is  confidently  expected. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

There  were  171  fatal  and  13,660  non-fatal  accidents  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  during  the  month  of 
August,  1927.  The  accident  total  for  August  compared  with  July 
shows  a reduction  of  3 fatalities  but  a gain  of  9 per  cent  in  the 
number  of  non-fatal  injuries.  Comparison  of  the  August  record 
with  the  accident  report  for  August,  1926,  however,  shows  that  the 
totals  of  both  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  for  August,  1927,  are 
respectively  5 per  cent  and  17  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  during  the  last 
six  months  compared  to  last  year  has  been  remarkable.  Starting 
in  March,  1927,  the  monthly  total  of  non-fatal  accidents  dropped  8 
per  cent  below  last  year’s  figures  and  in  each  succeeding  month 
even  greater  improvement  has  been  shown.  Fatal  accidents,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  shown  an  opposite  trend. 

A comparison  of  the  accident  totals  for  the  first  8 months  of 
1927,  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1926  follows: 

Fatal  Non- fatal 

accidents  accidents 


January  to  August,  inclusive,  1927  1,399  107,141 

January  to  August,  inclusive,  1926  1,335  116,481 


Gain  ( + ) or  loss  ( — ) in  1927 


+ 64  (5%)  —9,340  (8%) 
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In  an  accounting  of  the  increased  number  of  fatalities  this  year 
over  last,  it  is  found  that  accidents  in  coal  mines  are  responsible 
for  nearly  the  entire  increase.  Coal  mining  fatalities  have  shown 
a gain  of  60  over  last  year,  railroads  an  increase  of  5,  while  the 
general  industrial  group  shows  a decrease  of  1 fatality.  The 
number  killed  in  anthracite  mines  is  49  higher  than  last  year,  and 
in  bituminous  mines  the  number  is  11  above  last  year’s  total. 

Of  the  174  workers  reported  killed  during  August,  26  were  engaged 
in  construction  and  contracting,  23  in  manufacturing,  71  in  coal 
mines  (35  in  anthracite  and  36  in  bituminous),  19  in  transporta- 
tion, 5 in  public  utilities,  3 each  in  quarrying,  retail  trade,  and 
hotels  and  restaurants,  11  in  government  employ,  and  10  in  mis- 
cellaneous occupations. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  August  fatal  report  is  the 
comparatively  low  number  of  deaths  in  manufacturing  industries. 
These  dropped  from  40  in  July  to  23  in  August.  Fatalities  in  the 
metal  and  metal  goods  industry  were  reduced  from  25  in  July  to 
13  in  August. 

Fatal  accidents  in  the  public  utility,  quarry,  and  trading  groups 
also  were  less  than  in  July.  Sixteen  of  the  19  deaths  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  occurred  on  railroads,  the  same  figure  as  in  July. 

Industry  groups  that  showed  a higher  number  of  fatalities  in 
August  than  July  included:  construction  and  contracting,  bitum- 
inous mines,  transportation,  hotels  and  restaurants,  state  and 
municipal,  and  miscellaneous. 

Falling  objects,  cars  and  engines,  falls  of  persons,  and  motor  ve- 
hicles, in  the  order  named,  were  the  leading  causes  of  accidental 
deaths  in  industry  during  August.  Falling  objects  were  the  cause  of 
50  deaths,  or  more  than  one-fourtli  of  the  total  number  reported. 
Forty-four  of  these  were  due  to  falling  roof,  face,  and  timber  in 
coal  mines,  4 to  falling  objects  in  construction  work,  1 in  the  metal 
industry,  and  1 in  quarries. 

Sixteen  of  the  29  killed  by  cars  and  engines  were  steam  railroad 
employes,  8 were  miners,  3 were  engaged  in  metal  manufacturing 
industries,  1 was  a street  railway  employe,  and  1 city  traffic  officer. 

Falls  killed  17  workmen,  8 of  them  in  the  construction  industry. 

Fourteen  workers  were  killed  by  motor  vehicles  during  the  month. 
Seven  of  those  killed  were  driving  or  riding  in  motor  vehicles,  and 
7 were  struck  by  automobiles  while  working  on  streets  or  highways. 

Fatal  injuries  caused  by  falling  objects  and  by  cranes  and  derricks 
Avere  higher  than  in  July.  Poor  preparation  of  loads  by  hook-up 
men  and  the  improper  handling  of  loads  by  cranemen  caused  several 
fatalities.  Deaths  due  to  electric  shocks,  power  and  gas  explosions, 
and  falls  of  persons  showed  reductions.  Other  common  causes  of 
accidental  death  were  about  normal. 
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Four  deaths  were  reported  as  being  due  to  infected  wounds. 

Several  very  singular  causes  of  death  were  reported  during  the 
month.  One  case  was  that  of  a carpenter,  aged  61,  who  struck 
his  finger  with  a hammer.  The  injury  was  so  painful  that  it  nau- 
seated the  man  to  the  extent  of  causing  violent  vomiting.  The 
straining  effort  accompanying  the  vomiting  produced  a hernia  which 
became  strangulated  and  the  man  died  within  two  days. 

A second  case  was  that  of  a bakery  truck  driver,  27  years  old, 
who  after  loading  bread  into  his  truck  arose  quickly  from  a kneel- 
ing position  and  in  doing  so  fractured  his  knee  and  wrenched  his 
leg  badly.  He  died  as  a result  of  the  injury  within  two  days. 

A third  case  and  one  of  incomprehensible  carelessness  was  that 
of  a worker  on  a car  construction  gang  who,  during  a lull  in  work, 
took  a rest  with  his  legs  protruding  over  the  track  of  a railroad 
siding.  Apparently  he  fell  asleep  and  a shifting  engine  ran  over 
him. 

The  use  of  chairs  and  tables  instead  of  step-ladders  caused  falls 
that  resulted  in  3 deaths. 

The  citation  of  cases  to  show  carelessness  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

Safeguarding  the  personal  factor  of  either  employer  or  employe 
is  a difficult  problem.  The  employer  who  permits  workmen  to  work 
on  a poorly  constructed  scaffold  is  equally  culpable  with  the  win- 
dow-cleaner who  does  not  use  his  safety  belt,  the  chipper  who  fails 
to  wear  goggles,  or  the  worker  who  fails  to  have  minor  cuts  and 
bruises  properly  dressed.  The  accident  reports  show  that  a little 
more  regard  for  safe  practices  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  manage- 
ment would  tend  to  reduce  materially  the  monthly  total  of  accidents. 

During  August,  agreements  for  the  payment  of  compensation  were 
approved  in  5,872  cases  involving  payments  to  injured  workers  or 
their  dependents  to  the  extent  of  $1,140,955  distributed  as  follows: 


170  fatal  cases .$484,986 

273  permanent  disability  cases  271,678 

5,429  temporary  disability  cases  384,291 


Compensation  awards  for  the  first  8 months  of  1927  total  $8,954,985, 
oi  $510,644  (6%)  more  than  the  amount  for  the  first  8 months 
of  1926. 

The  average  duration  of  disability  for  temporary  disability  cases 
in  August  was  47  days  compared  with  55  days  for  the  July  cases. 

Permanent  injuries  compensated  during  August  included  51  eyes, 
6 arms,  22  hands,  112  fingers,  65  phalanges,  13  legs,  13  feet,  and  21 
miscellaneous  permanent  disabilities. 
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Note:  The  above  tables  present  changes  in  a number  of  items  from  similar  tables  previously  published. 

The  changes  have  been  made  as  information  received  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  former  tables 
made  such  corrections  necessary. 
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The  figures  in  italics  represent  the  cumulative  totals  by  month  under  each  classification. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg : Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 


Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie : State  Employment  Office, 

10-11  Carney  Building. 

Franklin:  ....State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

412  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

608-09  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg : State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Johnstown : State  Employment  Office, 


219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 


Kane:  .Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Woolworth  Building. 
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McKeesport:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Meadville  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 

New  Castle : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

Oil  City : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

Philadelphia:  State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office) 


Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Manhattan  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Emplovment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Pittsburgh  : Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 


Pottsville  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 
Baird  Building. 

Reading:  State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton:  State  Employment  Office, 


116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Union  National  Bank  Building. 


Sunbury : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 


707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

York:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A Recent  Digest  of  tlie  Child  Labor  Law 
By  L.  H.  Dennis,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  cooperation  with  the  Child  TTelping  and  Accounting 
Bureau  and  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  recently  compiled  a small  bulletin  which  is  a digest  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Child  Labor  Law,  and  which  points  out  in  a very 
concise  and  direct  manner  the  essential  features  of  this  law  as  it 
relates  to  the  employment  of  children. 

This  bulletin  contains  the  regulations  and  interpretations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  affecting  the  employment  of 
minors.  It  is  valuable  in  that  it  is  usable  and  easily  understood. 
It  contains  no  unnecessary  material.  From  the  very  first  pagQ.  it 
applies  itself  simply  and  directly  to  the  essential  regulations  and 
restrictions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  The  responsibilities  of  th  1 child, 
the  employer,  and  the  school  officials  are  all  clearly  set  forth. 

The  use  of  employment  certificates  for  working  children  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  is  plainly  indicated,  and  the 
method  of  securing  them  simply  and  definitely  stated.  The  bulletin 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  working  minors  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  must  present  an  age  certificate.  The 
hours  and  conditions  of  work  for  minors  arj  completely  and  yet 
concisely  discussed. 

The  bulletin  contains  a list  of  prohibited  occupations  for  minors 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  for  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  for  minors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Also,  some  health 
and  sanitation  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  bulletin  that  will  be 
helpful  to  employers. 

That  employed  minors  come  under  the  Compensation  Law  except 
in  cases  of  illegal  employment  is  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  is  the 
specific  regulation  providing  for  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
for  all  employed  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
if  there  is  a continuation  school  in  the  district  where  the  pupil 
works  or  lives.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a continuation 
school  must  be  established  in  every  school  district  where  twenty  or 
more  children  are  employed  on  general  employment  certificates. 
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The  bulletin  answers  many  questions  arising  in  the  minds  of  em- 
ployers, children,  or  school  officials  dealing  in  any  way  with  the 
problems  of  the  employment  of  minors,  the  issuance  of  working 
certificates,  or  the  operation  of  continuation  schools.  Because  of 
this,  the  bulletin  should  prove  to  be  very  useful  to  parents  of  minors 
and  to  school  officials.  A supply  of  this  bulletin,  “The  Employment 
of  Children  in  Pennsylvania”  has  been  furnished  to  every  continua- 
tion school  in  the  Commonwealth  in  order  that  every  working 
minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  receive  a copy. 


RADIO  TALKS 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  its  purpose  are  being  explained 
by  Harry  D.  Immel,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  in  a series  of  bi-weekly 
radio  talks  from  station  WBAIv  of  the  State  Police  in  Harrisburg. 
The  talks  which  will  not  consume  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  de- 
livery, will  be  a part  of  the  regular  seven  o’clock  evening  programs 
of  the  station.  Mr.  Immel  will  aim  to  give  a consecutive  story  of 
how  this  Bureau  operates  to  carry  out  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety. 

The  first  of  these  talks  on  the  subject,  “Safety  in  the  Theatre”  was 
given  October  10th,  out  of  its  regular  order  in  the  series  because  of 
its  fitness  for  Fire-Prevention  Week.  The  second,  “Meet  the  Factory 
Inspector,”  was  given  October  24th. 

As  these  talks  are  of  interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth, they  will  be  published  in  this  bulletin  as  delivered. 


RADIO  TALKS 

By  Harry  D.  Immel,  Director 
Bureau  of  Inspection 

SAFETY  IN  THE  THEATRE 

It  may  be  appropriate  in  Fire-Prevention  Week  to  tell  Pennsyl- 
vanians something  of  what  their  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Inspection,  does  to  safeguard  them  against 
certain  hazards  of  fire  and  panic.  As  its  title  suggests  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  industrial  conditions.  Apart  from  that  chief  func- 
tion, the  Department’s  enforcement  of  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act,  which 
applies  everywhere  in  the  Commonwealth  outside  first  and  second 
class  cities,  is  its  most  important  work. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  you  decide  to  go  to  the  movies  tonight.  From 
the  moment  you  enter  the  doors  of  the  theatre  you  come  within  the 
scope  of  protections  thrown  about  you  by  this'  Department.  Should 
lliere  be  a blaze  of  the  highly  inflammable  picture  film,  the  most 
likely  source  of  fire  in  a picture  theatre,  you  would  have  the  assurance 
that  it  would  occur  in  a booth  of  standard  steel  and  asbestos  construc- 
tion, that  the  first  flash  would  part  a fuse  dropping  fireproof  shutters 
over  all  apertures  and  that  the  same  operation  would  set  in  motion  a 
fan  in  a vent  in  the  top  of  the  booth  drawing  the  smoke  and  flame  to 
outer  air.  Within  the  booth  would  be  an  operator  equipped  with 
just  the  fire-fighting  apparatus  he  needs  and  who  is  thoroughly 
trained  for  such  emergency.  The  chances  are  one  hundred  to  oue 
that,  except  for  the  sudden  blotting  out  of  the  picture,  you  would 
be  serenely  unconscious  of  what  had  occurred. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  something  occurs  to  send  the  gathering 
stampeding  for  the  exits.  You  would  find  seats  fastened  to  the  floor 
and  so  spaced,  and  aisles  of  such  width,  as  to  offer  ready  passage 
for  any  number  of  persons  the  theatre  could  seat,  exit  doorways 
plainly  indicated  by  lighted  signs  and  of  such  width  as  would  make 
jamming  impossible.  The  least  pressure  against  the  cross  bars  of 
the  panic  bolts  on  the  exit  doors  would  send  them  swinging  widely. 
Should  there  be  any  failure  of  the  main  lighting  circuit  of  the 
theatre,  there  should  be  no  danger  of  darkness,  with  its  added  terrors, 
as  an  emergency  electric  lighting  circuit  stands  ready  to  take  up  the 
lighting  automatically  with  scarcely  a flicker  to  indicate  the  change. 
Should  your  visit  be  made  to  a legitimate  theatre,  you  would  have 
all  of  these  protections  with,  in  addition,  an  asbestos  curtain  ready 
to  cut  off  any  fire  originating  back  of  the  proscenium  arch,  and  a 
stage  provided  with  ample  water  supply  and  chemical  extinguishers 
for  fire-fighting. 

These  requirements,  somewhat  modified,  apply  to  every  place  in 
Pennsylvania  in  which  the  public  is  assembled  for  entertainments. 
Before  any  building  is  erected  or  remod  fled  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses, plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  approval. 
Among  other  precautions,  permission  is  no  longer  granted  for  the 
erection  of  any  theatre  above  or  below  grade  line. 

Inspectors’  of  the  Bureau  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
where  the  Department  has  jurisdiction  are  constantly  alert  to  main- 
tain its  requirements  for  protection  of  patrons  of  places  of  public 
assembly.  In  this  work  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has 
had  the  very  general  cooperation  of  owners  and  lessees  of  such  places. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  makQ  places  of 
assembly  conform  to  our  standards.  Today  we  feel  in  Pennsylvania 
that  we  scarcely  could  have  here  a repetition  of  such  theatre 
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calamities  as  occured  in  Chicago,  in  Boyertown,  and  more  recently  in 
Montreal.  We  say  this  in  all  humility  because  in  work  for  accident 
prevention  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens.  But  the  in- 
effective fire  extinguishers  that  contributed  to  the  Iroquois  theatre 
disaster,  the  exposed  motion  picture  machine  of  Boyertown,  and  the 
narrow  doorway  of  the  Montreal  horror  are  all  guarded  against  here. 
In  fact  there  actually  have  been  in  the  last  few  years  panics  in 
theatres  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they  passed  off  so  harmlessly  as'  to 
attract  little  or  no  attention. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  theatre  goer  to  assist  in  continuing 
this  record.  Don’t  crowd  into  aisle  or  exit  space  while  awaiting  op- 
portunity to  be  seated.  When  you  reach  your  seat,  mark  the  location 
of  the  nearest  exit  and,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  make  your  way 
quietly  to  that  point,  secure  in  your  knowledge  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  panic.  Excitement  is  contagious  and  should  you  give 
way  to  alarm,  others  doubtlessly  would  follow  your  example  with 
possibly  fatal  results. 

MEET  THE  FACTORY  INSPECTOR 

Meet  the  factory  inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  If  your  daily  work  is  done  anywhere  except  in 
your  own  home  or  on  the  farm  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  already 
have  met  him  in  the  flesh.  You  don't  have  to  be  an  industrial  worker 
yourself  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  know  the  factory  inspector. 
In  this  great  industrial  Commonwealth  there  are  not  many  of  us 
who,  if  we  are  not  in  industry  ourselves,  do  not  have  someone  near 
to  us  who  is.  In  any  event,  our  individual  and  collective  well-being 
in  Pennsylvania  is  so  closely  linked  with  industry  that  we  can’t 
afford  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  important  things  that  con- 
tribute to  our  industrial  success.  Is  the  factory  inspector  one  of 
these  things?  He  certainly  is. 

If  you  are  an  employer  you  will  meet  the  factory  inspector  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  one  of  these  days, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  bs  by 
appointment.  The  factory  inspector  wants  to  observe  your  average 
working  conditions.  It  may  be  that  you  would  make  no  effort  to  put 
your  shop  in  “apple  pie”  order  for  his  visit.  But  then  again  you 
might,  which  would,  to  some  extent,  defeat  the  purpose  of  his  call. 
Some  day  his  card  will  come  in  to  you,  followed  by  the  inspector 
himself.  How  much  good  he  can  do  for  you  will  depend  almost  alto- 
gether on  your  attitude.  He  will  bring  to  you  the  sum  of  all  the 
experience,  state  wide,  nation-wide,  even  world  wide,  assembled  by 
the  various  bureaus  and  sections  of  the  Department  he  represents, 
for  the  improvement  of  safety  and  health  in  your  plant.  Try  to  keep 
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this  in  mind  when  he  goes  through  your  factory  with  you,  or  your 
superintendent,  or  safety  man,  and  leaves  with  you  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

If  you  are  a shop  worker,  some  day  a quiet,  unobstrusive  in- 
dividual, passing  by  your  bench  or  machine  with  your  plant  manager, 
superintendent,  or  safety  man.  may  call  your  attention  in  a friendly 
way  to  the  manner  in  which  you  are  performing  your  particular 
task,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  same  thing,  done  in  a little 
different  way,  would  involve  less  hazard  to  you.  Before  giving  way 
to  resentment  at  what  you  consider  unwarranted  interference  of  an 
outsider  with  your  method  of  performing  a task  you  may  have  carried 
out  without  injury,  perhaps  for  years,  try  to  find  room  for  this  one 
consideration— the  man  who  brings  you  this  advice  has  only  one 
purpose  in  view,  your  preservation  from  harm.  Back  of  his  sug- 
gestion is  the  definite  fact,  gleaned  from  all  industry,  that  this 
certain  thing,  done  in  the  way  you  have  been  doing  it,  has  resulted 
in  the  injury  of  many  others  ir  the  past.  Be  assured  that  persistence 
in  it  by  you  will  sooner  or  later,  and  usually  sooner,  have  the  same 
result.  You  can’t  beat  this  law  of  averages  in  industrial  safety  any 
more  than  you  can  in  anything  else. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  industries  in  Pennsylvania  today 
nearly  all  have  their  own  safety  organizations.  The  safety  movement, 
begun  in  Pennsylvania  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  prompted  largely 
by  humanitarian  considerations;  it  was  felt  that  something  should 
be  done  about  the  increasing  loss  of  lives  and  limbs  through  accidents 
that  seemed  avoidable.  Almost  at  once  it  was  discovered  that  pre- 
vention of  accidents  bore  a direct  relation  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  employers',  and  of  workers,  too,  regardless  of  whether  they,  them- 
selves, were  the  victims  of  accident.  Then  came  the  establishment 
of  compensation  insurance,  which  emphasized  the  importance  of  this 
economic  phase. 

The  safety  organization  in  the  individual  plant  is  a most  valuable 
but  a most  variable  thing.  It  is  as  subject  to  blight  as  the  most  deli- 
cate bit  of  vegetation.  At  one  place,  flourishing  in  fertile  soil,  it  ac- 
complishes miracles  in  accident  elimination,  in  another  place,  poorly 
nourished,  it  may  be  an  utter  failure.  Its  chief  value  is  educational. 
Long  ago  it  was  found  that  machine  guards  alone  were  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  accidents : that  workers  had  to  be  taught  safety.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  today  exists  an 
industrial  safety  organization  with  unlimited  facilities  for  acquiring, 
assimilating,  and  dispensing  knowledge  of  the  latest  theories  for 
advancement  of  industrial  safety  and  health,  in  the  most  practical 
form.  This  information  is  put  into  the  hands  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye through  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  by  means  of  the  factory 
inspector.  This  service  constitutes  a most  up-to-date  consulting  safety 
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organization  for  sucli  industries  as  already  have  their  own  individual 
safety  committees.  It  serves  as  the  best  possible  substitute  for  a 
saftey  committee  in  those  industries  lacking  this  individual  adjunct. 

This  factory  inspector  I have  asked  you  to  meet  is  a paradox.  He 
is  a law-enforcing  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  because  ample  laws 
and  regulations  back  up  the  recommendations  he  makes  to  you  as 
employer,  or  employe,  for  the  improvement  of  safety  and  of  health. 
However,  resort  to  force  is  destructive  of  the  effect  it  is  aimed  to 
achieve,  namely,  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  industry  in  the  Depart- 
ment’s work  for  the  advancement  of  industrial  welfare.  So  the 
factory  inspector  is  first  of  all  a safety  engineer.  The  training  he 
receives  before  he  comes  to  you  with  his  authority  entitles  him  to 
consideration  as  such.  He  can  be  of  inestimable  service  to  you  if  you 
will  permit  him.  He  will  study  your  individual  plant  problems  if 
you  are  an  employer,  the  particular  conditions  surrounding  your 
particular  job  if  you  are  a worker.  Whatever  he  lacks  in  personal 
knowledge  to  supply  the  help  you  may  need  lie  will  obtain  from  those 
sources  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  devoted  to  stand- 
ards and  research.  He  is  a law  enforcing  officer  only  as  a last  resort. 

As  a final  word  in  this  introduction  I would  say  to  you,  whether 
you  are  employer  or  employe,  that  no  investment  which  you  are 
making  today  offers  such  certain  dividends  as  state  factory  inspection, 
which  a portion  of  your  taxes  goes  to  maintain.  And  of  no  other 
service  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  so  entirely  up  to  you  whether  you 
are  to  share  in  its  profits. 

If  you  have  met  the  factory  inspector  in  any  other  light,  let’s  meet 
him  all  over  again. 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARD. 

The  following  rules  and  interpretations  were  approved  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Board  October  13,  1927 : 

RULES. 

1.  Regulations  for  Handling,  Storing  and  Use  of  Explosives  in  Pits, 

Quarries,  and  Mines  Other  than  Coal  Mines. 

2.  Specifications  for  Port  Shutter  Fuse  System  for  Motion  Picture 

Booths,  as  approved  May  19,  1925,  revised. 

3.  Ladder  Regulations. 

A.  Rule  101  (g)  (A.  I.)  of  Ladder  Regulations  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  the  italics  being  the  amendment: 
“Ladders  over  thirty  feet  in  length  shall  be  provided 
with  cages  or  Avells  of  adequate  dimensions  except  when 
the  ladder  is  built  in  zig-zag  sections  and  provided  with 
platforms  between  or  when  ladders  are  installed  an 
stacks ” 
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INTERPRETATIONS 

1.  Interpretation  of  Rule  255  (k)  (A.  I.)  of  elevator  Regulations: 
“Where  hand  operated  elevators  installed  prior  to 
December  15,  1921  carry  only  light  loads  and  travel  less 
than  fifteen  feet,  the  installation  of  ear  safeties  may  be 
waived  upon  application  to  the  Industrial  Board  for 
such  exemption  provided  that  all  other  requirements  for 
elevators  are  complied  with.” 

REPEAL  OF  PREVIOUS  RULE 

The  rule  approved  by  the  Industrial  Board  May  29,  1921,  reading 
as  follows  was  repealed: 

“That  the  establishments  of  manufacturers  of  fire  escapes 
who  request  approval  for  arc  welding  construction  be 
inspected  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection 
in  order  to  insure  that  they  are  properly  equipped  to  do 
the  work ; that  the  workmen  are  experienced  and  that 
materials  used  are  suitable.” 

RECENT  DECISIONS 
WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 
BEAMER  v.  STANLEY  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Course  of  employment.  Award  of  referee  was  reversed  and  award 
set  aside  where  it  appeared  that  death  was  due  to  an  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a revolver  in  the  hands  of  deceased,  although  the  accident 
occured  on  the  employees  premises  and  during  the  usual  working 
hours. 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Fleitz. 

The  claimant  is  the  widow  of  William  Beamer,  who  met  an  ac- 
cidental death  on  December  23,  1926,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: Decedent  was  employed  by  the  defendant  company  as  an 
assistant  manager  of  a theatre  near  Philadelphia,  Penna.  On  the 
afternoon  of  December  23,  1926,  on  the  employer’s  premises,  and  dur- 
ing his  usual  working  hours,  decedent  was  handling  and  exhibiting 
to  some  other  persons,  an  automatic  pistol,  when  the  same  was  dis- 
charged, the  bullet  going  through  his  head  and  causing  his  death. 
He  left  to  survive  him  the  claimant  and  one  child.  After  hearing 
before  the  referee,  upon  proper  petition  and  answer,  a compensation 
award  was  made  in  favor  of  the  widow  and  her  child.  The  defendant 
has  appealed  and  urges  upon  us  two  reasons  for  setting  aside  the 
award  of  the  referee. 
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The  first  is  that  under  the  circi  instances  the  death  should  be  con- 
sidered as  intentionally  self  inflicted.  This  we  do  not  consider  sound 
reasoning  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  this  effect,  and  the  same  is  dis- 
missed from  consideration. 

The  second  is  more  serious,  and  is  as  follows:  “That  the  injuries 
here  were  not  sustained  while  Mr.  Beamer  was  actually  engaged  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  business  or  affairs  of  the  employer,  nor  was 
he  injured  by  the  condition  of  the  premises  or  by  the  operation  of 
the  employer’s  business  or  affairs  thereon.”  We  have  for  interpreta- 
tion in  this  connection,  Section  301  of  the  Compensation  Act,  which 
provides : 

That  compensation  shall  in  all  cases  be  made  by  the  employer 
for  personal  injury  to,  or  for  the  death  of  such  employe  by  an 
accident,  in  the  course  of  his  employment  * * * without  regard  to 
negligence  * * * except  when  the  injury  or  death  is  intentionally 
self  inflicted. 

It  further  provides : 

The  term  ‘injury  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment’ as  used  in  this  Article,  shall  not  include  an  injury  caused 
by  an  act  of  a third  person  intended  to  injure  the  employe  be- 
cause of  reasons  personal  to  him,  and  not  directed  against  him 
as  an  employe,  or  because  of  his  employment,  but  shall  include 
all  other  injuries  sustained  while  the  employe  is  actually  engaged 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  business  or  affairs  of  the  employer, 
whether  upon  the  employer’s  premises  or  elsewhere,  and  shall 
include  all  injuries  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  premises, 
or  by  the  operation  of  the  employer’s  business  or  affairs  thereon, 
sustained  by  the  employe,  who  though  not  so  engaged,  is  injured 
upon  the  premises  occupied  by.  or  under  the  control  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  upon  which  the  employer’s  business  or  affairs  are 
being  carried  on,  the  employe’s  presence  thereon  being  required 
Dy  the  nature  of  his  employment.  . 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  clauses  relating  to  “injury 
by  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment”  do  not  pur- 
port to  define  that  phrase,  they  provide  only  that  certain  injuries 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  term  and  that  certain  others  shall. 
They  explain  but  do  not  limit  the  term,  except  as  to  provide 
what  shall  not  be  included  thereby.  Under  the  interpretation  of  this 
Section,  our  Appellate  Courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  if  the  ac- 
cident happens  during  the  course  of  his  employment,  compensation 
will  not  be  denied  because  the  employe  does  something  beside  or 
apart  from  the  thing  which  he  was  employed  to  do,  provided  such 
-thing  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  his  employment.  Dzikowska  v.  Su- 
perior Steel  Co.,  259  Pa.  578. 
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In  the  above  cited  case  the  employe  withdrew  from  his  immediate 
scene  of  employment  for  a very  brief  period  of  time,  apparently 
struck  a match  upon  his  oil  soaked  trousers  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking,  caused  an  ignition  of  his  clothing,  and  lost  his  life  thereby. 
Mr.  Justice  Potter  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  cited  with 
approval  the  following  principle: 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  the  employment  is  broken  by  mere  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  such  as  those  taken  for  a meal.  If  an  accident 
happened  at  such  a time  there  would  be  no  break  in  the  employ- 
ment, even  though  the  workman  is  paid  by  the  hour  for  the  time 
he  is  actually  at  work,  especially  where  the  accident  occurs  on 
the  employer’s  premises,  or  about  his  property,  unless  the  work- 
man is  doing  something  that  is  wholly  foreign  to  his  employment. 
Acts  of  ministration  by  a servant  to  himself,  such  as  quenching 
his  thirst,  relieving  his  hunger,  protecting  himself  from  excessive 
cold,  performance  of  which  while  at  his  work  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  his  health  and  comfort,  and  incidents  to  his  employ- 
ment and  acts  of  service  therein  within  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Act,  although  they  are  only  indirectly  conducive  to  the 
purpose  of  the  employment,  consequently  no  break  in  the  employ- 
ment, caused  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  workman  is  ministering 
to  his  personal  comforts,  or  necessities,  as  by  warming  himself 
dr  seeking  shelter,  or  by  leaving  his  work  to  relieve  nature,  or 
to  procure  drink,  refreshments,  food,  or  fresh  air,  or  to  rest  in 
the  shade.” 

We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Compensation 
law  has  been  given  a reasonably  broad  construction  so  as  to  fairly 
effectuate  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  statute,  but  we  do  not 
believe  the  law  makers  intended  to  make  an  employer  an  insurer 
against  the  consequences  of  every  accident  which  might  happen  to 
an  employe  during  his  time  of  employment.  In  the  present  case  the 
testimony  shows  that  the  pistol  which  caused  the  decedent’s  death 
was  owned  by  the  decedent  himself:  that  it  had  been  brought  upon 
the  premises  of  the  employer  without  its  knowledge  or  consent;  that 
decedent  was  not  the  custodian  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  protect;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  was  oiling  and  playing  with  the  said  pistol  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. It  had  no  place  in  his  employment,  and  by  no  process  of  reason- 
ing could  it  be  made  a part  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly 
out  of  keeping  with  his  entire  work,  and  wholly  foreign  to  his  em- 
ployment. This  was  in  no  wise  a case  where  the  employe  was  attempt- 
ing to  administer  to  his  personal  comforts  or  necessities,  and  the 
incident  of  having  the  pistol  with  him  at  his  place  of  employment  was 
entirely  unnecQssary.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  Re- 
feree erred  in  his  award  of  compensation,  and  we  set  aside  and  dis- 
regard the  fourth  finding  of  fact,  and  substitute  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: 
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FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

That  at  the  time  the  decedent  met  his  death  on  December  23, 
1926,  lie  was  not  in  the  course  of  his  employment  with  the  de- 
fendant, not  actually  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  the  business 
or  affairs  of  his  employer,  and  was  doing  something  wholly 
foreign  to  his  employment.  The  defendant  or  its  insurance 
carrier  is  not  liable  under  the  Compensation  Act  and  its'  amend- 
ments, for  the  death  of  decedent. 

The  award  of  the  referee  is  reversed  and  set  aside,  and  compen- 
sation is  disallowed. 


SALUTA  v.  HARLEIGH-BROOKWOOD  COAL  CO. 

Insanity  causing  total  disability  held  to  be  due.  to  infection  from 
injury  to  knee.  Petition  for  termination  of  compensation  payments 
refused. 


Opinion  by  Chairman  Houck 

The  claimant  was  injured  August  3,  1925.  He  was  struck  on  the 
right  knee  by  a piece  of  coal  and  the  wound  became  very  severely 
infected.  He  was  sent  to  a hospital  where  he  remained  until  the  wound 
healed.  While  in  the  hospital  he  showed  symptons  of  insanity.  It 
was  finally  necessary  to  have  him  committed  to  the  Hospital  for 
Mental  Diseases  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  While  still  confined  in  this 
hospital,  the  defendant  filed  a petition  to  terminate  the  agreement 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  which  it  had  entered  into  with 
the  claimant.  The  referee  found  that  the  claimant  is  totally  disabled 
by  reason  of  insanity  and  that  this  condition  resulted  from  the 
injury  which  lie  received,  while  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The 
referee  accordingly  dimissed  the  defendant’s  petition  to  terminate 
the  agreement. 

The  referee’s  findings  of  fact  are  fully  warranted  by  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  Dr.  Bowers,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schuylkill  County 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  testified  that  the  infection  in  the 
claimant’s  injured  knee  might  have  contributed  to  the  development 
of  his  mental  condition.  He  said  that  the  claimant  is  suffering 
from  a form  of  dementia  praecox.  Dr.  Gruhler,  who  has  known  the 
claimant  for  some  years,  testified  that  the  claimant  is  suffering  from 
infectious  psychosis  caused  directly  by  the  infection  in  his  injured 
knee.  Dr.  Berkheiser,  the  defendant’s  compensation  physician,  like- 
wise attributes  the  claimant’s  mental  condition  to  his  injury.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  we  do  not  see  how  the  referee  could 
have  reached  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  accidental  injury 
is  the  cause  of  the  claimant’s  total  disability. 


The  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  order  of  the  referee 
are  affirmed  and  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 


BROWN  v.  PHILA.  & READING  COAL  & IRON  CO. 

Death  due  to  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Upon  review  of  the 
testimony  it  was  held,  by  the  Board  that  there  is  no  competent 
evidence  to  establish  that  the  previous  heart  condition  was  aggravated 
either  by  the  employment  or  by  fright  due  to  a rush  of  coal. 

Appeal  sustained  and  award  set  aside. 

Opinion  by  Commissioner  Morrison. 

William  H.  Brown,  decedent,  and  his  buddy  were  at  work  in  a 
room  at  the  colliery  for  the  defendant  company  the  afternoon  of 
October  12.  1926.  They  were  about  ten  feet  from  each  other,  Brown 
at  the  rib  and  the  buddy  working  at  the  “gob.”  The  buddy  heard  a 
rush  of  coal  causing  a big  noise,  turning  around,  saw  Brown  lying 
down  and  the  coal  moving  down  the  chute.  He  ran  over  to  Brown 
and  found  him  dead.  This  witness  says  stuff  came  down  on  Brown’s 
back,  then  asked  if  there  were  three  or  four  loads  of  coal  came  down 
on  Brown’s  back,  he  answered,  “No  sir,  in  the  chute”.  Brown,  lie 
said,  was  lying  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  and  that  witness  spoke 
to  Brown  but  received  no  answer  and  he  thought  Brown  was  dead. 
He  looked  for  no  marks  on  Brown’s  body  and  saw  none;  he  was 
black  with  coal. 

George  Unger,  fire  boss,  stated  that  when  decedent’s  buddy,  John 
Tomashitis,  notified  him  of  Brown’s  death,  he  said  nothing  had 
fallen  on  Brown.  Unger  found  no  marks  on  Brown’s  body,  nor  any 
evidence  of  bleeding;  he  appeared  to  be  dead.  Brown  evidently  bad 
been  working  as  there  was  slate  loose  and  some  coal  cut  at  the  face. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Haak  was  called  to  decedent’s  house  after  the  body  had 
been  brought  from  the  mine.  There  was  no  indication  on  the  body 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  a falling  object;  nothing  to  indicate 
traumatism. 

There  is  no  evidence  here  to  bring  this  case  within  Flucker  v. 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  (263  Pa.  113)  in  which  it  was  said: 

“When  the  dead  body  of  an  employe  is  found  on  the  premises 
of  his  employer,  at  or  near  his  regular  place  of  service,  under 
circumstances  fairly  indicating  an  accidental  death  * * the 
inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  employe  was  injured  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.” 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  up  to  this  point  fairly  indicating 
a death  by  accident  and  it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  claimant 
to  prove  that  the  decedent  died  as  a result  of  violence  to  the  physical 
structure  of  the  body.  If  such  evidence  exists  it  must  be  found  in 
the  testimony  of  the  physicians  or  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
demise. 

The  claimant  said  her  husband  was  forty-three  years  of  age  and 
ihat  his  health  was  good  when  he  left  home  for  work  that  morning. 

Arthur  Bettinger,  Brown’s  regular  buddy,  and  who  had  worked 
with  him  for  six  or  seven  years  prior  to  and  including  October  11th, 
said  Brown  had  never  complained  as  to  his  health  and  that  he  was  a 
good  worker. 

His  buddy  for  the  day,  John  Tomashitis,  said  he  first  met  Brown 
in  the  “monkey  heading’'  that  morning.  He  was  sitting  down  eat- 
ing his  lunch  and  witness  denied  that  Brown  had  remarked  to  him 
there  and  then  that  he  was  not  feeling  well,  but  later  admitted 
signing  a statement  to  the  effect  that  he  “saw  Brown  eating  in  the 
main  heading  with  his  head  proped  on  his  hands  and  that  he  told 
him  that  he  was  not  feeling  well  but  he  would  go  to  work  and  maybe 
he  would  feel  better.” 

Ellis  B.  Reiner  met  decedent  at  the  peg  board  that  morning  Brown 
remarking  that  he  felt  a little  tired.  Witness  felt  the  same  way 
and  both  sat  down  to  rest.  Brown  was  perspiring  at  the  time.  They 
had  walked  up  the  plane,  six  hundred  ninety  feet. 

There  was  a loose  piece  of  rock  in  the  roof  of  the  room  where 
Tomashitis  and  Brown  wTent  to  work.  Brown  stood  on  a pile  of 
loose  coal  and  used  a crow-bar  five  or  six  feet  long,  endeavoring  to 
pry  this  loose  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Brown  started  to  sweat. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Shaffer,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  was  asked  a hypo- 
thetical question  embodying  the  principal  facts,  said  he  believed 
Brown  died  from  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  that  he  believed 
the  perspiration  indicated  a strain  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  and 
that  he  “may  have  had  heart  strain  and  the  heart  came  back  to 
normal  and  as  a result  of  the  fright,  thirty  minutes  later,  there  was 
caused  a degenerate  condition  of  the  heart  muscles  and  a second 
dilatation.”  Asked  if  his  opinion  was  problematical  as  to  the  strain, 
he  replied,  “It  is  my  opinion”  and  that  his  opinion  that  this  work 
produced  a strain  to  the  heart  was  “supposition”.  He  testified : 

“Q.  Treat  this  man  for  any  heart  disease  before  this  time? 

A.  No  sir,  no  heart  disease  before  this  time.” 

“Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  he  had  heart  trouble  before? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

“Q.  Had  you  been  treating  him  for  heart  trouble? 

A.  Yes  sir.” 
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Out  of  this  apparent  contradiction  and  other  medical  testimony 
rlie  referee  has  found  that  decedent  was  afflicted  with  chronic  myo- 
carditis for  some  time  before  his  death.  At  page  23  I)r.  Shaffer 
said  decedent’s  health  “was  all  right,”  that  in  his  opinion  “exertion 
at  work”  caused  the  perspiration  and  that  the  decedent’s  effort  to 
dislodge  this  piece  of  rock  “might  dilate  the  heart”. 

“Q.  Probably  it  did? 

A.  Strain  at  first,  and  the  fright  may  have  caused  a second 
dilatation,  that  is  my  opinion”. 

Dr.  Haak  gives  his  opinion  that  decedent  had  died  of  cardiac 
disease.  Asked  a hypothetical  question,  including  these  words: 

“in  your  judgment,  taking  into  consideration  this  testimony 
and  your  knowledge  of  the  case,  was  there  anything  in  this  man’s 
work  that  would  be  most  probably  the  cause  of  his  death?” 

he  replied: 

“A.  Well,  that  is  a pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  He  had 
this  cronic  heart  condition  and  the  collapse  could  have 
oceured  at  any  time.  This  man  could  have  collapsed  just 
as  well  at  home  in  bed  as  he  did  at  this  time. 

“Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  fright  brought  on  the  collapse 
when  it  occured? 

A.  Just  depends  what  the  exciting  factor  was,  it  may  have 
been  an  exciting  factor. 

“Q.  Is  it  your  best  judgment,  when  a man  working  at  this 
particular  job  in  the  gangway  for  two  or  three  months, 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  would  you  say  that  lie  would 
be  frightened  by  a rush  of  coal,  that  he  would  be  frightened 
to  bring  on  an  acute  heart  disease  and  cause  death? 

A.  No,  I don’t  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the  heart 
because  he  had  this  chronic  heart  condition  when  I ex- 
amined him  before,” 

Dr.  Haak  had  examined  claimant  for  life  insurance  about  a year 
before  and  found  he  had  a heart  condition  at  that  time.  This  was 
myocarditis  and  Dr.  Haak  believes  claimant  died  from  that  disease. 
The  work  he  did  may  have  been  an  exciting  cause  or  put  exertion 
upon  the  weakened  heart  at  the  time  which  might  have  caused  a 
sudden  death,  he  said-  Perspiration  would  be  usual  to  a miner 
under  normal  conditions  and  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  a factor. 
Perspiration  would  not  necessarily  indicate  strain  of  the  heart. 
It  he  was  doing  heavy  lifting  and  then  immediately  perspired  that 
would  indicate  a heart  weakness  but  a man  with  a weak  heart  going 
to  work  in  good  physical  condition  got  some  heavy  lifting  immediate- 
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ly  perspires,  cold  sweat  would  indicate  the  beginning  of  a heart 
strain.  By  “cold  sweat”  he  meant  perspiration  due  to  vascular 
motor  dilatation,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence  when  he  examined 
the  body. 

The  man  had  myocarditis,  went  to  work  apparently  all  right, 
walked  up  the  plane,  sat  down  to  rest,  perspiring,  used  a crow-bar, 
apparently  with  effort,  being  unable  to  dislodge  the  loose  stone  with 
a bar  five  or  six  feet  long,  again  he  perspired.  He  was  at  work  pick- 
ing coal  at  the  instant  of  the  coal  rushing,  in  all  probability,  other- 
wise, the  coal  would  not  have  moved.  An  experienced  miner  is  not 
likely  to  be  frightened  by  the  noise  of  a coal  rush,  although  the  noise 
was  sufficient  to  cause  Tomashitis  to  turn  around  suddenly  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Unless  it  was  the  use  of  the  crow-bar  there 
was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  claimant’s  work  for  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  claimant  suffered  a fright.  That  he  did,  is  a 
reasonable  surmise  but  only  a surmise.  There  is  competent  evidence 
that  decedent  sustained  a strain  while  using  a crow-bar  but  there  is 
no  testimony  connecting  this  accident  with  his  death. 

Following  the  alleged  strain  and  first  dilatation  decedent  worked 
for  thirty  minutes,  at  the  ordinary  duties  of  a coal  miner  and  used 
a pick  in  his  regular  work  of  robbing  pillars.  Death  came  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  and  while  he  was  actually  at  work  but 
without  any  indication  of  trauma  or  external  violence.  There  is  no 
competent  inferential  evidence  from  the  circumstances  upon  which  it 
can  be  found  that  the  claimant’s  death  was  brought  about  by  ac- 
cident. 

The  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law  and  award  are  set  aside. 
The  appeal  is  sustained. 


REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

A still  further  reduction  of  the  number  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment was  indicated  by  the  September  reports  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment offices'.  Applicants  for  employment  during  September  out- 
numbered calls  from  employers  for  workers  in  the  proportion  of  5 
to  2.  The  increase  in  unemployment  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  for  September  last  year  this  same  ratio  was  approximately  5 
workers  to  each  4 openings. 

Applications  for  work  as  registered  at  State  Employment  offices 
numbered  12,668  during  the  month  of  September,  1927.  Employers 
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asked  for  only  5.136  workers  during  the  month,  and  employment 
officials  were  successful  in  providing  2,657  men  and  1,306  women 
with  suitable  employment. 

The  demand  for  help  in  all  lines  of  industry  was  very  small.  Judged 
by  the  reports  from  the  State  Employment  offices  located  in  14  im- 
portant industrial  centers,  unemployment  was  quite  prevalent  in 
many  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  All  industries  seemed  adequate- 
ly supplied  with  labor,  and  requests  from  employers  for  any  large 
number  of  workers  were  infrequent.  Labor  surpluses  were  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  construction,  metals,  transportation,  trading, 
and  common  labor  groups.  In  many  instances  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  work  in  these  groups  was  3 and  4 times  the  number 
required  by  employers. 

Work  in  the  construction  industry  was  brisk,  but  there  was  small 
demand  for  building  tradesmen.  Excavating  and  foundation  work 
seems  pretty  well  completed  for  this  year  and  many  workers  at  this 
class  of  construction  are  employed.  The  closing  of  one  big  shipyard 
In  the  Commonwealth  has  released  many  shipyard  workers  and  these 
have  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  seeking  employment  in  the 
construction  industry. 

The  garment  trades'  are  busy  and  there  is  some  small  demand  for 
workers.  Previous  experience,  however,  is  in  most  instances  an  es- 
sential requirement  for  employment.  Textile  mills  are  not  especially 
active.  Silk  mills  and  cotton  goods  mills  show  some  improvement 
over  last  month.  The  recent  closing  of  many  large  woolen  mills  in 
the  New  England  States  has  brought  many  mill  workers  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  search  of  employment.  All  orders  for  textile  employes  are 
readily  filled. 

Food  canners  and  packers  are  busy,  but  there  is  small  demand  for 
extra  help. 

The  metal  industries  show  an  exceptionally  large  surplus  of 
workers.  Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  September  applicants  for  work 
in  metal  trades  were  placed.  With  the  many  large  steel  orders 
placed  within  the  lase  month,  much  of  the  existing  labor  surplus 
should  be  absorbed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  the  transportation  industry,  there  is  a heavy  demand  for  taxi 
and  bus  drivers  and  for  street  railway  trainmen.  Railroads  ha\  e 
furloughed  so  many  men  during  recent  months  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  they  will  recall  those  laid  off.  With  the  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  bituminous  miners’  strike,  however,  coal  loadings  and 
freight  movements  should  increase. 

The  closing  of  summer  resorts  has  provided  an  excess  supply  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  in  most  cities.  However,  a strong  de- 
mand from  institutions  has  helped  to  provide  employment  for  many 
of  these  workers.  Cooks  especially  are  needed. 
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Employment  in  retail  stores  is  not  particularly  active.  The  bulk 
of  the  demand  for  clerks  in  stores  comes  when  new  stores  are  opened. 
Calls  for  salesmen  and  agents  are  numerous  but  few  salaried  jobs 
are  open.  Most  requests'  are  for  salesmen  to  sell  entirely  on  a com- 
mission basis. 

The  demand  for  common  labor  is  very  poor.  The  general  dullness 
in  most  lines  has  forced  many  skilled  workmen  into  the  common  labor 
market  temporarily,  and  as  a result,  employment  for  unskilled  labor 
is  increasingly  hard  to  find. 

EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES  AND  HOURS  WORKED 

The  September  reports  of  employment  and  wages  received  from  797 
manufacturing  establishments  and  35  construction  companies  show 
scarcely  any  change  of  aggregate  employment  for  September  com- 
piled with  August.  A net  change  of  0.1  per  cent  was  recorded. 
Average  earnings  were  2.2  per  cent  lower  than  in  August.  Lost  time, 
due  to  the  general  observance  of  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  drop  in  earnings.  Total  operating  time  for  the 
week  ended  nearest  September  15,  as  indicated  by  the  table  of  man- 
hours, was  2.4  per  cent  less  than  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
August. 

Shipbuilding,  street  and  highway  construction,  and  petrol  :cm  re- 
fining were  the  only  three  industry  groups  to  show  any  great  changes 
in  employment.  The  16.8  per  cent  reduction  in  shipbuilding  employ- 
ment was  due  directly  to  the  anticipated  closing  of  the  shipyards  of 
one  big  company.  Employment  for  this  one  concern  has  dropped 
from  more  than  4,000  in  January  to  less  than  1,000  in  September. 
Employment  in  other  shipbuilding  companies  was  about  normal, 
and  earnings  were  higher  than  in  August. 

The  18.2  per  cent  increase  of  employment  in  street  and  highway 
construction  work  was  largely  seasonal.  Road  contractors  usually 
speed  up  work  during  September  and  October  in  order  to  finish  all 
jobs  if  possible  before  winter  weather  interferes. 

No  explanation  was  given  of  the  precipitate  drop  in  employment 
at  oil  refineries.  Only  2 of  the  5 companies  reported  reduced  employ- 
ment, but  the  losses  of  these  two  concerns  were  severe.  On  the  other 
hand,  earnings  of  the  workers  in  oil  refineries  were  nearly  20  per 
cent  higher  than  in  August. 

In  the  metal  industry,  automobiles,  electrical  machinery,  and  heat- 
ing apparatus  were  the  only  groups  to  show  gains  in  employment; 
and  even  in  these  the  gains  were  small.  Plants  making  engines  and 
machines,  forgings,  and  structural  iron  reported  big  drops  in  earn- 
ings and  operating  time.  Very  few  employes  were  dropped,  but 
closings  were  frequent  and  many  plants  were  operating  only  4 days. 
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There  was  very  little  change  reported  in  textiles.  Cotton  mills 
have  brightened  up  and  are  working  full  time  in  most  instances. 
Woolen  mills  also  have  shown  a small  gain. 

Candy  factories  report  seasonal  increased  business  and  nearly  all 
firms  have  hired  additional  employes.  Ice  cream  manufacturers  have 
cut  production  and  are  gradually  reducing  working  forces. 

Increased  production  and  employment  was  reported  by  12  of  the 
23  glass  manufacturers.  The  largest  increases  were  made  in  plants 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  demand  for 
plate  glass  and  wire  glass  was  reported  as  very  much  improved. 

In  summary,  the  firm  aspect  of  manufacturing  employment 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  September  seems  to  indicate  a 
fairly  healthful  and  normal  condition.  While  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  industries  at  this  time  is  nearly  10  per  cent 
lower  than  last  year,  still  it  compares  favorably  with  employment 
indexes  for  September,  1924,  and  1925.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  employment,  in  factories  and  mills  during  the  coming  winter 
months  will  not  be  far  beloAv  the  average  for  the  last  3 years. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

During  the  month  of  September,  1927,  163  workers  were  killed  and 
13,279  injured  by  accidents  occuring  during  the  regular  course  of  em- 
ployment according  to  reports  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation.  The  September  accident  total  of  both  fatal  and  non- 
fatal  accidents  is  lower  than  that  of  August.  Fatal  accidents  were 
11,  or  6.3  per  cent,  less  than  in  August,  and  non-fatal  injuries  were 
381,  or  2.8  per  cent,  lower.  Compared  with  the  accident  record  for 
September  a year  ago,  the  report  for  September,  1927,  shows  very 
material  reductions  in  the  number  of  both  fatal  and  non  fatal  ac- 
cidents. Fatal  accidents  reported  in  September,  1927,  were  68  fewer 
than  last  year  while  non-fatal  accidents  were  2,587,  or  16.3  per  cent, 
less.  A part  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  fatal  accident  report  for  September,  1926, 
included  reports  of  the  bituminous  mine  disaster  at  Clymer,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  44  men  lost  their  lives. 

The  record  of  accidents  for  the  period  January-September,  1927, 
when  compared  with  the  accident  record  for  the  first  9 months  in 
1926,  shows  marked  improvement  over  last  year.  The  accident  figures 


for  these  two  periods  follow: 

Fatal 

Non-fatal 

9 months.  1926 

1,566 

132,347 

9 months,  1927 

1,562 

120.420 

—4 

—11,927 

While  fatal  accidents  are  only  4 less  than  last  year,  non-fatal 
injuries  have  dropped  more  than  9 per  cent.  During  the 
first  9 months  of  this  year  coal  mining  accidents  have  been 
somewhat  higher  than  last  year.  Fatal  accidents  on  railroads 
have  increased,  while  there  has  been  a small  reduction  in  non-fatal 
injuries.  Credit  for  the  best  showing  in  the  field  of  accident  reduction 
goes  to  the  general  industrial  group  comprising  all  industries  except 
coal  mines  and  steam  railroads.  This  group  shows  a reduction  of  17 
fatal  accidenls  and  nearly  10,000  non-fatal  accidents  compared  with 
last  yeai\ 

The  103  deaths  reported  during  September  were  classified  in- 
dustrially as  follows:  construction  and  contracting  18,  manufactur- 
ing 34,  anthracite  coal  mines  33,  bituminous  coal  mines  40,  steam 
railroads  15,  other  transportation  4,  public  utilities  5,  quarries  3, 
retail  trading  5,  state  and  municipal  5,  and  miscellaneous  1. 

Manufacturing  industries,  particularly  metal  manufacture,  show 
the  largest  increase  in  fatal  injuries  over  August.  Thirty-four  deaths 
were  reported  from  the  manufacturing  industries  in  September  com- 
pared to  22  in  August.  Deaths  in  the  metal  industries  were  8 higher 
than  in  August.  The  total  of  fatalities  for  manufacturing  industries 
in  1927,  however,  is  approximately  12  per  cent  below  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  9 months  in  1926. 

Causes  of  fatal  accidents  during  September  show  little  variation 
from  those  of  previous  months.  Falling  objects  with  43,  cars  and 
engines  with  29,  and  falls  of  persons  with  22  were  again  the  principal 
causes  of  deaths  in  industry.  These  3 very  common  causes  of  deatli 
were  responsible  for  58  per  cent  of  all  industrial  fatalities  reported 
during  September.  It  is  a rather  striking  fact  that  all  43  deaths 
attributed  to  falling  objects  occurred  in  coal  mines  and  quarries,  42 
in  the  former  and  only  1 in  the  latter  group. 

Of  the  29  car  and  engine  fatalities,  13  occurred  on  railroads,  11  in 
or  about  coal  mines,  3 on  street,  railways,  1 in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  1 in  manufacturing. 

Of  the  22  persons  killed  by  falls  4 were  engaged  in  construction 
work,  12  in  manufacturing,  4 in  coal  mining,  1 in  a retail  store,  and 
1 was  a municipal  employe.  The  reports  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  these  falls  occurred  are  interesting.  Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 


Occupation 
Concrete  worker 
Painter 

Building  laborer 

Building  laborer 

Charwoman 

Tee  puller 

Oil  refinery  worker 


Cause 

Fell  from  platform 
Fell  from  roof  of  building 
Fell  from  scaffold 
Fell  from  scaffold 

Working  on  roof — fell  thru  skylight 
Fell  into  thawing  pit  in  ice  plant 
Fell  from  tank  platform 
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Occupation 

Cause 

Janitor 

Standing  on  box — fell  backward 

Baker 

Fell  down  cellar  stairs 

Pipe  fitter 

Fell  into  paper  mill  pulp  pit 

Elevator  erector 

Thrown  to  bottom  of  shaft  by  falling  timber 

Shopman 

Fell  from  ladder 

Welder 

Fell  from  scaffold 

Laborer 

Fell  from  unclassified  elevation 

Watchman 

Fell  from  shipping  platform 

Miner 

Fell  down  manway 

Miner 

Fell  down  manway 

Laborer 

Fell  through  opening  in  coal  mine 

Carpenter 

Overloaded  walkway  broke  through 

Painter 

Fell  while  stepping  from  scaffold  to  fence 

Laborer 

Fell  through  cement  chute 

Municipal  fireman 

Fell  through  slide-pole  hole  at  firehouse 

The  adage,  “watch  roar  step,”  evidently  is  still  a useful  safety 
slogan.  Just  to  give  the  warning  a new  color,  these  words  might  be 
added  “The  road  to  eternity  is  short,  one  false  step  usually  brings 
you  there.” 

A very  unfortunate  accident  and  one  in  which  carelessness  seem- 
ingly played  a part  was  that  which  befell  a telephone  line  construc- 
tion gang  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  men  were 
pulling  out  telephone  wire  along  the  ground  and  the  telephone  wire 
in  some  undetermined  manner  swung  into  a line  carrying  33,000 
volts,  and  6 men  in  the  gang  were  electrocuted. 

Compensation  awards  for  September,  1927,  totaled  $1,058,988  dis- 


tributed as  follows: 

152  fatal  cases $278,397 

311  permanent  disability  cases 279,090 

5,503  temporary  disability  cases 345,120 


The  amounts  of  compensation  awards  for  the  first  9 months  of  1927 
total  $10,011,533,  a rate  of  $1,112,392  per  month.  Compensation 
awards  for  9 months  of  this  year  are  3.3  pa>*  cent  greater  than  for 
The  same  period  in  1926. 

Compensation  cases  during  September  included  permanent  injuries 
to  60  eyes,  4 arms,  13  hands,  125  fingers,  115  phalanges,  14  legs,  12 
feet,  and  22  cases  of  miscellaneous  permanent  disability.  The  number 
of  eye  losses  was  the  highest  recorded  since  February.  Finger  losses 
also  were  somewhat  higher  than  normal. 

The  duration  of  disability  for  temporary  disability  cases  in  Sep- 
tember averaged  46  days  compared  to  47  days  for  August  cases.  The 
average  time  loss  for  all  temporary  disability  cases  compensated 
during  the  first  9 months  of  1927,  amounted  to  44  davs. 
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♦Since  the  inception  of  the  Act — January  1,  1916. 

♦♦Multiple  losses  separated  respectively.  . 

Note:  The  above  tables  present  changes  in  a number  of  items  from  similar  tables  previously  published.  The  changes  have  been  made  as  information  received 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  former  tables  made  such  corrections  necessary. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Offiee  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children. 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

520  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 


Post  Office  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie  : State  Employment  Office, 

1026  French  Street. 

Franklin  : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

412  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

608  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg:  State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Hazleton  : Bureau  of  Inspection, 

1713  Hazleton  National  Bank  Building. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance*  Fund. 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane:  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster:  Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Woolworth  Building, 
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McKeesport : 
Meadville : . . 
New  Castle : 
Oil  City  : . . . 
Philadelphia : 


Pittsburgh : 


Pottsville : 

Reading:  . 
Scranton : 


Sunbury : . . . 
Wilkes-Barre : 

Williamsport : 


York : 


. Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

. Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 

.Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  West  Washington  Street. 

. Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

.State  Employment  Office,  (Main  Office) 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Manhattan  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Emplovment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

• Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund. 

Baird  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

.State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen's  Compensation  Referee, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Union  National  Bank  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 


Note — State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE  IS 
TRAINING  WORKERS  ON  THE  JOB 

By  Carl  G.  Gaum 

Professor  of  Engineering  Extension 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

While  the  resident  courses  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  are 
training  engineers  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  state,  its  Engineering  Extension  Department  is 
reaching  thousands  of  workers  as  well  as  their  leaders  in  both 
minor  and  major  executive  capacities. 

The  Engineering  Extension  Department  began  its  work  in  a small 
way  as  far  back  as  1910  when  John  Price  Jackson,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industry,  was  Dean  of  Engineering  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Its  work  has  increased  tremendously 
in  that  time  until  its  student  body  which  calls  “the  State  our 
Campus”  far  out-numbers  the  resident  students. 

Under  Professor  J.  O.  Keller,  Department  Head,  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  variety  of  courses  and  in  number  of  industries  served 
have  established  a new  record  each  year. 

Industrial  Courses  a Specialty 

Although  the  scope  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Department 
includes  many  college-grade  subjects  carrying  actual  credit  toward 
a degree,  and  numerous  preparatory  courses  for  college  entrance, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  for  industrial  employes. 

Short  practical  courses,  immediately  usable  at  bench,  lathe,  and 
forge,  in  the  mill  and  workshop,  are  supplied  to  Pennsylvania’s 
workers  by  many  local  classes,  home  study  groups,  lectures  and 
conferences,  as  well  as  by  correspondence  study.  The  courses  in- 
clude subjects  of  the  simplest  nature  ranging  through  the  more  and 
more  difficult  until  they  reach  actual  college  grade  and  post-gradu- 
ate studies.  Thus  a man  with  but  a few  years  of  schooling  may 
obtain  instruction  in  shop  arithmetic  or  a brief  course  in  blue 
print  reading,  elementary  electricity  or  a course  for  power  plant 
work.  Men  in  the  foundries  and  the  machine  shop,  and  the  textile 
mills  will  find  studies  well  within  the  range  of  their  educational 
experience,  no  matter  how  limited  that  experience  may  be.  W herever 
local  conditions  permit,  evening  schools  are  organized;  elsewhere 
plant  schools  are  cooperatively  conducted  with  the  management  con- 
tributing to  the  work,  supplying  instructors  often  from  their  own 
staff  or  making  use  of  the  Extension  Department’s  personnel. 
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Courses  Inexpensive 

The  small  fees  charged  for  these  courses,  barely  covering  cor- 
rection service,  enable  the  ambitious  to  perfect  themselves  in  their 
present  occupations  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  promotion  at  but 
slight  expense.  State  appropriations,  although  by  no  means  large, 
take  care  of  administrative  .expenses.  Pees  for  some  subjects 
are  as  little  as  $3.50  for  a ten-assignment  course  by  correspondence. 
Where  classes  are  established  charges  will  vary  according  to  local 
conditions. 


Extension  Activities  Listed 

The  list  of  the  Extension  services  includes  branch  evening  schools 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  College  at  Allentown,  Erie,  Reading, 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  and  cooperating  evening 
schools  controlled  by  local  organizations  but  supervised  in  their 
extension  courses  by  the  College  at  the  York,  Pottstown,  McKeesport, 
Pottsville,  and  Philadelphia  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
and  the  Cambria  Library  Association  at  Johnstown,  with  additional 
organizations  applying  for  the  same  type  of  service. 

Apprentice  training  schools  are  cooperatively  conducted  at  the 
plants  of  a variety  of  industries  including  the  U.  S.  Aluminum  Com- 
pany, the  National  Tube  Company,  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company, 
and  others. 

Shop  classes  and  foreman  training  groups,  conference  groups  in 
executive  subjects  and  industrial  management,  industrial  economics, 
public  relations  courses  for  the  utility  companies,  with  or  without 
lecture  services,  are  organized  in  plants  which  cover  practically 
every  type  of  industry  to  be  found  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  offered 
and  is  widely  used  when  it  is  not  feasible  to  organize  classes  or 
study  groups. 

Foreman  Training  Especially  Popular 

The  training  of  minor  executives  has  been  a very  popular  service 
of  the  Extension  Department.  A pioneer  in  this  line,  it  prepared 
one  of  the  earliest  practical  text  books  on  the  subject.  The  Depart- 
ment now  includes  in  its  list  of  executive  training  subjects  Elemen- 
tary Foreman  Training,  Industrial  Management  for  Foremen,  In- 
dustrial Economics,  and  several  Foreman  Training  Conference 
courses. 

In  each  course  special  text  material  was  written  by  the  extension 
staff  assisted  in  some  cases  by  members  of  the  resident  staff  in  the 
Industrial  Engineering  Department  and  others. 
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Among  the  industries  which  are  now  making  use  of  one  or  another 
of  the  foreman  training  courses  or  have  previously  done  so,  a few 
might  be  named:  U.  S.  Gauge  Company,  National  Tube  Company, 

International  Motor  Company,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
Middletown  Car  Company,  Floyd  Wells  Company,  Verona  Steel 
Castings  Company,  U.  S.  Refractories  Company,  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company,  American  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  Dodge 
Steel  Company,  Equitable  Meter  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Metric  Metal  Works,  The  Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Thomas  W. 
Leedom  Company,  Lorain  Steel  Company,  Penna.  State  Highway 
Department,  P Central  Light  & Power  Company,  Apollo  Steel 
Company,  Aid  >car  Company,  Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  Company, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  American  Mond  Nickel  Company,  Robin- 
son Clay  Products  Company,  Atlantic  Steel  Cashings  Company, 
Lukens  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh  Desmoines  Company,  Erie  Steam 
Shovel  Company,  Griswold  Manufacturing  Company,  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  W.  F.  Overly  & Sons, 
Penna.  Power  & Light  Company,  Penna.  Water  & Power  Company, 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Edison  Electric  Company,  Lehigh  Coal 
& Navigation  Company,  Lebanon  Steel  Foundries  Company,  Hook- 
less Fastener  Company,  Edgewater  Steel  Company,  Citizens  Light  & 
Power  Company,  Jos.  Reed  Gas  Engine  Company,  National  Transit 
and  Pump  Company,  David  Luptons  Sons  Company,  France  Packing 
Company,  Henry  Disston  & Sons  Company,  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros. 
Company,  Keystone  Power  Corporation,  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  West  Penn  Power  Company,  Mines  Safety  Appli- 
ance Company,  Landis  Tool  Company,  Public  Service  Corporation 
of  Illinois. 

These  groups  vary  in  size  from  a dozen  men  to  over  one  hundred. 

Methods  of  Training  Foremen 

The  methods  for  giving  foremanship  work  have  varied  with  what 
has  been  found  to  be  the  policy  in  individual  plants.  Conditions 
vary  so  much  with  each  industry  and  plant  that  no  set  rule  can  be 
said  to  be  the  best  practice.  In  some  plants,  men  work  in  three 
shifts;  in  others  two  shifts;  and  in  still  others,  only  one  shift,  so 
that  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  this  situation.  Again,  some 
plants  prefer  to  pay  for  the  total  service  in  full,  while  others  are 
willing  to  pay  a part;  still  others  ask  the  men  to  carry  the  whole 
expense,  while  others  return  the  full  fee,  or  a portion  thereof,  upon 
satisfactory  completion.  Some  plants  ask  the  men  to  pay  for  the 
actual  correspondence  instruction,  but  provide  the  lecture  service 
from  the  Department  themselves.  Several  companies,  in  addition 
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to  bearing  all  expense,  have  provided  a dinner  to  precede  the  dis- 
cussion session,  these  meetings  being  held  on  company  time. 

The  fundamental  plan  is,  of  course,  correspondence.  This  alone 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  is  used  only  where  but  few  men 
make  up  the  group.  A second  plan  is  the  home-study  method  with- 
out lectures.  Unless  the  plant  has  a trained  group  leader  who  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  work,  this  method,  also,  does  not  produce 
the  best  results.  Our  most  successful  experience  has  been  the 
combination  of  the  home-study  plan  with  a lecture  service,  described 
earlier.  The  lecturer  may  be  provided  from  the  staff  of  our  college, 
or  the  company  itself  may  furnish  a specialist  as  ' \asion  may  de- 
mand. Some  of  our  most  successful  groups  have  been  using  a 
combination  of  both  these  methods. 

Some  plants  have  preferred  a straight  lecture  course  with  no 
text  material  provided.  This  has  proved  useful  with  many  com- 
munity associations  of  foremen,  such  as  the  Easton  Foremen’s 
Association. 

Two  of  the  professors  from  the  College  have  carried  on  the  bulk 
of  the  foremanship  and  management  lectures,  meeting  some  of  the 
larger  groups  at  bi-weekly  conferences,  many  of  them  at  luncheons 
given  by  the  companies,  others  during  working  hours  on  the  com- 
panies’ time,  still  others  in  local  school  buildings  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
assembly  rooms.  Others  meet  with  their  company’s  staff  as  dis- 
cussion leaders,  with  an  occasional  lecturer  from  the  College.  Cer- 
tain professors  from  the  College  have  been  called  upon  at  various 
times  to  discuss  with  these  groups  special  topics  along  the  line  of 
costs,  time  study,  personnel  management,  and  safety. 

With  the  combination  correspondence,  lecture,  and  discussion 
method,  previously  mentioned,  the  group  generally  meets  once  every 
two  weeks.  This  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  interval  of  time, 
although  we  have  had  groups  that  meet  once  a week  and  groups 
that  have  met  once  a month.  The  two  weeks’  interval  seems  to 
hold  the  interest  better  with  the  home  study  method. 

Once  a month  the  status  of  each  man  is  reported  to  the  company 
so  that  the  officials  can  see  the  progress  that  each  man  is  making. 


Foreman  Training  Conferences 

A new  development  has  been  the  Conference  plan.  This  method 
of  training  has  become  very  popular. 

It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  foremanship  methods. 
Here  we  find  that  meeting  once  a week  is  better  than  once  every 
two  weeks.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  under  this  plan.  The 
first  method  is  used  in  training  group  leaders  for  a plant  or  for  a 
group  of  plants.  The  ideal  method  is  to  have  these  men  meet  full 
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time  for  a period  such  as  two  weeks  when  a conference  is  con- 
ducted. However,  we  have  conducted  these  groups  part  time  for  a 
longer  period.  The  men  are  furnished  mimeographed  conference 
material  and  a Group  Leader’s  Handbook. 

The  group  consists  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  persons,  but  the  ideal 
number  seems  to  be  twelve.  The  men  sit  around  a table  and  an 
informal  discussion  takes  place  in  which  the  fundamental  principles 
that  an  executive  or  foreman  should  develop  in  his  own  mind,  are 
brought  out  through  the  skillful  guidance  of  the  group  leader,  who, 
as  much  as  possible,  keeps  his  own  personality  in  the  background. 
Out  of  twelve  men,  three  may  turn  out  to  be  first-class  group 
leaders. 

The  other  method  is  the  actual  training  of  foremen  or  assistant 
foremen  themselves.  Under  this  plan,  the  groups  are  the  same  in 
size,  (approximately  twelve  men)  and  these  men  are  furnished  the 
text  material  the  same  as  before,  after  they  have  developed  it  them- 
selves in  conference.  The  text  material  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  is 
only  given  to  the  men  as  a future  reference.  This  method  has  met 
with  great  success. 


Special  Courses  Developed 

4 

As  the  Extension  Department  has  been  enlarged  it  has  been  able 
to  develop  special  courses  at  the  request  of  industrial  groups  in 
industrial  concerns  whose  personnel  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
expenditure. 

Such  was  the  original  Public  Utility  Economics  course.  Several 
thousand  copies  of  this  text  have  been  sold,  many  to  corporations 
outside  of  the  state. 

Public  Utilities  Adopt  Penn  State  Course 

Three  years’  work  on  a text  for  the  course  in  Public  Relations 
and  Industrial  Economics  for  Public  Utility  workers  has  just  been 
completed  and  several  thousand  copies  of  the  course  have  already 
been  distributed. 

The  monumental  work  in  which  the  department  staff  collaborated 
and  which  was  revised  after  conference  with  utility  heads  and 
traction  experts  has  been  adopted  for  employe  instruction  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  West  Penn  Power  Company,  Du 
quesne  Light  Company  and  Pittsburgh  Railways  among  others.  The 
American  Electric  Railways  Association  formally  approved  the  text 
at  its  1924  convention,  and  many  inquiries  have  been  received  re- 
o-ardine  the  course  and  methods  of  carrying  on  the  class  and  con- 
ference  work  in  this  subject. 
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The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  alone  had  500  employes  take 
the  course  in  groups  of  from  20  to  70  employes,  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  staff  and  local  instructors. 

A series  of  lessons  entitled  “Industrial  Management  for  Foremen,” 
and  another  group  entitled  “Industrial  Economics,”  have  been  pre- 
pared. For  Public  Utility  Employes,  the  original  foremanship 
course  was  revised;  and  a history  of  the  Electrical  Industry  as  a 
new  feature  to  the  course  was  rewritten. 

Radio,  a Recent  Addition  to  Courses 

In  response  to  many  requests  the  popular  courses  in  Radio,  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  have  been  made  available  by  correspondence. 
Moderately  priced  as  are  all  of  the  subjects  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  Extension,  an  instant  response  was  made  by 
residents  of  practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  besides  many  in 
Canada,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Central  and  South  America.  Very  recently 
a Serbian  government  representative  applied  for  one  of  the  courses. 
Age  seems  to  set  no  limit,  a 14-year  old  school  boy  and  a Cornell 
graduate  nearly  80  have  been  listed.  School  teachers  enroll  for 
their  Radio  Clubs  and  keen  amateurs  are  added  daily  to  the  De- 
partment’s registration. 

The  Foundry  Men’s  Courses 

Employing  a graduate  metallurgist  of  wide  practical  experience, 
the  Extension  Department  has  been  able  to  present  four  popular 
courses  for  foundry  men,  three  of  which  are  specifically  aimanged 
for  practical  men,  foundry  superintendents,  and  ambitious  subor- 
dinates, molders  and  others.  These  courses  are  entitled  Practical 
Metallurgy  for  the  Steel  Foundry;  Practical  Metallurgy  for  the 
Grey  Iron  Foundry,  The  Practical  Heat  Treatment  of  Steel;  and 
The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  fourth  course  “The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel”  is  of  actual 
college  grade  and  carries  credit  toward  a degree. 

Evening  Classes  Offer  Three-Year  Courses 

The  six  branch  schools  named  above,  Allentown,  Erie,  Reading, 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Williamsport,  offer  three-year  modified 
courses  in  civil,  electrical,  industrial,  mechanical,  mining,  and  textile 
engineering.  These  courses  eliminate  much  theory  and  deal  chiefly 
with  fundamentals  and  the  practical  side  of  those  branches  of  en- 
gineering which  they  are  designed  to  cover.  They  give  excellent 
grounding,  carry  industrial  credit,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to 
connect  practical  theory  learned  in  the  class  room  with  the  day’s 
work. 
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The  courses,  while  not  of  full  college  grade  nor  covering  all  of  the 
subjects  usually  included  in  the  specified  resident  curricula,  are 
still  of  advanced  grade,  highly  practical  and  of  immediate  value  to 
men  in  technical  positions  or  to  those  contemplating  work  of  a 
technical  nature. 

Instructors  are  without  exception  technical  college  graduates  pur- 
suing their  professions  in  local  industries.  This  policy  assures 
authoritative  teaching  and  is  calculated  to  equip  the  student  for  the 
competent  handling  of  the  local  problems  involved  in  his  chosen  line. 
An  Extension  Diploma  is  granted  to  those  completing  the  prescribed 
course. 

Application  for  admission  to  each  school  is  made  directly  to  the 
local  directors  of  the  branch  schools  from  whom  full  information 
as  to  courses,  entrance  requirements,  and  the  school  regulations  may 
be  obtained.  The  Extension  Department  also  will  supply  the  in- 
formation in  full  detail  upon  request. 

Department  Issues  News  Sheet 

An  interesting  publication  known  as  the  Engineering  Extension 
News  is  issued  monthly  during  the  College  session  to  a mailing  list 
of  some  12,000.  In  addition  to  giving  the  current  history  of  Ex- 
tension activities,  the  regular  printing  of  one  popular  technical 
article  in  each  issue  of  the  News  adds  to  its  interest.  It  is  also  a 
medium  for  the  publishing  of  notices  and  advertisements.  Going 
to  all  students,  to  prospective  students  (made  up  from  lists  of  in- 
quiries), cooperating  agencies,  large  number  of  industrial  heads,  the 
college  trustees  and  faculty,  it  has  become  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  departmental  equipment.  Since  the  paper  has  second  class 
privileges  it  is  distributed  very  economically  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  thousands  of  form  letters  on  a wide  variety  of  topics. 

Particular  interest  was  aroused  by  the  serial  publication  of  an 
economics  article  entitled  “Economics  in  Overalls,”  written  by  a 
number  of  contributors  and  edited  by  the  News’  staff.  The  year 
before,  an  article,  “Industrial  Reorganisation  , was  v idely  com- 
mented on  in  various  quarters.  Professor  J . O.  Keller  contributed 
to  an  early  volume  “The  History  of  Industry”  which  was  used  sub- 
sequently as  a unit  of  the  widely  distributed  Foreman-Training 
course.  These  serials  have  elicited  many  requests  for  additional 
copies  of  the  News  and  for  permission  to  reprint  extracts. 

The  current  volume  of  the  News  contains  a serial  entitled  the 
Principles  of  Personal  Efficiency.”  This  also  is  being  widely  com 
mented  upon  and  an  internationally  known  corporation  has  just 
arranged  to  secure  its  publication  for  their  personnel.  The  News 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  interested  in  employe  training. 
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Complete  Catalogue  Ready 

For  the  first  time  in  the  period  of  seventeen  years  since  its  incep- 
tion, the  Engineering  Extension  Department  has  a catalogue  of  its 
own.  This  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  More  than  120  pages  are 
devotee!  to  a description  of  some  150  courses  and  a discussion  of  the 
work  that  is  carried  on  by  the  Department.  A complete  history  of 
the  Department  is  given  in  one  section  of  the  book. 

Every  course  that  is  ottered  is  listed  in  the  catalogue  with  a de- 
scription of  its  nature  and  the  price  of  the  course  as  well  as  prep- 
aration required.  A copy  of  the  catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  those 
interested. 

Survey  and  General  Education  Service 

With  its  staff  of  field  representatives  and  experts  in  educational 
activities  the  Extension  Department  is  able,  on  application  from 
interested  concerns,  to  make  surveys  and  plan  complete  employe- 
training programs  ranging  from  simple  industrial  correspondence 
enrollments  to  elaborate  courses,  including  lecture  service  on  such 
widely  divergent  topics  as  power  plant  engineering,  all  the  custo- 
mary mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  industrial  engineering  lines, 
as  well  as  the  commercial  branches,  an  activity  recently  developed  at 
the  request  of  many  concerns  for  their  office  personnel. 

The  Ai,m  of  the  College 

While  a great  deal  has  been  accomplished  it  is  a mere  “drop  in 
the  bucket”  to  what  can  be  done  in  a great  industrial  state  like 
Pennsylvania.  Undoubted  financial  benefit  will  accrue  in  increasing 
measure,  as  it  already  has  to  a great  extent,  to  the  industries  whose 
personnel  needs  technical  and  trade  training  in  varying  degrees. 

Years  ago  President  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  proposed  the  slogan  “The 
College  of  the  State  for  the  People  of  the  State.”  The  EXTENSION 
SERVICE  is  a splendid  example  of  a motto  made  a living,  active 
fact. 


MECHANICAL  SAFEGUARDS* 

and 

WATCH  THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

By  Harry  D.  Immel 
Director , Bureau  of  Inspection 

In  putting  machine  guarding  first  in  my  series  of  discussions  of 
those  things  required  by  the  state  factory  law  for  the  advancement 
of  industrial  safety,  I believe  that  I have  given  it  its  rightful  place. 


•The  third  of  a series  of  radio  talks. 
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I am  quite  aware  that  we  all  today  stress  education  of  the  worker 
as  a thing  of  hrst  importance.  Without  any  desire  to  discount 
the  ueed  of  teaching  safety,  without  which  no  material  reduction 
in  industrial  accidents  ever  will  be  made,  I do  wish  to  utter  a 
caution  against  an  increasing  tendency  to  belittle  the  value  of  pro- 
tecting mechanism. 

By  various  investigators  the  percentage  of  accidents  in  industry 
attributed  to  machinery  is  variously  placed  at  from  twenty-five  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total.  I believe  that  further  analysis  would 
show  that  the  larger  percentage  occurs  where  machine  guarding  is 
not  supplemented  by  safety  education  and  a high  quality  of  plant 
morale.  Undoubtedly  the  smaller  percentage  could  not  be  achieved 
without  these  factors  being  present. 

The  fact  remains  that  here  is  a definite  and  a tangible  cause  of 
a fixed  percentage  of  industrial  accidents.  It  is  logical  reason- 
ing to  assume  that,  if  all  machinery  were  adequately  guarded,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  a very  considerable  percentage 


of  accidents  to  the  factory  worker. 

Because  machine  guarding  is  a tangible  and  definite  thing  for 
which  fixed  state  regulations  exist,  its  promotion  has  largely  con- 
stituted the  work  of  the  state  factory  inspector  for  accident  reduc- 
tion since  the  inception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  At  the  outset,  it  was  about  the  only  thing  generally 
enforced.  Fortunately,  it  was  generally  accepted,  and  in  all  fac- 
tories a good  percentage  of  machinery  today  has  been  made  as 
nearly  accident-proof  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it.  Many  em- 
ployers, large  and  small,  and  many  workers,  today  fully  accept  the 
principle  of  one  hundred  per  cent  machine  guarding.  It  must, 
however,  be  said  that  in  this  day  there  are  still  more  than  a few 
large  and  small  industries,  and  a great  many  workers,  who  protest 
that  machine  guarding  is  carried  too  far  and  is  given  prominence 
beyond  its  rightful  place  in  this  Department’s  enforcement.  It  is 

to  those  that  this  talk  is  especially  addressed. 

The  argument  against  what  the  Department  considers  to  be  fully 
adequate  machine  guarding  is  based  largely  on  statistics  which  may, 
without  sufficient  thought,  be  taken  as  proof  that  machine  guarding 
does  not  accomplish  so  much  after  all  toward  accident  elimination; 
that  when  the  cost  of  machine  guards  and  their  hindrance  to  pro- 
duction are  considered,  a modification  of  these  requirements  would 

be  warranted.  . „ „ _ , 

Recently  there  came  from  the  safety  chief  of  a large  Pennsyl- 
vania industry  the  suggestion  that  there  be  a preferred  class  of 
industries  selected  on  a basis  of  accident  records,  and  that  those 
in  this  preferred  class  should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  safety 
problems  without  interference  of  state  inspectors.  I want  to  quote 
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“interference,”  because  that  was  the  word  used.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 

ndus try,  the  reasoning  that  prompts  a suggestion  of  this  sort  is 
difficult  to  follow.  Assuming  that  this  industry  believes  thoroughly 
m the  value  of  safety  promotion,  as  there  is  much  evidence  that  it 
does,  it  should  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  the  least  likely  to  want 
less  frequent  inspection.  Back  of  the  suggestion  is  admittedly  the 
fact  that  the  machinery  of  this  industry  is  not  all  guarded  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  state  regulations;  that  the  source  of  irritation 
is  the  inspector’s  insistence  on  this  guarding.  And  right  here  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  any  piece  of  machinery  operated  in  the 
state  without  the  guards  called  for  by  state  law  and  regulations  is 
being  so  operated  in  violation  of  law,  whether  or  not  an  inspector 
has  noted  it,  and  issued  an  order  for  guarding.  I leave  it  to  em- 
ployers to  consider  their  degree  of  responsibility  for  an  accident  that 
occurs  to  a worker  on  a machine  so  unguarded. 

But  I would  by  no  means  give  the  impression  that  employers  are 
solely,  or  even  largely  to  blame  for  disregard  of  machine  guarding. 
The  state  factory  inspector  accumulates  a large  volume  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  There  is  small  inducement  for  an  employer  to 
make  large  outlays  for  machine  guards,  when  he  knows  that  workers 
will  protest  their  use,  even,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  the  service  of  the  employer  who  requires  them.  Here  is  a 
very  fertile  field  for  the  safety  education  of  the  worker.  Again  and 
again  in  our  study  of  accident  reports  we  read  that  injury  has 
occurred  as  the  result,  of  deliberate  removal  of  a machine  guard,  or 
because  a guard  was  removed  to  permit  adjustments  or  repairs  and 
the  worker  neglected  to  replace  it.  I would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  workers  to  the  fact  that  the  state  factory  act  makes  the 
deliberate  removal  of  a guard,  or  failure  to  replace  "a  guard  removed 
for  any  cause,  a violation  of  law,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both. 

Opposition  of  workers  to  machine  guards  is  based  largely  on  a 
disinclination  to  change  fixed  habits.  Sometimes  the  placing  of  a 
guard  requires  a slightly  different  method  of  operation.  In  our 
experience  these  changes  often  actually  speed  up  production  in- 
stead of  reduce  it.  With  a hazard  removed,  the  operator’s  mind  is 
free  to  concentrate  on  his  work.  Usually  a fair  trial  of  a machine 
guard  will  remove  all  objection  to  it,  so  that  a favorite  plan  of  the 
factory  inspector  is  to  ask  that  one  or  two  machines  be  guarded 
experimentally. 

When  regulations  requiring  the  guarding  of  cone  pulleys  were 
adopted  several  years  ago,  this  plan  was  followed.  It  was  found 
in  many  plants  that  mechanical  belt  shifters,  when  installed  to  meet 
the  new  regulation,  actually  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  machines 
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to  which  they  were  applied,  and  that  workers,  after  a trial  of  them, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  work  without  them. 

In  connection  with  the  requirement  that  bar  shuttle  guards  be 
placed  on  looms  under  the  textile  regulations  of  the  Department, 
adopted  a few  years  ago,  a most  interesting  and  significant  incident 
was  recorded.  In  one  of  the  mills  visited  by  inspectors,  a single 
loom  was  found  already  equipped  with  a bar  shuttle  guard.  This 
loom  was  operated  by  a highly  skilled  girl  weaver.  Inquiry  revealed 
that  an  accident,  caused  by  a flying  shuttle,  had  so  unnerved  her  that 
she  was  unable  to  resume  work  until  this  means  was  taken  to  guard 
against  another  accident.  It  is  the  conviction  of  those  of  us  who 
make  accident  reduction  a study,  that  the  psychological  value  of 
a machine  guard  goes  far  beyond  the  removal  of  a single  hazard. 
To  one  accident  in  a plant  often  can  be  attributed  a whole  series 
of  accidents,  due  to  its  demoralizing  influence  on  other  workers. 
Neglect  to  place  one  machine  guard  may  cost  an  employer  more 
than  the  price  of  mechanically  safeguarding  his  whole  plant. 

WATCH  THE  LITTLE  THINGS* 

In  industry  the  little  things  are  the  big  producers  of  accidents. 
It  is  for  that  reason  the  factory  inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  is  so  constantly  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  employers  and  workers  to  what  may  seem  trifles. 

In  my  last  radio  talk  I said  that  the  highest  estimate  of  industrial 
accidents  charged  to  machinery  placed  the  number  at  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  from  all  sources.  If  we  could  convince  in- 
dustry that  the  little  things  merit  the  attention  we  ask  that  they 
be  given,  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  industrial  accidents  could 
be  eliminated. 

Falling  objects  and  falls  of  persons  are  responsible  for  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  industrial  accidents  in  this  State  every  year. 
Exercise  of  a little  care,  attention  to  some  little  detail,  would  have 
prevented  nearly  all  of  these  accidents.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
factory  inspector  calls  your  attention  to  careless  stacking  or  hand- 
ling of  materials,  warns  against  placing  of  obstructions  in  passage- 
ways, and  points  out  the  need  of  safe  ladders,  of  standard  construc- 
tion of  scaffolds,  and  of  the  placing  of  handrails  on  stairways  and 
platforms. 

You  have  a little  job  of  grinding  to  do  and  consider  it  a waste  of 
time  to  put  on  your  goggles.  A bit  of  steel  or  emery  enters  your 
eye,  and  either  from  the  immediate  injury  or  from  resulting  infec- 
tion, sight  is  destroyed.  Five  hundred  eyes  are  lost  in  industry  every 
year  in  Pennsylvania,  because  of  the  neglect  of  that  particular  little 


♦ The  fourth  of  a series  of  radio  talks. 
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thing.  The  factory  inspector  is  charged  with  enforcing  a state  regu- 
lation which  makes  the  wearing  of  goggles  compulsory  in  such  indus- 
trial operations  as  chipping,  grinding,  and  welding,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  molten  metals. 

The  employer  who  fails  to  provide  goggles,  and  the  worker  who 
fails  to  wear  them,  are  both  liable  to  prosecution.  Many  plants  have 
shop  regulations  fixing  penalties  to  failure  of  workers  to  wear 
goggles.  In  spite  of  all  this,  regulations  are  evaded  and  eye  acci- 
dents are  keeping  right  on.  The  action  of  a Phialdelphia  worker  who 
suffered  an  eye  injury  because  he  had  removed  the  lenses  from  his 
goggles  to  evade  a shop  rule  that  they  be  worn,  typifies  a very  common 
and  dangerous  attitude  of  workers  toward  safety  regulations  that 
they  regard  as  inconsequential. 

Good  housekeeping  undoubtedly  will  strike  many  an  employer 
and  worker  as  a very  little  thing,  considered  in  its  relation  to  acci- 
dent reduction.  Yet,  in  its  broad<sst  sense,  good  housekeeping  covers 
almost  the  entire  range  of  industrial  accidents. 

Considered  with  reference  to  machinery,  good  housekeeping  im- 
plies the  keeping  of  guards  in  place  and  in  good  repair;  the  oiling 
and  adjusting  of  machines  at  times  when  they  are  not  in  operation, 
if  this  is  at  all  possible.  Attention  to  these  little  things  would 
eliminate  almost  all  machine  accidents. 

Good  housekeeping  certainly  embraces  the  neat  and  carefnl  stack- 
ing of  materials  and  the  keeping  of  passageways  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. No  little  thing  is  a more  potent  cause  of  accidents  than  the 
throwing  about  of  wood  containing  protruding  nails,  or  the  heedless 
spreading  about  of  other  dangerous  litter.  Oily  floors  present  a 
slipping  hazard  which  counts  its  annual  toll  in  hundreds  of  minor 
accidents  and  some  major  ones.  Where  machinery  is  present  it  is 
not  possible  to  keep  floors  entirely  free  from  oil,  but  where  there 
is  a will  to  reduce  this  slipping  hazard  there  is  always  a way.  Let 
the  factory  inspector  help  you  with  the  problem. 

Good  housekeeping  includes  attention  to  hand  tools,  that  they  be 
kept  free  from  mushroomed  heads,  from  which  bits  of  steel  may 
fly,  that  handles  be  tightly  fitted  and  that  cutting  edges  be  sharp. 
With  respect  to  shop  clothing,  the  worker  who  is  a good  housekeeper 
will  not  wear  loose  or  frayed  garments,  which  may  be  entangled  in 
machinery,  or  shoes  with  broken  soles  to  invite  tripping. 

Considering  the  plant  itself,  good  housekeeping  implies  the  keep- 
ing of  floors  and  stairways  in  good  repair,  the  guarding  of  all  plat- 
forms and  floor  openings,  the  keeping  of  windows  and  lamps  clean, 
attention  to  proper  ventilation,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
little  things,  all  of  which  are  big  factors  in  accident  prevention. 
Proper  seating  seems  at  first  thought  to  be  a small  thing  in  rela- 
tion to  accidents,  yet  fatigue  induced  by  improper  posture  at  work 
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takes  its  place,  with  eye  strain  caused  by  insufficient  or  incorrect 
lighting,  as  the  indirect  source  of  many  an  injury.  The  tired  worker 
is  an  easy  mark  for  the  accident  jinx. 

Attention  to  sanitary  facilities  in  the  factory  has  such  an  import- 
ant relation  to  health,  and  health  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
having  such  an  important  relation  to  industrial  accidents,  that  sani- 
tation stands  out  as  one  of  the  very  biggest  of  the  little  things. 
The  employer  must  provide  modern  and  adequate  toilets  and  wash 
rooms,  but  unless  the  workers  apply  good  housekeeping  in  their 
treatment  of  these  conveniences,  they  become  a menace. 

The  factory  inspector  asks  that  a first-aid  cabinet  be  provided  in 
every  plant  which  does  not  have  its  own  hospital.  From  his  in- 
vestigation of  accidents,  he  knows  the  importance  of  prompt  atten- 
tion to  minor  injuries.  Many  an  infection,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
an  arm  or  of  a leg,  or  even  of  life,  could  have  been  prevented,  [had 
the  worker  considered  it  worth  while  to  bother  about  so  little 
a thing  as  a skin  abrasion. 

Last  year  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
issued  a pamphlet  of  Safe  Practices  Recommendations,  which  is  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  little  things.  A special  foreward  in  this 
pamphlet  states:  “While  most  of  the  recommendations  herein  set 

forth  are  merely  common  sense,  nevertheless,  the  accident  records  of 
Pennsylvania  indicate  that  it  is  only  through  the  constant  exercise 
of  common  sense  that  material  reduction  of  industrial  accidt  nts  will 
be  secured.” 

The  Safe  Practices  pamphlet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  field  of  common- 
sense  little  things  that  should  be  done,  or  not  be  done,  to  avoid 
accidents.  Nor  do  I in  this  talk  cover  more  than  a few  of  the  cau- 
tions stressed  by  the  factory  inspector.  Why  not  write  the  inspector 
in  your  locality  to  come  into  your  factory,  or  onto  your  job,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  give  you  his  recommendations  for  doing  the  big  things 
and  the  little  things  in  safer  ways.  Don’t  wait  for  him  to  find  you. 
That’s  losing  valuable  time.  Tomorrow  is  too  late  to  correct  unsafe 
practices. 

Before  closing  I would  like  to  urge  employers,  workers,  and  plant 
safety  committees  to  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  at  Harrisburg,  or 
ask  your  local  factory  inspector  or  supervising  inspector  to  provide 
you  with  copies  of  this  Safe  Practices  pamphlet.  They  are  furnished 
without  cost  by  this  Department  as  are  all  other  copies  of  labor  laws 
and  regulations  in  pamphlet  form. 
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LOCATION  OF  OFFICES  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  INSPECTION 

Division  No.  1 

City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  Headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 
(J.  J.  Coffey) 

Division  No.  2 

Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and  Delaware  Counties,  Headquar- 
ters at  Philadelphia,  temporarily.  (E.  W.  Hackett) 

Division  No.  3 

Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton  Counties. 
Headquarters  at  Hazleton.  (R.  P.  Carling) 

Division  No.  4 

Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne,  Lackawanna,  Susquehanna,  Bradford,  and 
Wyoming  Counties.  Headquarters  at  Scranton.  (T.  H.  Savi'lle) 

Division  No.  5. 

Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  York,  Adams,  Franklin, 
Cumberland,  Peiry,  Juniata,  and  Mifflin  Counties.  Headquarters  at 
Lancaster.  (C.  S.  Buckingham) 

Division  No.  6 

Northumberland,  Union,  Snyder,  Columbia,  Montour,  Lycoming, 
Clinton,  Tioga,  Sullivan,  Potter,  Cameron,  and  McKean  Counties. 
Headquarters  at  Williamsport.  (A.  Karhan) 

Division  No.  7 

Fulton,  Bedford,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Blair,  Cambria, 
Clearfield,  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  Indiana  Counties.  Headquarters  at 
Johnstown.  (G.  V.  Frank) 

Division  No.  8 

Allegheny,  Greene,  Fayette,  Washington,  Westmoreland,  Arm- 
strong, Butler,  and  Beaver  Counties.  Headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 
(A.  P.  Huekestein) 

Division  No.  9 

Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Lawrence,  Venango,  Clarion,  Forest,  and 
Warren  Counties.  Headquarters  at  Meadville.  (A.  W.  McCoy) 
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CAUTIOUSNESS  VERSUS  CARELESSNESS 

By  Philip  H.  Dewey 

Manager,  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund 

The  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund  was  established  in  1915 
by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  intention  of  the  General 
Assembly  was,  without  doubt,  primarily  to  furnish  a refuge  for  the 
employer  of  labor  who,  by  reason  of  the  Act,  was  compelled  to 
carry  compensation  insurance  for  the  protection  of  his  employes. 

Little  was  known  at  that  time  of  the  many  phases  of  this  new 
and  untried  economic  problem.  As  the  years  have  come  and  have 
gone,  new  and  ever-changing  problems  are  constantly  arising.  There 
is  a significance  in  the  fact,  however,  that  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  advocates  of  compensation  insurance.  And  when  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  analyzed, — the  benefits  derived,  the  protection 
assured,  the  satisfaction  obtained, — there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
institution  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  in  the  eleven  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  great  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  working  man  are  protected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Law,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  the  surest  safe- 
guard for  the  employer  and  the  safest  assurance  of  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  financial  assistance  for  the  employe  of  anything  yet  de- 
vised. 

There  is  much  in  connection  with  the  proper  functioning  of  this 
intricate  and  problematic  institution  that  should  be  studied  by  the 
public  in  order  that  its  advantages  and  protection  may  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  come  directly  into  contact  with  its  usefulness, 
and  are  affected  by  its  rules,  laws,  cost,  and  protection.  Time  and 
space  here  do  not  permit  of  a detailed  description  of  how  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  employer  and  the  employe  can  help  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  industrial  accidents,  and  the  misery  and  distress  incident  thereto, 
or  of  the  protection  that  accrues  to  the  injured  employe  or  to  his 
distressed  or  bereaved  family. 

There  is.  however,  one  activity  in  which  it  is  all  important  that 
everyone  should  participate,  and  that  is  to  take  at  all  times  the 
utmost  precaution,  and  in  every  conceivable  way  to  make  a strenu- 
ous campaign  against  carelessness,  which  alone  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  accidents  that  occur  to  human  beings. 

The  fellow  who  totes  a gun  and  carelessly  shoots  his  friend,  and 
then  calls  up  that  thread  bare  alibi : “I  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded,”  to 
justify  his  carelessness,  is  bad  enough  but  the  fellow  who  throws 
a burning  match  or  cigarette  stub  into  the  waste  basket,  setting  fire 
to  a great  business  section  of  a city,  resulting  in  a panic  with  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life  and  suffering,  is  a criminal  of  the  worst  type. 
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A campaign  of  education  would  teach  the  gun  toter  to  know  not  only 
that  the  gun  was  not  loaded,  but  to  keep  the  muzzle  pointed  away 
from  people  instead  of  toward  them ; to  keep  the  habitual  smoker 
from  setting  fire  to  valuable  property  with  resultant  loss  of  life 
because  he  wanted  to  light  his  pipe. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  great  army  of  employers  under- 
stands that  the  rating  bureau  uses  the  experience  of  these  same 
employers  as  to  their  own  carelessness  or  their  own  thrift  to  arrive 
at  the  schedules  used  in  the  rate  and  classification  manual,  we  will 
get  cooperation  from  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  those  who  do  provide 
every  safeguard  and  safety  device,  for  other  employers  to  provide 
nothing  of  the  kind,  because  it  causes  the  rate  to  rise  to  meet  the 
law  of  averages. 

It  is  better  to  spend  money  for  guard  rails  than  for  medical  at- 
tention or  funeral  expenses.  It  is  better  to  cauterize  and  bandage 
a small  cut  or  scratch  than  to  wait  until  a limb  or  a life  is  lost. 

There  must  be  cooperation  from  all  concerned  for  if  the  employe 
will  not  recognize  the  value  of  safety  devices,  the  employer  is  not 
to  blame,  but  must  suffer  the  loss,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employe  exercises  every  precaution  to  avoid  an  accident  he  may  be 
forced  into  traps  or  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control,  for 
lack  of  preventive  measures  which  the  employer  has  failed  to  provide. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  employer  and  employe  to  make  accidents  as 
nearly  impossible  as  can  be,  for  in  every  case  the  employe  suffers  the 
injury  with  all  its  resultant  distress  and  misery,  and  the  employer 
pays  the  bill.  By  keeping  down  the  number  of  accidents,  the  rate 
will  be  kept  down. 

The  importance  of  safety  devices  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  Chicago, 
the  report  filled  a book  of  more  than  nine  hundred  pages  of  advice 
about  accident  prevention. 

Nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  the  insurance  carrier  and 
to  the  general  public  than  the  elimination  of  preventable  accidents. 

RULES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

The  following  rules  and  interpretations  were  approved  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Board  held  November  17,  1927: 

RULES 

1.  Amendment  to  Specifications  for  Standard  Fire  Escapes. 

“There  shall  be  a permanent  ladder  from*  the  top 
platform  to  the  roof  when  required  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  ' 


•Italics  indicate  the  amendments. 
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2.  Amendment  to  Rule  233  of  Elevator  Regulations — new  para- 
graph (p)  (AI). 

“The  pressure  tanks  or  cylinders  of  steam  hydraulic 
elevator  shall  be  equipped  with  one  or  more  relief  valves 
or  safety  valves  adjusted  to  release  at  a pressure  not 
in  excess  of  the  safe  working  pressure  of  the  tank  or 
cylinder  which  they  protect  and  attached  directly  with 
no  shut-off  valve  between  the  relief  valve  or  safety 
valve  and  the  tank  or  cylinder.  There  shall  also  be  a 
pressure  gauge  attached  to  the  tank  or  cylinder  gradu- 
ated to  50%  in  excess  of  the  working  pressure.” 

3.  Amendment  to  Rule  111,  paragraph  (d)  (AI)  of  the  Regulations 
for  Power,  Foot,  and  Hand  Cold  Metal  Presses. 

“If  the  press  is  safeguarded  by  a gate  guard  or  a 
two-hand  tripping  device  or  a sweep  guard,  such  guards 
or  devices  shall  be  of  an  approved  type  and  shall  con- 
form to  the  following  specifications.” 

4.  Amendment  to  Regulations  for  Logging,  Sawmill,  Woodworking, 
Veneer  and  Cooperage  Operations. 

“Amend  Article  5,  Rule  50,  paragraph1  (a),  item  1, 
to  include  the  words  ‘approved’  between  the  words  ‘by’ 
and  ‘hood’  in  the  first  sentence.” 

“Amend  Article  5 Rule  50,  paragraph  (b),  item  1, 
by  inserting  the  words  ‘approved’  between  the  words  ‘by’ 
and  ‘hood’  in  the  first  sentence.” 

“Amend  Article  5,  Rule  50,  paragraph  (a),  item  2, 
by  inserting  the  words  ‘approved’  between  the  words 
‘by’  and  ‘hood,’  in  the  first  sentence.” 

“Amend  Article  5,  Rule  50,  paragraph  (c),  by  insert- 
ing the  words  ‘an  approved’  between  the  words  ‘by’  and 
‘hood’  in  the  first  sentence.” 

“Amend  Article  5,  Rule  50,  paragraph  (e),  item  1,  by 
inserting  the  words  ‘approved’  between  the  words  ‘with’ 
and  ‘rigid’  in  the  first  sentence.” 

“Amend  Article  5,  paragraph  (f),  by  inserting  the 
words  ‘an  approved’  between  the  words  ‘by’  and  ‘fixed’ 
in  the  first  sentence.” 

“Amend  Article  5,  Rule  55,  paragraph  (a),  by  insert- 
ing the  word  ‘approved’  between  the  words  ‘an’  and 
‘automatic.’  ” 

“Amend  Rule  55,  paragraph  (c),  by  inserting  the  word 
‘approved’  between  the  words  ‘others’  and  ‘device.’  ” 

“Amend  Rule  59,  paragraph  (a),  item  1,  by  inserting 
the  words  ‘an  approved’  between  the  words  ‘by’  and 
‘solid.’  ” 
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INTERPRETATIONS 

1.  Interpretation  of  Regulations  for  Railings,  Toe  Boards,  Open- 
sided Floors,  Platforms  and  Runways. 

bteel  cables  may  be  used  instead  of  top  railing  in 
the  construction  of  standard  railings  along  the  edges 
of  docks  from  which  structural  steel  is  loaded  and  un- 
loaded by  means  of  cranes  and  derricks.  Such  cables, 
however,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  installed  with  dan- 
gerous sag  between  supports  and  shall  be  secured  to 
each  support.” 

2.  Interpretation  of  Rule  258  (a)  of  the  Elevator  Regulations. 

“It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  Rule  258  (a)  of  the 
Elevator  Regulations  to  prohibit  sidewalk  elevators, 
the  car  floors  of  which  are  suspended  and  which  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  car  platform  from  tilting  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  cables,  chains  or  fastenings.  Where 
a car  sling  or  girdle  is  provided  which  engages  guide 
rails  that  will  effectively  prevent  the  platform  from  up- 
setting multiple  fastenings  may  be  used.” 

3.  Interpretation  of  Rule  246  (b)  of  the  Elevator  Regulations. 

“It  is  interpreted  that  car  gates  should  extend  to  the 
height  of  the  car  enclosure  or  to  the  upper  car  beam 
except  where  the  enclosure  or  car  beam  is  excessively 
high  in  which  case  the  minimum  height  of  the  car  gate 
shall  be  six  (6)  feet.” 

4.  Interpretation  of  Rule  200,  paragraph  (b)  of  the  Regulations 
for  Cranes  and  Hoists. 

“It  is  interpreted  that  the  platform  required  by  Rule 
200,  paragraph  (b)  of  the  Regulations  for  Cranes  and 
Hoists  is  permitted  to  be  located  on  the  bridge  girder, 
or  on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  the  end  of  the  crane 
runway  or  some  other  method  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  used.” 

5.  Interpretation  of  Section  4,  of  the  Woman’s  Law  of  1913: 

“The  employment  of  women  is  prohibited  between 
the  hours  of  10  P.  M.  and  6 A.  M.  in  the  laundries  of 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  lodging  houses,  restaurants 
and  similar  establishments  where  laundry  work  is  done 
for  persons  or  establishments  other  than  the  individual 
establishment  operating  the  laundry.” 
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APPROVAL  OF  SAFETY  DEVICES 

The  following  safety  devices  were  approved  by  the  Industrial 
Board  at  the  November  17,  1927  meeting: 


Elevator  Engineering  Construc- 
tion Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Elevator  Engineering  Construe 
tion  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Brie  Lighting  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


L.  F.  Grammes  & Sons,  Allen- 
town, Pa. 

The  Peele  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

The  Peele  Company,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. 

Shur-loc  Elevator  Safety  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J. 

Warsaw  Elevator  Co.,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y. 


Approval  of  Types  PBV,  PBHS 
and  PBSWS  locking  devices 
when  properly  installed  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Types  S-l  car  safeties  for  freight 
elevators  traveling  up  to  100  feet 
per  minute. 

30  amp.  110-220  volt  automatic 
change-over  switch  where  separate 
sources  of  supply  can  be  procured 
from  different  generating  sta- 
tions. 

Locking  device  for  belt  control 
elevator. 

Type  B locking  device  for 
freight  elevators. 

Type  B locking  device  with  bar 
lock  for  double  button  freight 
elevators. 

Type  C-l  locking  device  for  pas- 
senger elevators  when  properly 
installed  with  3"  range. 

Type  5 car  safeties  for  freight 
elevators  with  car  speeds  up  to 
100  ft.  per  minute. 


RESCINDING  OF  PREVIOUS  APPROVAL  OF 
SAFETY  DEVICES 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  device  be  withdrawn  from 
the  approved  list  of  the  Department  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none 
have  been  installed  in  recent  years  and  the  Department  is  unable 
to  obtain  a reply  to  letters  addressed  to  the  company  involved. 

Holt  Power  Light  Co.,  Wil-  Emergency  Lighting  system  orig- 

mington,  Del.  inally  approved  Feb.  14,  1923. 

REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

Prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

THE  LABOR  MARKET 

With  the  beginning  of  real  fall  activity  in  factories  and  stores,  a 
greater  demand  for  employes  was  recorded  at  State  Employment 
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offices.  Calls  by  employers  for  workers  during  October  gained  nearly 
IS  per  cent  over  September.  The  total  of  workers  needed  by  em- 
ployers during  October  numbered  2,792  men  and  1,683  women.  Even 
with  this  substantial  gain  over  September,  the  demand  for  workers 
as  reported  by  State  Employment  officers  during  October  does  not 
nearly  approach  last  year’s  figure.  In  October,  1926,  7,474  male 
and  3,056  female  workers  were  asked  for  by  employers,  showing  that 
the  requirements  for  October,  1927,  were  63  per  cent  less  in  the 
case  of  male  employes  and  45  per  cent  less  in  the  case  of  female 
employes.  The  decreased  demand  for  workers  was  prevalent  through- 
out all  industry  groups. 

A total  of  9,118  applicants  were  registered  at  State  Employment 
offices  during  October.  Positions  were  secured  for  3,297  persons 
during  the  month.  Only  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cants were  placed.  There  were  several  instances  where  the  number 
of  applicants  registered  for  a particular  class  of  work  wms  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand.  The  demand  for  female  help  in  clothing, 
textile,  and  food  industries  was  strong  and  few  applicants  were 
available.  There  was  a scarcity  among  male  workers  for  agricultural 
work,  yet  the  demand  for  farm  help  was  small.  Fall  housecleaning 
created  a good  demand  for  day  workers,  however,  employment  offi- 
cers had  little  difficulty  in  filling  all  orders  in  most  cities. 

The  following  table  shows  very  clearly  how  general  employment 
has  slumped  during  1927.  Various  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a very  close  conformity  in  the  trend  of  employment  as 
indicated  by  payroll  reports  with  that  indicated  by  registrations 
at  public  employment  offices.  The  trend  of  employment  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  last  five  years  as  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment  to  requests  from  employers  for  help  is 
contained  in  the  following  table. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  APPLICANTS  REGISTERED  FOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT TO  EACH  100  OPENINGS,  1923-1927 


Month 

Calendar  Tear 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January  

111 

180 

184 

195 

25.3 

February  

112 

168 

192 

162 

245 

March  

98 

134 

172 

152 

211 

Apr.l  

67 

140 

152 

1.34 

182 

May  

88 

170 

159 

131 

180 

JU>'J  ..  

89 

207 

151 

14.3 

206 

July  

97 

194 

172 

1.39 

221 

August  

104 

182 

172 

146 

2.31 

September  - 

108 

175 

148 

123 

247 

October  

119 

160 

145 

113 

204 

^November  

162 

164 

163 

14.3 

December  

179 

172 

162 

185 
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EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES,  AND  HOURS  WORKED 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  October  decreased  0.2  per  cent  compared  to  September,  ac- 
cording to  the  summary  of  payroll  reports  received  from  792  manu- 
facturing establishments  operating  in  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 
Total  employment  in  these  792  establishments  was  266,478  in  Oc- 
tober compared  with  266,897  in  September.  Employment  in  the 
construction  industry  according  to  reports  received  from  33  com- 
panies shows  a net  gain  of  only  0.1  per  cent  over  October.  Earn- 
ings of  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  were  slightly  higher. 
The  weekly  average  of  earnings  was  $25.59  in  October  compared 
with  $24.99  in  September,  a gain  of  2.4  per  cent.  Earnings  were 
higher  for  each  main  manufacturing  industry  group,  and  in  some 
of  the  individual  industry  groups  the  wage  gains  were  notably  large. 
The  greatest  gain  in  wages  reported  was  that  for  the  carpet  and 
rug  industry.  Weekly  earnings  for  workers  in  this  group  jumped 
from  $23.14  in  September  to  $26.99  in  October,  a gain  of  $3.85,  or 
16.6  per  cent.  The  principal  reasons  assigned  by  employers  for  this 
general  increase  in  earnings  were  more  orders  and  full-time  opera- 
tions in  October  compared  with  interrupted  operation  in  September 
due  to  Labor  Day.  Earnings  of  workers  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry during  October  were  2.9  per  cent  below  the  $29.29  average 
reported  for  September.  The  shorter  hours  worked  in  the  highway 
construction  group  caused  this  reduction  in  earnings.  Highway 
forces  worked  an  average  of  56  hours  per  week  in  September  com- 
pared to  52  hours  in  October. 

Working  hours  in  mills  and  factories  showed  very  little  change  in 
October  from  September.  The  total  number  of  hours  worked  in 
the  452  plants  that  reported  man-hours  was  6,320,109  for  the  week 
ended  nearest  October  15,  compared  to  6,314,280  for  the  week  ended 
nearest  September  15,  a gain  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 per  cent. 
The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in  manufacturing 
industries  were  45.9  in  October  and  45.4  in  September.  In  the 
construction  industry  the  men  worked  an  average  of  48.9  hours  per 
week  in  October  and  50.0  hours  per  week  in  September. 

Among  the  individual  industry  groups  several  important  changes 
in  employment  and  Avages  Avere  reported. 

In  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry  12  of  the  19  firms 
reported  slight  decreases  in  employment.  One  other  firm  dropped 
300  men  from  its  payroll.  Increases  in  earnings  and  operating  time 
were  reported  by  a feAV  concerns. 

Business  in  the  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  industry 
seemed  generally  improved.  Employment  gains  were  reported  by 
6 firms  and  earnings  were  higher  for  nearly  all  firms. 
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One  steel  company  employed  500  new  men  in  its  blast  furnace 
department  during  the  month.  Smaller  employment  increases  were 
reported  by  4 other  companies.  Earnings  of  employes  in  a majority 
of  instances  were  higher  than  last  month. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  forgings  industry  employment  figures  showed 
a drop  of  11. S per  cent.  Orders  were  few,  and  some  firms  were 
working  only  one  shift. 

Structural  iron  works  were  busy.  Earnings  of  workers  in  this 
group  averaged  $3.25  per  week  higher  than  in  September.  In  some 
firms  earnings  were  $5.00  per  week  higher.  A few  concerns  reported 
some  overtime  work  on  rush  orders. 

Carpet  and  rug  factories  showed  big  increases  in  employment  and 
earnings.  Most  of  the  gain  in  employment  was  due  to  the  reopening 
of  one  factory  that  had  been  closed  for  2 months. 

The  reports  from  knit  goods  and  hosiery  mills  show  general  im- 
provement of  business.  Of  the  41  firms  reporting,  26  showed  small 
gains  in  employment  and  22  reported  higher  average  wage  pay- 
ments. The  business  pick-up  was  more  evident  in  knit  goods  than 
in  hosiery  mills. 

Dye  works  were  busy  and  a few  were  working  overtime  in  Oc- 
tober. Weekly  earnings  of  workers  were  $4.00  to  $6.00  higher  than 
in  September. 

Manufacturers  of  glass  reported  a continued  improvement  of 
business.  Gains  in  employment  were  reported  by  13  firms.  Firms 
making  glassware  show  largest  gains. 

Earnings  of  workers  in  plants  manufacturing  explosives,  and  paints 
and  varnishes  were  nearly  $3.00  per  week  higher  than  in  September. 

One  large  company  manufacturing  leather  goods  dropped  more 
than  150  employes  during  the  month.  Others  reported  about  normal 
employment. 

While  the  reports  in  the  aggregate  do  not  show  any  improvement 
in  employment  over  last  month,  the  fact  remains  that  earnings  of 
workers  in  many  principal  groups  show  vast  improvement  over 
September.  A substantial  improvement  in  earnings  is  usually  in- 
dicative of,  and  preparatory  to  an  upward  swing  of  employment. 

The  Department’s  index  of  employment  for  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, based  on  the  monthly  average  for  1023,  is  86  for  October, 
1927,  compared  with  96  for  October,  1926.  The  index  of  weekly 
earnings  is  101  for  October,  1927,  and  106  for  October,  1926. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  COMPENSATION  COSTS 

During  October,  1927,  reports  of  165  fatal  and  13,564  non-fatal 
accidents  to  workers  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation.  The  October  accident  totals  are  slightly  higher  than 
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those  for  September,  163  fatal  and  13,279  non  fatal  accidents  having 
been  reported  during  the  latter  month.  Compared  with  the  acci- 
dent record  for  October,  1926,  however,  accidents  for  October  this 
year  are  17  per  cent  lower. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  October  was  the  eighth  consecutive 
month  in  1927  that  the  number  of  accidents  reported  has  been  less 
than  the  number  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  In  Janu- 
ary and  in  February,  1927,  accident  totals  were  greater  than  last 
year.  The  increases  in  those  two  months  were  due  principally  to 
the  fact  that  anthracite  mines  were  not  working  during  January 
and  February,  1926.  If  it  were  not  for  this  disturbing  factor,  the 
accident  totals  for  each  month  in  1927  would  have  shown  a reduc- 
tion compared  with  last  year.  The  accident  figures  for  the  first 
10  months  in  1927  compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  last 
year  are  as  follows : 


Fatal 

non-fatal 

10 

months, 

1926  

1,732 

148,736 

10 

months, 

1927  

1,722 

133,984 

—10 

—14,752 

Of  the  165  fatal  accidents  reported  during  October,  52,  or  more 
than  30  per  cent,  occurred  in  or  about  anthracite  mines.  This  is 
an  increase  for  the  anthracite  industry  of  19  fatalities  over  the 
number  imported  during  September.  Other  industry  groups  were 
charged  with  fatal  accidents  as  follows:  construction  and  contract- 
ing 24,  an  increase  of  6 over  last  month;  manufacturing  33,  or  1 
less;  bituminous  coal  mines  23,  a reduction  of  17;  transportation  7, 
a decrease  of  12;  public  utilities  4,  or  1 less;  quarries  and  non  coal 
mines  4,  an  increase  of  1 ; trade  4,  or  1 less ; hotels  and  restaurants 
1,  a gain  of  1;  state  and  municipal  7,  a gain  of  2;  and  miscellaneous 
6,  a gain  of  5.  Most  of  the  accidents  in  the  last  named  group  oc- 
cmred  in  connection  with  trucking  and  hauling  which  is  classified 
as  a miscellaneous  industry. 

The  big  gain  in  the  number  of  anthracite  fatalities  and  the  cor- 
respondingly big  drops  in  fatal  accidents  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  and  in  the  transportation  industry  are  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  industry  report.  The  number  of  fatalities  (52)  re- 
ported from  anthracite  mines  is  the  third  highest  number  reported 
during  any  month  this  year.  Other  high  accident  months  were  May, 
57  and  June,  56.  October  is  the  first  month  since  the  beginning 
of  the  bituminous  miners’  strike  that  fatal  accidents  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  mining  industry  have  taken  a decided  drop.  To  what 
extent,  if  to  any,  this  drop  in  bituminous  fatalities  can  be  attri- 
buted to  non-operation  of  bituminous  mines  because  of  strike  con- 
ditions is  a matter  for  conjecture.  Fewer  fatalities  were  reported 
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from  the  transportation  industry  in  October  than  in  any  other 
month  this  year.  Steam  railroads  have  reported  146  fatalities  during 
the  first  10  months  in  1927,  which  is  exactly  the  number  reported 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Falling  objects,  falls  of  persons,  and  cars  and  engines  again  in 
October  were  the  leading  causes  of  fatal  accidents  in  industry. 
Falling  objects  accounted  for  53  deaths,  47  of  them  in  coal  mines, 
2 in  quarries,  2 in  construction,  1 in  manufacturing,  and  1 in  mis- 
cellaneous. Twenty-three  persons  were  killed  by  falls : 11  in  the 

construction  industry,  S in  manufacturing  industries,  and  1 each 
in  the  steam  railroad,  public  utility,  hotel  and  restaurant,  and 
wholesale  trading  groups.  Gars  and  engines  caused  19  deaths;  3 
in  manufacturing,  10  in  or  about  coal  mines,  and  6 in  railroad  trans- 
portation. Other  important  causes  of  accidents  resulting  in  death 
to  workers  during  October  were  explosive  substances  15;  motor 
vehicles  11  ; machinery,  cranes  and  derricks,  and  electricity  9 each ; 
miscellaneous  causes  6,  and  handling  objects  4. 

Aside  from  falling  objects,  machinery  accidents  show  the  greatest 
increase  in  fatalities  over  last  month.  Of  the  nine  deaths  attributed 
to  machinery  during  October,  7 were  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries,  and  2 in  coal  mines.  A brief  description  of  the  causes 
of  the  nine  machinery  accidents  reported  during  October  follows: 


OCCUPATION 

AGE 

CAUSE 

Wool  carder 

50 

Found  lying  near  carding  frame — legs 
paralyzed  from  waist  down.  No  witness 
to  accident. 

Carpenter 

64 

Sawing  lug  sticks.  Wood  block  caught 
in  saw  and  was  thrown  back  striking 
operator  on  forehead  and  crushing  skull. 

Repairman 

26 

Was  replacing  rubber  rollers  on  concrete 
block  machine — clutch  slipped  and  man 
was  crushed  between  rolls  and  hopper. 

Mechanic 

45 

Oiling  large  fan — clothing  caught  on  fan 
shaft. 

Grinder 

Automobile 

45 

Casting  fell  between  grinding  wheel  and 
guard,  jammed,  and  wheel  broke. 

Repairman 

26 

Struck  in  breast  by  electric  drill. 

Pit  hand 

29 

Stepped  between  gear  rack  and  girder 
of  charging  machine. 

Laborer 

19 

Working  on  culm  bank  and  was  caught 
by  drag  conveyor. 

Miner 

38 

Operating  a coal-cutting  machine — go- 
ing into  high  gear — machine  kicked  back 
pinning  operator  against  rib. 

27 


During  October,  agreements  for  payment  of  compensation  were 
approved  in  5,899  cases,  involving  payments  to  injured  workers  or 
their  dependents  in  the  amount  of  $1,120,444  apportioned  as  follows: 


Compensation  awards  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1927  total 
$11,131,977  compared  to  $10,656,584  for  the  first  ten  months  last 
year,  an  increase  in  1927  amounting  to  $475,393  or  4.5  per  cent  over 
last  year. 

Permanent  injuries  compensated  during  October  included  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  43  eyes,  5 arms,  17  hands,  124  fingers,  102  phalanges, 
10  legs,  and  13  feet.  Awards  also  were  made  in  ten  cases  of  miscel- 
laneous permanent  disability. 

The  average  duration  of  disability  for  the  temporary  disability 
cases  compensated  in  October  was  48  days  compared  to  46  days 
for  September  cases. 


227  fatal  cases  

293  permanent  disability  cases  

5,379  temporary  disability  cases  


$514,306 

238,293 

367,845 
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Average  hourly  wages 
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ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING  DURING  COURSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AS  REPORTED  TO  THE  BUREAU 

OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  DURING  OCTOBER,  1927 
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Cranes  and  Derricks  ...  __ 

Cars  and  Engines  

Motor  Vehicles  ..  

Other  Vehicles  __  

Hand  Trucks  . . 

Water  and.  Air  Craft  

Handling  Objects— By  Hand  _ _ 
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Falling  Objects  

Falls  of  Persons  _ _ 

Stepping  UroU  or  Striking  Against  Objects 
Miscellaneous  — 

*F— Fatal.  N.  F.=Non-Fatal 
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NOTE:— Tlie  figures  in  italics  represent  the  cumulative  totals  by  month  under  each  classification. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES 

Harrisburg:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Industrial  Board, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Bureau  of  Employment 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards, 
Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

BRANCH  OFFICES 


Allentown:  Lehigh  Valley  State  Employment  Office, 

529  Hamilton  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

304  Colonial  Building. 

Altoona  : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Post  Office  Building. 


Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
Woi'kmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 
Central  Trust  Building. 


Dubois:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

311  Deposit  National  Bank  Building. 

Erie  t State  Employment  Office, 

1026  French  Street. 

Franklin  : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

412  Franklin  Trust  Building. 

Greensburg : State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

309  Coulter  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

608  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Harrisburg  : State  Employment  Office, 

Second  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Hazleton  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Hazleton  National  Bank  Building. 

Johnstown:  State  Employment  Office, 

219  Market  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

910  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building. 

Kane:  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Kane  Trust  and  Savings  Building. 

Lancaster : Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  O.  A.  Building. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 
Wpolworth  Building. 
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McKeesport: 
Meadville:  .. 


New  Castle: 


Oil  City : . . 
Philadelphia: 


Pittsburgh : 


Pottsville : 


Reading: 


. . Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

. . Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Masonic  Building. 

. . Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

West  Washington  Street. 

. . Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

..State  Employment  Office  (Main  Office), 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

1519  Arch  Street. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 

Manhattan  Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
State  Employment  Office  for  Women, 

Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 

1924-26  Chestnut  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

1004  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

. Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Fulton  Building. 

State  Employment  Office, 

622  Grant  Street. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

401  Park  Building. 

. Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

1 Ulmer  Building. 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Baird  Building. 


State  Employment  Office, 

108  North  Fifth  Street. 

Scranton : State  Employment  Office, 

116  Adams  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Union  National  Bank  Building. 

Sunbury:  State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund, 

Sunbury  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

Wilkes-Barre:  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

Coal  Exchange  Building. 

Williamsport:  Bureau  of  Inspection, 

707  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee, 

311  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Cooperative  State  Employment  Office, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

343  West  Fourth  Street. 

^or^:  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

Central  National  Bank  Building. 

Note— State  Employment  offices  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 
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